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FOREWORD 





Reading in a Changing Society is the report of the fourth annual 
conference of the International Reading Association held at 
Toronto, Canada, May 1 and 2, 1959. Seventy-one of the 147 
participants — apers at the section meetings of the 
conference. These together with the four addresses presented at 
the general session and the luncheon make up this issue of the 
proceedings. 

The — of the two-day program is divided into five parts: 
Part I—Reading in a Changing Society, contains the addresses 
delivered at the general session; Part II—Creating Books for 
Children, the addresses delivered at the luncheon by two noted 
authors; Part I[I—Implications of a Changing Society for Present 
Practices in Reading Instruction, twenty-two papers; Part IV— 
Implications of a Changing Society for Future Practices in Reading 
Instruction, twenty-six et Part V—Experimental Procedures 
Significant for Future Trends in Reading Instruction, twenty-three 

apers. 

: e number of official registrations for the conference was 
3,327. Registrants represented the various provinces of Canada, 
the United States, and other countries. The group included 
teachers, supervisors, reading consultants, curriculum coordinators, 
psychologists, principals, inspectors, superintendents, students, 
and lay people. Truly it was the greatest gathering of its kind in 
the world. Here teachers and others had a chance to rub shoulders 
with almost all of the leaders in the teaching of reading. 

One of the highlights of the conference was the luncheon, 
which was served in the beautiful Canadian Room of the Royal 
York Hotel. Nearly 1,300 persons heard Natalie Savage Carlson 
and Roderick Haig-Brown tell how they write books for children. 

Our Canadian hosts were wonderful. They conducted the 
convention with dignity, efficiency, and graciousness, which was 
in the true spirit of Canada. 

Neither this introduction nor the papers presented can transmit 
to you the spirit and the enthusiasm of this large group of reading 
enthusiasts. If this report can give you an insight into the problems 
presented and discussed, it will have served its purpose. 


J. ALLEN FicureL, Editor 
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Introduction 
GEORGE D. SPACHE, President 


HOSE of us who are active in some 

type of reading instruction, like all 
other educators, are faced by the challenge 
of a changing society. The increasing 
mobility of the general population, the 
pressure of an enlarging child population, 
changes in the integration of the family 
unit, and the influences of such powerful 
mass media as television are some of the 
problems facing reading teachers. There 
are also challenging trends in our profes- 
sional thinking such as the lessened use of 
the basal reader approach, the growing 
emphasis upon the psychological and 
emotional aspects of reading failure, and 
the exploration of the proper planning of 
sequential learnings in the acquisition of 
skills. The fourth annual conference of the 
International Reading Association was 
planned to explore these societal and 
methodological trends. 

The first group of reports presented in 
this volume attempts to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of present practices in reading in- 
struction in view of our changing society. 
Current methods and tools at each teaching 
level and in each area of concern are exam- 
ined critically. The lag of current teaching 
and societal change are emphasized. The 
extent to which present instructional prac- 
tices are sufficient to meet today’s needs is 
the central theme of this group of reports. 

The central section of this volume em- 
phasizes changes which may or aoe 
must appear in future methods, materials, 
and procedures. Solutions to currently 
unsolved problems are offered. Ways in 
which reading programs will evolve or 
improve are suggested. Trends of the 
future of reading instruction are hopefully 
predicted in this portion. 

The final chapter of reports describes 


and evaluates current research efforts of 
all types. Formal and informal experi- 
ments which may significantly influence 
future trends are considered. Other experi- 
ments that support or refute the validity 
of present-day practices are also recounted. 
Thus this section attempts to offer a 
research foundation for the criticisms of 
present practices and the prediction of 
future trends offered in the preceding 
chapters. 

Within the reading level or area con- 
sidered in each sectional meeting, the topic 
was structured in two parts. The first 
speaker was to consider methods, materials 
and organizational procedures. The second 
speaker was to dwell on evaluation and 
testing, guidance in reading interests and 
tastes, and, where possible, upon implica- 
tions for teacher training. This frame- 
work was followed insofar as the speak- 
er's interests and capabilities permitted. 

The fourth annual conference was the 
first truly international meeting of the 
association. In site, theme, and the inter- 
national nature of its participants, the con- 
ference moved beyond local borders in its 
thinking about reading instruction of the 
present and the future. We believe that 
this volume, which presents the major 
papers of the conference, will go far 
toward meeting the catholic tastes of its 
readers. 


Effects of New Media on 
Current English Speech 


EDMUND CARPENTER 


English is a mass medium. All lan- 
guages are mass media. The new mass 
media—films, radio, TV—are new lan- 
guages, their grammars as yet unknown. 
Each codifies reality differently; each con- 
ceals a unique metaphysics. 

Writing, for example, didn’t record oral 
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language; it was a new language which the 
spoken word came to imitate. “For to 
translate the audible into the visible by 
honetic means,’ writes McLuhan, “is to 
institute a dynamic process that reshapes 
every aspect of thought, language and 
society." The ear can receive several 
sounds simultaneously; it favors such 
orchestration. Oral languages tend to be 
polysynthetic, composed of great, tight 
conglomerates, like twisted knots, within 
which images are juxtaposed, inseparably 
fused. But the eye focuses, pinpoints, ab- 
stracts; it tears thought patterns into tiny 
concepts or words and then arranges them, 
in lines, tear-dropper fashion, and these 
lines in turn into sequential arguments. 
Subject becomes distinct from verb, adjec- 
tive from noun, separating actor from 
action, essence from form. We write: he 
runs, as if be and runs are two separate 
observations, two entities, when what we 
see is runner or running or really a form 
we do not have. Preliterate languages 
rarely separate subject from verb, adjective 
from noun, because these are not separated 
in perception, in experience. I suspect 
post-literate languages won't favor such 
arations either. Written English is 
highly abstract. It requires, for example, 
that each act have an actor, an agent 
responsible, and provides one even when 
unnecessary. We say, it is raining. Here it 
must be rain while is is also tautological, 
since existence is implied in being. What 
we are saying then is Rain, rain, raining, 
which a non-literate language would prob- 
ably express simply as rains. 

Where the preliterate speaker imposes 
form diffidently, temporarily (for such 
transitory forms live but temporarily on 
the tip of his tongue, in the living situa- 
tion) the printed word was inflexible, per- 
manent, in touch with eternity; it em- 
balmed truth for posterity. 

This embalming process froze language, 
eliminated the art of ambiguity, made 
puns “the lowest form of wit,”” destroyed 
word linkages. The word became a static 
symbol, applicable to and separate from 
that which it symbolized. It now belonged 
to the objective world; it could be seen. 
Now came the distinction between being 
and meaning, the dispute as to whether the 
Eucharist was or only signified the body of 


the Sacrifice. The word became a neutral 
symbol, no longer an inextricable part of a 
creative process. 

Gutenberg completed the process. The 
manuscript page with pictures, colors, cor- 
relation between symbol and space, gave 
way to uniform type, the black-and-white 
page, read silently, alone. The format of 
the book favored lineal expression, for the 
argument, like the moving eye of the read- 
er, ran like a thread from cover to cover; 
subject to verb to object, sentence to sen- 
tence, paragraph to paragraph, chapter to 
chapter, carefully structured from begin- 
ning to end, with value embedded in the 
climax. This was not always true of great 
poetry and drama, which often retained 
multi-perspective, but it was true of most 
books, particularly texts, histories, auto- 
bigots novels. Events were arranged 
chronologically and hence, it was assumed, 
causally; relationship, not being, was val- 
ued. The author became an authority; his 
data were serious, that is, serially organ- 
ized. Such data, if sequentially ordered 
and printed, conveyed value and truth; 
arranged any other way, they were suspect. 

If I tell you that Sally Brown is married 
to a millionaire, works in Woolworth’, 
went to Vassar, is an assistant editor of 
Vogue and very poor, it doesn’t make 
sense. But if I say that she was poor, 
worked at the notions counter of Wool- 
worth’s, saved her money to go through 
Vassar, became an assistant editor of 
Vogue, and married a millionaire, then it 
all falls in line and makes sense and con- 
veys value. For we are not only interested 
in a line of thought or a line of acts, but 
we want to move along that line in a 
desirable direction, toward a defined goal. 
My great-grandfather studied by candle- 
light; my grandfather used a kerosene 
lamp; my father did his studying by gas- 
light; I used a naked electric ceiling light; 
my sons have diffused fluorescent. This is 
not only lineality, but progress; a mean- 
ingful sequence. Our conception of free- 
dom and progress rests on the principle 
of non-interference with this moving line. 

The book was ideally suited for discus- 
sing evolution and progress. Both, in fact, 
belonged almost exclusively to book cul- 
ture. Like the book, the idea of progress 
was an abstracting, organizing principle 
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for the interpretation and comprehension 
of the incredibly complicated record of 
human experience. The sequence of events 
was believed to have a direction, to follow 
a given course along an axis of time; it was 
held that civilization, like the reader's eye, 
“has moved, is moving, and will move in 
- a desirable direction. Knowledge will ad- 
vance, and with that advance, reason and 
decency must increasingly prevail among 
men.”” Here we see the three main elem- 
ents of bock lineality: the line, the point 
moving along that line, and its movement 
toward a desirable goal. 

These qualities are seldom found and 
rarely valued in non-literate societies. 
When Stephen Leacock wrote that every 
story must have a beginning, a middle and 
an end, he was addressing a literate audi- 
ence. An Eskimo narrator will give his 
autobiography with complete disregard to 
chronology. He is uninterested in narrat- 
ing a story from the ground upward, for 
he begins with the crisis, so to speak, and 
works backward and forward, with many 
omissions and repetitions, on the tacit 
assumption that your mind moves in the 
same groove as his and that explanations 
are needless. It produces the most extraor- 
dinary effect, one reminiscent of that 
achieved by Joyce and other sophisticated 
writers who deliberately reject sequential 
time. The Western listener, in order to 
understand and appreciate, is forced to 
rearrange images so that they represent an 
historical sequence. 

For us, not only line, but climax, is 
necessary if value is to be present. Who 
but a very young child would think of 
beginning a meal with strawberry short- 
cake and end with spinach? Our biogra- 
phies begin with birth, ead with death, 
Our jokes build up to the punch line. In a 
three-hundred-page murder mystery, the 
villain is exposed on page 298. Movie 
reviewers dare not reveal the climax. 
Scientific books reserve the last few pages 
for conclusions. Television dramas build 
up to climaxes. Suspense is a popular 
script. Always the line, the moving line. 

But that line is rarely if ever given in 
reality. It is supplied by literate societies. 
Children must be taught it. Natives do not 
know it. And when the mentally ill in our 
society withdraw from the burdens of lit- 


erate values and return to more basic non- 
lineal codifications, we call them child- 
like, and even note parallels with primi- 
tives. A child in our society begins to 
fit into adult values when he learns to 
think from subject to verb to object. We 
give him puzzle cards in which there is 
chaos, but if he connects the points, sud- 
denly Pig emerges; the ant. now has 
meaning. Even our tests for sanity and 
intelligence assume that the line is present 
in nature and readily apparent to the sane 
and most apparent to the brilliant. 

As educators we teach a course; we fol- 
low a line of thought or the direction of 
an argument. We organize facts in graphs 
or curves, tracing relationships, drawing 
conclusions from them. We pace back and 
forth, chalk in hand, sketching imaginary 
lines of connection in the air or on the 
board. How else can we show the devel- 
opment of life, the cause of a war, the con- 
sequence of a depression? Lectures so 
organized are a relief to students who find 
the data now meaningful, and easy to 
remember. They feel their tuition has been 
well spent. But as a teacher of anthropo- 
logy I have found it misleading to present 
most data this way. Book lineality gave us 
the theory of evolution, but it also grossly 
over-simplified the process and tempo of 
evolution. And to organize the thought 
patterns of non-literate peoples into lineal 
patterns is to destroy them, not present 
them. 

Let me add that as a teacher I have also 
felt that those students who were most 
responsive to lineality, and therefore most 
successful academically, entered the non- 
academic world as unqualified for life as 
the modern English lad ruined forever by 
a public school education. For the new 
media, the mother tongues of modern 
society, the principal languages through 
which our children now learn, are non- 
lineal. 

The newspaper format brought an end 
to book culture. It offers short, discrete 
articles which give important facts first 
and then taper off to incidental details 
which may be, and often are, eliminated 
by the make-up man. The fact that report- 
ers cannot control the length of their arti- 
cles means that in writing them, emphasis 
can’t be placed on structure, at least in the 
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traditional linear sense, with climax or 
conclusion at the end. Everything has to 
be captured in the headline; from there it 
goes down the pyramid to incidentals. 
Often there is more in the headline than 
in the article; occasionally, no article at all 
accompanies the banner headline. 

The position and size of articles on the 
front page is determined by interest and 
importance, not content. Unrelated reports 
from Moscow, Sarawak, London, and Itti- 
pik are juxtaposed; time and space, as sep- 
arate concepts, are destroyed; bere and 
now presented as a single Gestalt. Subway 
readers consume everything in the front 
page, then turn to 2 to read, in inci- 
dental order, continuations. A Toronto 
banner headline ran: TOWNSEND TO 
MARRY PRINCESS and directly beneath 
this, as a second headline: Fabian Says 
This May Not Be Sex Crime. This went 
snentiiod by eyes and minds conditioned 
to consider each newspaper item in isola- 
tion. 

Such a format lends itself to simultan- 
eity, not chronology or lineality. Items 
abstracted from a total situation aren't 
arranged in causal sequence, but presented 
holistically, as raw experience. The front 
page is a cosmic Finnegan's Wake. 

t another way, the newspaper page, 
since the introduction of the telegraph, 
which made all the news simultaneous, ~ 
had a formally auditory character and only 
incidentally a lineal, literary form. We 
read it with the eye, but its format belongs 
to the ear. It conveys that sense of all- 
inclusive, simultaneous awareness, so char- 
acteristic of oral societies. Each item on the 
front page makes its own world, unrelated 
to any other item save by date line. And 
the date line, though it may be the only 
truthful statement on the page, is inciden- 
tal. Ever enjoy a newspaper at a cottage, 
until you noticed the old date line? 

Now in magazines, where a writer more 
frequently controls the length of his arti- 
cle, he can, if he wishes, organize it in 
traditional, lineal style, but the majority 
don’t. An increasingly popular presenta- 
tion is the printed symposium, which is 
little more than collected opinions, pro 
and con. The magazine format as a whole 
opposes lineality; its pictures lack tenses. 
In Life, extremes are juxtaposed: space 


ships and prehistoric monsters, Flemish 
monasteries and dope addicts. It creates a 
sense of urgency and uncertainty: the next 
page is unpredictable. One encounters 
rapidly, a riot in Teheran, a Hollywood 
marriage, the wonders of the Eisenhower 
administration, a two-headed calf, a party 


on Jones Beach, all sandwiched between - 


ads. The eye takes in the page as a whole 
(readers may pretend this isn’t so, but the 
success of advertising suggests it is), and 
the page—indeed, the whole magazine— 
becomes a single Gestalt where association, 
though not causal, is often life-like. 

The same is true of the other new lan- 
guages. Both radio and TV offer short, 
unrelated programs, interrupted between 
and within by commercials. I say “‘inter- 
rupted,’ being myself an anachronism of 
book culture, but my children don’t regard 
them as interruptions, as breaking contin- 
uity. Rather, they see them as a part of the 
whole, and their reaction is neither one 
of annoyance nor indifference. The ideal 
news broadcast has half a dozen speakers 
from as many parts of the world on as 
many subjects. The London correspondent 
does not comment on what the Washing- 
ton correspondent has just said; he hasn't 
even heard him. 

The child is right in not regarding com- 
mercials as interruptions. For the only 
time anyone smiles on TV is in commer- 
cials. The rest of life, in news broadcasts 
and soap operas, is presented as so hor- 
rible that the only way to get through life 
is to buy this product: then you'll smile. 
Aesop never wrote a clearer fable. It's 
heaven and hell brought up to date: Hell 
in the headline, Heaven in the ad. With- 
out the other, neither has meaning. 

There's pattern in these new media— 
not line, but knot; not lineality or causality 
or chronology, nothing that leads to a de- 
sired climax; but a Gordian knot without 
antecedents or results, containing within 
itself carefully selected elements juxta- 
pagers inseparably fused; a knot that can't 

untied to give the long, thin cord of 
lineality. 

Oral languages weave sounds, tones and 
body movements together simultaneously. 
As English rapidly frees itself from the 
monopoly of print, tones, which are a 
vital part of all oral languages, will once 
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more become important. Some African 
groups can reduce a message to tones alone 
and then transmit it via “talking” drums. 
But our alphabet couldn't — tones, 
and so tones gradually diminished in im- 
portance. 

For a time the manuscript tried to con- 
vey them by spatial ordering—something 
like an e. e. cummings’ poem—but print 
destroyed even this. Punctuation was in- 
vented at this time as breathing notations 
for actors and orators, but later was used 
as part of grammar, and today is employed 
with little reference to tone. 

Print was also unable to depict body 
gestures, which play an essential part of 
oral languages. A movement of the hand 
may be a modifier, a shift of the shoulder, 
a verb. When combined with spoken 
words, such movements—called “kines” 
—follow a genuine syntax. I wonder if an 
academician, living in a world of books, 
can ever understand why a boxer watches 
his opponent's eyes. 

Printing rendered illegible the faces of 
men. So much could be read from paper 
that the method of conveying meaning by 
facial expression fell into desuetude. The 
press grew to be the main bridge over 
which the more remote interhuman spirit- 
ual exchanges took place; the immediate, 
the personal, the inner, died. There was no 
longer need for the subtler means of 
expression provided by the body. The face 
became immobile; the inner life, still. 
Wells that dry up are wells from which no 
water is dipped. The 1 of English 
literacy became the dea ee of the upper 
class face. Anthony Eden’s father, in- 
formed of the death of his eldest son in 
the First War, remarked simply, “Damn 
shame!” 

Movies and TV are aiding us in the 
recovery of gesture and facial awareness— 
a rich, colorful language, conveying 
moods and emotions, happenings and 
character, even thoughts, few of which 
can be properly packaged in words. If film 
had remained silent for another decade, 
how much faster this change might have 
been ! 

Literate English emphasizes tenses re- 
flecting chronological time: past, present, 
future. We are uired to cast every 
statement in one of these molds. Oral lan- 


guages rarely do this; some lack tenses 
altogether, and where these do occur they 
are usually aspectual, not temporal. The 
Western conception of a definite moment 
in the present, of the present as a definite 
moment or a definite point, so important 
in book-dominated languages, is absent, 
to my knowledge, in oral languages. Ab- 
sent as well, in oral societies, are such 
animating and controlling ideas as West- 
ern individualism and three-dimensional 
rspective, both related to this concep- 
See of the definite moment, and both 
nourished, probably bred, by book cul- 
ture. 
When we examine the speech of ado- 
lescents, the comic books addressed to 
them, and the advertising addressed to us 
all, we find an enormous bias for the pres- 
ent tense, not the traditional present tense, 
but really an aspectual form which has its 
closest parallels in oral language. 

English s , ially among illiter- 
ates, has Lone tied b be mildly polysyn- 
thetic, but now is openly so. Jeat jet is not 
just sloppy diction, indifference to the cor- 
rect have you eaten yet? It involves a dif- 
ferent codification of experience which, if 
not socially acceptable, is linguistically 
defensible. 

Written English favors nouns. The first 
words our children learn are names for 
things: man, ball, dog. Oral languages, 
however, usually focus on actions and 
events. The first words Navaho children 
learn are verbs. 

Spoken English is rapidly converting 
nouns into verbs. There’s nothing new 
about this; what is new is the extent and 
speed with which it’s being done. We no 
longer think in terms of Newton, but Ein- 
stein, not of free-flowing unidimensional 
time, but of the multiple-perspective of 
modern art, TV, and the newspaper front 
page. Our grammar begins to reflect this. 
So does our vocabulary. If modern physics 
can call such a solid thing as stone “molec- 
ular action,” it is difficult to talk about, 
say, electricity as ‘a thing,” or to call a 
wave of the hand or an ocean wave a 
noun, when both are action rather than 
thing. Today, nouns like contact, precision, 
future, are becoming verbs: Contact him, 
Precision these, Futurize this. 

Headline writers favor verbs. The ideal 
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headline begins with a transitive verb. 
Even when a noun is used, it often con- 
tains action: not MAN WITH KNIFE 
but SLASHER. 

The new media package attitudes, not 
data. They tell us how to respond to a sit- 
uation, without bothering to describe that 
situation. They supply opinions, rather 
than disseminate information on which 
public opinion can be formed. As a result, 
they favor verbs containing value judg- 
ments. 

Consider Time magazine. Eisenhower 
doesn't walk in Time. He strides. He fires 
off a letter like a twenty-one gun salute. 
He swings around the country, climbs into 
cars, climbs out of bed. Alas, not all 
Republicans stride: ‘A scowling, puffy- 
eyed McCarthy . . . lumbered into the hear- 
ing room . . . then ambled out . . . McCar- 
thy elbowed his way through the crowd... 
Careening about his old stamping grounds 
in his home town of Appleton, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. . 

McCarthy's closest locomotive parallel 
is Hemingway: “Rolling to starboard like 
an old freighter, Ernest Hemingway lum- 
bered about his weather-beaten manor. 

", while a more athletic note was struck 
by Governor Craig of Indiana: “Having 
vaulted into the governor's office in a 
hurry, George Craig landed running, has 
been in a hurry ever since.” 

Billy Graham thunders, Frank Lloyd 
Wright chortled, Nehru croaks throatily, 
and Churchill growls, rumbles, and snaps. 
In addition to snapping, snorting, bur- 
bling, chuckling, croaking, pouncing, 
weaseling, and shooting the breeze, Time 
conversationalists groan, coo, snarl, taunt, 


thunder, chortle, crack, intone, growl, 
drawl, sneer, grumble, rumble, — 
smirk, purr, husk, rasp, bubble, beam, 


smile, grin, drone, roar amid guffaws, sigh, 
worry, and spit entire sentences, even para- 
graphs. Time-worthy subjects don’t smile 
and say, ‘Hello’; they smile “Hello.” 

But the changes in English speech 
brought about by, or at least reflected in, 
Time magazine are already a thing of the 
past. Time itself has become a period 
piece. a curiosity like the short skirt in 
TV's old movies. Time’s tempo comes 
from its rapid-fire prose, its quick succes- 
sion of images, giving the reader an im- 


pression of urgency, of involvement, of 
real life. So, too, with the New Yorker: 
image-image-image. 

But the revolution in English brought 
about by Henry Mencken, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Harold Ross, and Time magazine's anony- 
mous writers was the newspaperman’s im- 
patience with book prose. It now belongs 
to an earlier generation. Already Time 
magazine and the New Yorker are anach- 
ronisms; a few years more, and they will 
be the companion of the hearing-aid. For 
today’s revolution in speech comes out of 
the electronic revolution of TV. When 
Kerouac writes of a “‘sinister new Amer- 
ican efficiency, the total polite police 
control of Dragnet’s peace officers’ we 
have at last the staccato style of a true oral 
language. The rhythm of Beat Generation 
literature comes, not as Kerouac says, 
from the rattling trucks of the American 
highway, or even from the beat of jazz, 
but from the rhythm of oral speech. Just 
as jazz is their music, so poetry is the Beat 
Generation’s literature, for poetry comes 
closer than prose to an oral tongue. 

Such languages are terse. Each word 
seems independent, self-contained, all in- 
clusive. Generally the narrator speaks only 
of things you can touch and see. He con- 
stantly chooses the concrete word, in phrase 
after phrase, forcing you to touch and see. 
No speaker so insistently teaches the gen- 
eral through the particular. He has mastery 
over the detailed, particular, visualized 
image. Though such conversations seem 
indeterminate and inconclusive to those 
accustomed to the crises and resolutions of 
Western literature, the speakers have an 
unusual ability to create pithy images, to 
give pleasure, and at times say a great 
deal, and to say it very lucidly, about the 
human experience. 

What meaning does all this have to 
teachers of Western literature? First, it 
requires that we accept the fact that the 
book format is a unique language with its 
own grammar, its own biases; that we also 
accept the fact that English is changing as 
rapidly as our culture changes. Changes in 
English in the last forty years have prob- 
ably been as great as those from Chaucer's 
day to Shakespeare’s. When a student is 
instructed to read Moby Dick without any 
warning that it’s written in another lan- 
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guage, addressed to another society, ex- 
pressing values alien to him, he ends up 
understanding the words, but not hearing 
the music. 

The recent film of Moby Dick was in 
many ways an improvement on the book, 
primarily because of its explicitness. For 
Moby Dick is one of the admittedly great 
classics, like Robinson Crusoe or Kafka's 
Trial, whose plot and situation, as distilled 
apart from the book by time and familiar- 
ity, are actually much more imposing than 
the written book itself. It's the drama of 
Ahab’s defiance rather than Melville's un- 
charted, leviathan meanderings that is the 
greatness of Moby Dick. On film, instead 
of laborious tracks through leagues of dis- 
cursive interruptions, the most vivid de- 
scriptions of whales and whaling become 
part of the action. On film, the viewer was 
constantly aboard ship: each scene an in- 
stantaneous shot of whaling life, an effect 
achieved in the book only by illusion, by 
constant, detailed reference. From start to 
finish, all the action of the film served to 
develop what was most central to the 
theme —a man’s magnificent and blas- 
phemous pride in attempting to destroy 
the brutal, unreasoning force that maims 
him and turns man-made order into chaos. 
Unlike the book, the film gave a spare, 
hard, compelling dramatization, free of 
self-conscious symbolism. 

Consider a second example: Milton's 
style. Milton was the first great English 
poet to employ single perspective, to main- 
tain a fixed position, a singleness of tone, 
and thus to introduce into poetry the 
counterpart of three-dimensional perspec- 
tive in art, both, of course, artistic expres- 
sions of the Western notion of individual- 
ism, every element being now related to 
the unique point of view of the individual 
at a given moment. To Milton's genera- 
tion, this concept was electrifying, new, 
promising. But it’s neither new nor prom- 
ising to us. The last twenty years have left 
notions of Western individualism badly 
shaken. Multiple perspective, not single 
perspective, reflects our present concept of 
self. The thief doesn’t run directly, stead- 
ily toward the movie camera. We see his 
feet racing, a window opens; he glances 
back, a garbage can crashes, a shot, an in- 
fant blocks his path. The montage, the 


juxtaposing of images, was offensive to 
Milton; so his single perspective is alien 
to a generation whose poets are Pound 
and Eliot. And if these masters are too 
heady for today’s average student—like 
the man who scoffs at modern art while 
enjoying the newspaper, blowing cigar 
smoke into abstract forms, and listening 
to jazz—he can find the principles of mul- 
tiple perspective in all the popular media. 

Today no one questions the speed of 
culture change. We see our machines 
change. We fee/ ourselves change. So our 
language changes equally fast. Just as the 
Eskimo, via print, has been de-tribalized, 
in the course of a few years, going from 
primitive nomad to literate technician, so 
we, in an equally brief period, via elec- 
tronic channels, are becoming tribalized. 
The literacy we abandon, he embraces; the 
oral language he rejects, we accept. 
Whether this is good or bad remains to be 
seen. At the moment, it’s important that 
we understand cause and process. 


READING IN TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS 
EDGAR DALE 


This international meeting here today is 
visible evidence of a broader, a continental 
approach to problems of education. My 
key idea this afternoon is a simple one: we 
must redefine the place and role of reading 
in our society because we are redefining 
the place and role of man. A new image of 
a new man is being created by a series of 
related and interlocking revolutions. Here 
they are: 

1. There has been a second scientific 
revolution on top of an old industrial rev- 
olution. “Ninety per cent of all scientists 
are alive,” says Professor Purcell of Har- 
vard. Since 1952, according to Fortune 
magazine for March 1959, the number of 
clerks, typists, etc., has gone up only seven 
per cent. But in the same period the num- 
ber of “professional, technical, and kin- 
dred workers” has risen sixty per cent 
(there has been a forty-seven per cent ex- 
pansion just since 1955). 

2. There has been a revolution in com- 
munication. I refer to the introduction of 
radio, television, new uses of films as in 
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Canada, improved demonstrations and ex- 
hibitions, use of drama, of inexpen- 
sive, mass-produced books and magazines. 

3. There has been a revolution in meth- 
ods of creating and distributing energy. 
New developments of even greater signi 
cance are in the testing stages. 

4. There has been a revolution in the 
distribution of world power. In the past 
twenty-five years we ton all seen the 
meteoric rise of the Soviet Union, China, 
India . . . with portentous changes ahead 
in Africa. Six hundred million people be- 
long to the new, independent nations 
created since World War II: India, Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, Ghana, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and others. 

5. There has been a revolution in the 


— of an ne goods and le. 
ou can now have dinner in New York 
and indigestion in Paris. 

6. There has been a revolution in the 
concept which the ordinary man anywhere 
and everywhere has of himself. He no 
longer feels that bad luck or Providence 

¢ it necessary for him to starve, or be 
servile, or to remain sick, diseased, and 
illiterate. This is the “revolution of rising 
expectations” which makes is necessary to 
re-examine our image of modern man. 

7. We have begun a world-wide attack 
on problems of health, agriculture, trade, 
education. UNESCO has tackled the prob- 
lem of illiteracy by having William S. 
Gray make a world survey and rt his 
findings under the title “The Teaching of 
Reading and Writing.” More than half 
of the adults of the world cannot read and 
write. Almost half of the children of the 
world are not in school. Many of the mem- 
bers of this audience have worked directly 
with men and women from Jamaica, Latin 
America, Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
the Philippines, and other countries to 
help them develop a literate population. 
You and I must do a lot more to change 
these statistics of illiteracy while the 
opportunity is still available. 

ese revolutions have raised some 
grave problems. One of these is especially 
relevant for reading. Are we going to have 
a mass society, the kind predicted in an 
extreme form in Orwell's 1984, or are we 
going to have a society of thoughtfully 
interacting publics? This concept of public 


and lics has been developed by C. 
Wright Mills in The Power Elite. He says, 
in effect, that we have a mass and not a 
public when and if: 

1. a few speak to the many, 

2. the many cannot answer back—do 


not interact, 

3. public opinion cannot shape power- 
ful decisions, 

4. the state effectively controls the in- 
dividual. 


What could we as persons concerned 
with reading do to ll certain that the 
varied publics are adequately served by 
reading materials? Certainly we can be 
concerned about the fact that there is a 
constant trend for fewer and fewer com- 
petitive daily newspapers. This is an econ- 
omic problem and by no means easy of 
solution. But fewer and fewer persons are 
speaking to more and more persons. 

Through the press, radio and through 
television we can try to insure that the 
rights of all le to reply, to interact, 
are not abridged. e mth that through 
informed reading a wise and intelligent 
public opinion is developed and that as a 
part of this development we master the 
ways in which ewes opinion can be used 
to shape powerful decisions. 

The state cannot control the individual 
as long as he is able not only to speak up, 
but also to have an avenue through which 
his a and — can be communi- 
cated. Instead, therefore, of constantly 
thinking about massive mass communica- 
tion let us think of ways in which publics 
can develop and communicate with each 
other. Let us help labor unions, parent 
groups, business groups, and religious 
groups develop thoughtful and critical 
communications. Perhaps in these lively 
publics we have an avenue of communica- 
tion that will give the individual a way of 
having his voice heard and respected. 

The point that I want to make is this. 
Do not buy too quickly the idea that there 
is a single mass reading, or television 
public and that we shall inevitably be 
overwhelmed by a kind of watered-down 
mass culture. First of all, there are really 
no majority audiences. No radio program, 
no television program, no item of news 
and information typically gets the atten- 
tion of more than thirty per cent of adults. 
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When we are sententiously told that we 
cannot have ‘4s kind of reading material, 
or that kind of television program because 
the public does not want it, we must ask, 
“Which public doesn’t want it and which 
public does want it?” The concept ‘the 
public conceals more than it reveals. 

The revolutions that I sketched briefly 
lead us to a new definition of literacy. 

Literacy in most of the world has usual- 
ly meant the attainment of a simple read- 
ing level that might be described as around 
the fourth or fifth grade. This level is now 
grossly inadequate even in an agricultural 
country such as the Philippines. A recent 
study there of the reading ability required 
to read what the ordinary farmer and 
citizen should read revealed a need for 
eighth-grade reading ability. 

The average reading ability of the adult 
in the United States is around the tenth 
grade. But this means roughly that half 
read below this average and half above. 
In Canada, according to the 1951 census, 
it is somewhat above the ninth grade. 
Evidence which I got a few years ago from 
the publishers of Look, Newsweek, Atlan- 
tic Monthly, The Reporter, Time, and Life 
indicated that persons with only an eighth 
grade education rarely read these maga- 
zines and that the bulk of the readers, even 
of Life magazine, are at least high school 
graduates or higher. 

Present reading levels in Canada and 
the United States must be sharply raised. 
They will be raised by keeping children in 
school longer and by introducing a devel- 
opmental program of reading which in- 
cludes more guidance in mature reading 
skills and abilities at the upper levels of 
high school and college. 

We must also redefine literacy in terms 
of new social demands. A simple, rural 
society required the limited ability of writ- 
ing one’s own name, the ability to read 
simple materials and to do simple book- 
keeping and record keeping. If the reader 
knew what the book or the newspaper or 
the letter said, this on the whole was suffi- 
cient. 

Today the mature, critical reader will 
comment thoughtfully “The book says 
this but / say this.” Or, “The article said 
this and I add this.” Or, “The newspaper 
columnist said this, and this is the way it 


applies to my life.” The mature reader 
must think through the ideas of a writer, 
not merely reproduce them. He must 
recognize and evaluate the concise misin- 
formation which may appear in the mass 
media. 

To read well then, is to put rich mean- 
ing into the printed page in order to get 
rich meaning out of the printed page. The 
able author brings to bear in his writing 
all the important and relevant experiences 
he has ever had. His writing presents a 
synoptic view of his reflections on exper- 
rence. 

But able writers require able readers, 
and the able reader must, in turn, bring to 
bear his own rich view of life, his deposit 
of experiences as he reads a book, a maga- 
zine, Of a newspaper. 

When we say to ourselves or others, 
“The writer said this but I say this,” it 
means that we are not merely reading the 
lines, but also between the lines and be- 
yond the lines. It means that we are doing 
more than merely trying to memorize what 
the book said. If we take this more com- 
plex definition of reading, and I see no 
other alternative, then all the rich experi- 
ences of the individual, whether gained 
directly through the senses or overt action, 
or whether gained indirectly through ex- 
periences with television, or radio, or still 
photographs, becomes a part of our sym- 
bolic repertoire of experience, which is 
bound to improve our reading. 

The richer the life we have lived before 
and after we read, the richer the quality of 
our reading. To read, then, is to react 
symbolically to the world in which we live. 
The concrete and semi-concrete experien- 
ces which we have had will, therefore, in- 
fluence the quality of our reading. 

It becomes clear, then, that one big 
change which we must make in our read- 
ing programs is to plan much more care- 
fully the ways in which we expect reading 
and other less symbolic and more concrete 
experiences to interact with each other. 
Reading thus becomes one of the ways of 
experiencing — perhaps the most flexible 
and fruitful since it summarizes, reorgan- 
izes and symbolizes all other experiences. 

There is still another sequel to critical 
and mature reading which is almost a 
necessity. I doubt seriously whether you or 
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your students will read long and critically 
unless you can test the quality and depth 
of your reading through conversation or 
discussion. Think of the conversational in- 
teraction of David Garrick, Samuel John- 
son, Oliver Goldsmith, and many others as 
James Boswell so faithfully records it. We 
won't do lifelong mature reading unless 
we find some outlet in mature discussion. 
Critical reading and critical discussion 
must go hand in hand. 

I wonder if even the Canadian members 
of this audience realize the contribution 
their film makers and educators have made 
to the linking of films and discussions? 
I am thinking of the provocative talk 
which was stimulated over all the United 
States by such Canadian films as Feeling 
of Rejection, Feeling of Hostility, Let's 
Discuss It, Let's Talk About Films, and 
The Grievance. I am also thinking of the 
significant pioneering done by John Grier- 
son in film production and Roby Kidd in 
adult education. 

I have indicated the need for book liter- 
acy, but there is another concept of literacy 
which may be helpful and necessary. The 
world has less and less work for hands and 
more and more work for minds. We are 
developing an automated society where 
machines run machines. For example, in 
the summer of 1924, I knew enough to 
run a binder and to shock wheat in Saskat- 
chewan. In 1959, however, I would be 
technologically illiterate in those wheat 
fields unless I could run a wheat combine. 

Indeed, it is not only the unskilled per- 
son who is becoming technologically ob- 
solete, it is also happening to skilled work- 
ers. In the year 1956-57, according to 
Theodore Schultz in a recent Humanist, 
two million persons left the farms of the 
United States. 

Are such displaced persons, skilled or 
unskilled, farmers and villagers, equipped 
with the educational background and dex. 
ibility to live adequately in Toronto or 
Winnepeg or Ottawa or Manila or Tokyo 
or Rangoon? You and I know that they are 
not.The world of tomorrow needs the flex- 
ible man, the intelligently mobile man, 
the adaptable man who can land on his 
feet when his job changes because of tech- 
nical obsolescence. The world needs the 
reading man. 


Even our jobs as citizens are changing. 
Political skills often demand far more than 
local or state understanding. We can be- 
come politically illiterate in a world in 
which there are no longer any wholly local 
events. The size of the wheat crop of the 
farmer in Manitoba affects world trade. 
The improvement of farms in Japan will 
shortly lead to self-sufficiency in rice pro- 
duction and this will, in turn, adversely 
affect farmers in Burma and the Philip- 
pines. Today the displaced people of the 
agricultural areas of the world are moving 
from Jamaica to London, from Puerto 
Rico to New York City, from the agricul- 
tural south of the United States to north- 
ern cities. Many of these persons are illit- 
erates or near illiterates. 

What can we do about it? I make these 
suggestions: 1. Let us create a new and 
more hopeful image of man and by so 
doing create a new image of ourselves. 
Often in small discussion groups I have 
asked ministers, graduate students, parents, 

rofessors if they considered themselves 
indispensable. Many say they do not so 
consider themselves. But the very essence 
of democratic, or Judaic-Christian philoso- 
phy is the importance, the indispensability 
of the individual. We also need a renewed 
sense of our importance as teachers. Could 
we stop saying that we are just a teacher 
and learn to see ourselves as persons who 
have truly profound effects on others? 

2. We must think not only how we de- 
fine reading but also study carefully the 
teaching of critical reading from the first 
grade through programs of adult educa- 
tion. Are we really producing the thinking 
reader? Dressel and Mayhew's study of 
college teaching in nineteen universities 
and colleges titled, General Education: 
Explorations in Evaluation, is not encour- 
aging from this point of view. The com- 
mittee on social sciences found that: 

Little was being done to teach for 
critical thinking. . . . Observations 
of classes and interviews with stu- 
dents suggest that students in typical 
humanities courses read assignments 
from textbooks, and then come to 
class either to listen passively to a 
teacher telling them about some work 
of art or to listen to or see a work 
about which they have studied. .. . 

A recent study of the use of the library 
at Knox College in the United States sug- 
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gests that the library is used chiefly for re- 
quired assignments in books on closed 
reserve. 

3. Let us help students and the adult 
public develop their reading skills and 
tastes. Although reading is our chief meth- 
od for serious learning, most persons 
whether in school or out of school do not 
know their strengths and weaknesses as 
readers. They do not know how efficient- 
ly they read, do not know how and when 
to change reading gears when they shift 
purposes, do not know how to skim, do 
not know how to use reference materials 
or library procedures. Adult education in 
this field is meager. 

4. Could we begin right away to help 
boys and girls in school, young men and 
women in college develop a life-long read- 
ing program? This means seeing that there 
must be more reference books, dictionaries, 
and encyclopedias in their homes. It means 
helping them build their own libraries— 
often paperback books in which they can 
write down their thoughtful reactions. It 
means working with parents to see that 
reading silently and reading aloud become 
a regular part of the life of a cultivated 
home. 

5. Could we develop the multiple-media 
approach in teaching many subjects, espe- 
cially those which require sustained criti- 
cal reading? Could we dispel the belief 
that the aim of reading is not to cover the 
ground but to ancover it? A film, a televi- 
sion program, an excellent recording, an 
exhibit can help provide the necessary ex- 
perience which enables the reader to dig 
deeply into a subject. Television need not 
be a competitor of serious reading. It can 
increase the rich experience which a per- 
son brings to his reading. But there are 
some disquieting data. According to a poll 
of the Canadian Institute of Public Opin- 
ion 55 per cent watched some television 
“last evening” while only 17 per cent did 
some reading. 

Worry about new ways of communicat- 
ing has long concerned us but a look at the 
past is reassuring. A Canadian author, J.C 
Hodgins, who claimed to have observed 
the dire effects of novels gave this testi- 
mony in 1881: “I tell you candidly that I 
would have more hope of the future of a 
young man who smoked tobacco, chewed 


the weed, and got inebriated every New 
Year's Day and Dominion Day, than I 
would of one who, guiltless of these hab- 
hits, was an inveterate novel reader.” 

6. We can see that schools and colleges 
work seriously to develop the critical and 
discriminating user of the mass media— 
the book, the magazine, the newspaper, 
the film, the television program, and the 
radio. Since the aim of the mass media is 
often merely to occupy our attention with- 
out occupying our minds, we must teach 
students to be selective and discriminating 
in their choices. To choose wisely is to live 
well. 

7. Let those concerned with the educa- 
tional use of media as contrasted with the 
concern for entertainment develop them- 
selves into a public—an interacting group 
doing independent thinking and having a 
program of its own. What do we want to 
do as an International Reading Associa- 
tion ? 

8. We must make a massive attack on 
our ignorance in foreign affairs. A New 
York Times spot check showed that thirty- 
nine per cent of the adults in the United 
States did not know that Berlin is deep in 
East Germany. In every study of what the 
man on the street knows about foreign 
affairs we have discovered that one-third 
know almost nothing, one-third have some 
information, less than one-third could be 
called well-informed. Saul K. Padover 
says in a recent Public Affairs pamphlet, 
Understanding Foreign Policy, that ‘‘to 
live dangerously, as we are bound to do 
nowadays, is not bad, but to live ignorantly 
is catastrophic.” 

Newspapers, magazines, radio, film, tel- 
evision, and the book industry need to 
cooperate with the schools, colleges, and 
adult educators to build this understand- 
ing of foreign affairs. Reading alone will 
not do it but it will never be done without 
serious reading and enlightening discus- 
sion. 

It was said of William Rainey Harper, 
distinguished founder of the University of 
Chicago, that his life went out on a rising 
curve. Is it asking too much that we here 
pledge our own efforts to see that the lives 
of children and youth move forward on a 
rising curve? The late Robert Redfield, an 
anthropologist, put it this way in the last 
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thing he wrote: “We live for the growing 
of the human spirit, and in spite of all, we 
strive toward that growth up to the last 
movement of possibility.” 

To carry out the program suggested 
here will require a greater investment in 
education than we have ever made before. 
But when we make an investment the key 
question should not be, “how much money 
will it take?” but rather, ‘what is the rate 
of return?” 

Wise economists such as Theodore 
Schultz, of the University of Chicago, are 

inting out that the economic success of 
Soom, of Germany, of England is caused 
chiefly by their expenditures for education. 
This he says is aan money spent brings 
the highest amount of economic return, 
“is the key to the explosion of our own 
economic well-being.” 

Today we are spending large amounts 
of money for armament. I do not question 
the wisdom of defense spending but I put 
this question to you. y do we usually 
overfinance our fears and underfinance 
our hopes? Why not invest more money 


in people—all people everywhere ? 

“The greatest sin of the Jazz Age,” said 
Gerald W. Johnson in Incredible Tale, 
“was not drunkenness, not lechery, nor 
— but a vast criminal irresponsibi- 
ity . . . The average man took a holiday 
from thinking.” 


The problem of this next generation will 
be learning how to live in a world where 
the production of material abundance is 
no longer the critical problem. The prob- 
lem will be spiritual not material. More 
and more people are alienated from the 
land, their heroic encounter with an un- 
broken prairie is now a memory. They 
have been alienated from hand tools, from 
a meaningful craft, from the enriching 
comradeship of the threshing crew, the 
railroad section gang, the lumber crew in 
the North Woods. What next? Debilitat- 
ing spectatorship? Watching the heroics 
of the Westerns on television? 

Let us then remember the unfulfilled 
and the unexplored frontiers of the mind. 
Let us remember the one billion adults 
who cannot read. Let us remember the vast 
number of adults in Canada and the 
United States who have never gotten joy 
from their reading, those persons to whom 
reading is a chore and not a blessing. 

Walt Whitman wrote this inscription 
on a copy of Leaves of Grass and sent it to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Master, we have 
not come through centuries, caste, hero- 
isms, freedoms, to halt in this land today.” 

This conference is a sign that those of 
us deeply concerned about reading are say- 
ing: Let’s move ahead faster! Let’s get on 
with it! Time is running out! 
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T is more than a pleasure to be here in 

Toronto, speaking to this group. It 
gives me a sense of fulfillment because 
Canada has been the background for my 
first books and because I feel that I have 
inherited my talent for story-telling from 
a French-Canadian relative. 

When I was a child in Maryland, I 
listened to my mother’s ae of sto- 
ries told to her by uncle Michel Meloche. 
I tried to recapture their enchantment 
through my own version of them in The 
Talking Cat and Other Stories of French 
Canada. 

Uncle Michel was one of the raconteurs 
of old Canada. I don't believe that his tales 
are true folklore because I suspect that he 
made them up himself. I have never been 
able to find them among the folktales 
gathered by Canadian folklorists. I believe 
that he, like most writers of fiction, bor- 
rowed the characters and situations out of 
the realm of his own experience. 

I did this same thing in writing Sashes 
Red and Blue. The creatures in the folk- 
lore of Canada are so colorful and excit- 
ing, but the authentic stories are too fright- 
ening for children. I was introduced to 
the /oup garou at an early age because that 
monster used to chase my Grandfather 
Villeneuve. Sometimes he was a wolf, at 
others a great black dog. Once he turned 
into a ball of fire and pushed logs into the 
road in front of my grandfather's horse so 
that the driver was quite late getting home 
from the village after an evening session 
with some of the village cronies. 

Grandmother did not believe in the 
loup garou. But she knew that the eerie 
boatmen who flew their canoe through the 
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sky actually existed because she had heard 
their cries of “A la rame! A la rame!” My 
mother, a child at her side, heard them too, 
and said that they sounded very much like 
birds. 

There is one man of French-Canadian 
extraction in my own town in Rhode Is- 
land who firmly believes in the fi-follet be- 
cause that little imp often tries to get into 
his house at night. 

The supernatural creatures in my books 
are authentic characters of folklore but the 
humans are usually people I have known. 
Perhaps one character is a composite crea- 
tion of several different people, and most 
of the situations are those which come 
into my ken actually or vicariously. 

Every author has his own way of writ- 
ing his book. The popular method seems 
to be that of forcing oneself to sit down at 
a desk and spend a certain number of 
hours working a typewriter. If I tried to 
create a story that way, I fear I would only 
end up by writing a letter to a friend. 
There is something about facing a type- 
writer which makes me remember all of 
the unanswered correspondence in my 
desk. 

My method requires the patience of 
writing everything down in longhand. 
And I can’t even begin this until the 
whole story has run through my mind like 
a motion picture. Notes—yes. I begin tak- 
ing them as soon as I get my idea. All the 
time that I am thinking up my characters 
and becoming well-acquainted with them, 
I make notes. They are mostly descrip- 
tions and scraps of dialogue which have 
come into my mind. And I read dozens of 
books laid in the locale which I have 
selected—even though I may be familiar 
with it—so that I can get the feel of the 
background and lose myself in it. 

The Talking Cat and Alphonse, That 
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Bearded One, which are laid in Canada, 
were written before I ever set foot in the 
province of Quebec. Yet when I finally 
went there, everything looked familiar to 
me. I saw many of my characters in the 
flesh. It was a bit startling—like seeing 
ghosts. 

Never before had I visited the Ile aux 
Coudres in the St. Lawrence River, but I 
immediately recognized it as the setting 
for the stories of The Talking Cat. There 
was the little village in which Tante Odette 
lived. There was her neat whitewashed 
house with the sharp roof and the two 
dormer windows. Her outdoor oven was 
on the island, too, and her ox as well. 

Jean Labadie was working near his barn 
and I saw his big black dog, just as the 
village people had seen it, running along 
the dirt road and lifting one paw this way 
and the other paw that way. 

There was something frightening about 
it—as if I had not only created chafacters 
in a book but had given them life as well. 

Wings Against the Wind was written 
before I went to Brittany, but that part of 
France had interested me for a long time. 
I like to think that some of my Canadian 
ancestors were Bretons because they are 
such a sturdy, independent people. Al- 
though the story was laid in Brittany, the 
actual sea gull hero was one I had en- 
countered on the Olympic Peninsula of 
Washington during a boating trip up the 
Hood Canal. Some fishermen had a pet 
sea gull which they had hatched them- 
selves from a stray egg even as the Breton 
Jagot had done. Like Fripoun, the sea gull 
acted like a watchdog on their boat. Like 
Jacot, his master thought that he had 
taught the gull to swim. At the time, | 
took notes about the gull because I vaguely 
planned to put him into a short story 
someday. I didn’t know at the time that he 
was capable of flying all the way to Brit- 
tany, but fourteen years later I saw him in 
many Breton fishing villages. 

This method of writing about a physi- 
cally strange locale was a complete reversal 
of the way in which I wrote the stories 
laid in France—The Family Under the 
Bridge, The Happy Orpheline, Hortense, 
The Cow for a Queen and some which 
have not yet been published. 

For the three years that my husband was 


stationed at the European Command Head- 
quarters near Paris, I worked with a group 
of American Service Wives doing social 
welfare work. Among other duties, we 
took orphans for outings and gave parties 
for them. The Happy Orpheline was the 
result of my contact with the children in 
the St. Francois Orphanage in St. Germain 
en Laye. Of course, such a jolly institution 
as that fictional one run by Madame Flat- 
tot was entirely in my own mind. It is 
what I wished for all orphans. 

Brigitte, the heroine of The Happ) 
Orpheline, was one of my most contrary 
and exasperating characters. She changed 
the plot for me three times and insisted on 
letting the méchant dogs loose even 
though I tried to restrain her. By the time 
I had finished the book, Brigitte and 
Josine were as real to me as members of 
my own family. In physical appearance, 
Brigitte was a little schoolgirl who had 
crossed the street in front of my car one 
market day. I was particularly enchanted 
by the child’s hair style, which was unlike 
the low braid I had often worn as a little 
girl. The hair was drawn high on the 
crown of the head like the present-day 

nytail and gathered into a long, thick 
praia. It is a popular fashion among 
French children with long hair. Somehow 
I couldn't have my little orpheline wear 
her hair any other way or it would spoil 
the story. So when I sent in the artist's 
carbon copy, I pencilled a profile of Brig- 
itte in the margin. 

Another project of the group in which 
I worked was the collection of clothing, 
food and toys for the inhabitants of Abbé 
Pierre's village at Noisy-le-Grand, seventy- 
five per cent of whom are children, mostly 
under four years of age. As some of you 
may know, Abbé Pierre is the famous 
priest who has dedicated his life to help- 
ing the poor and homeless of France. At 
the same time, he encourages them to help 
themselves as much as possible. Such pov- 
erty as that at Noisy-le-Grand I had never 
seen before. In the middle of winters, 
there were half-naked children running 
around, and much of the fuel burned in 
the huts was scraps of garbage—and pre- 
cious little of that. 

It was an excellent field for observing 
human nature under the most adverse cir- 
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cumstances. Some of the people tried to 
better themselves, which was the Abbé’s 
true purpose in encouraging them to keep 
their families together. They put down 
wooden floors over the earthen ones in 
their shacks. They tried to turn their mud- 
dy, barren plots into gardens by making 
decorative fences of empty cans and wine 
bottles. Others lived like cattle in their 
stalls. Thieving was rife and nearly every 
family kept a watchdog for protection 
against it. Many of the people and their 
children looked mentally as well as physi- 
cally deficient. They had vacant, staring 
eyes and open mouths. Yet among them 
were those who had courage and char- 
acter—the ones who were helped to find 
some kind of lodgings in a town so that 
they would have the pride of living in a 
normal community. One could easily spot 
the people who would eventually oe 
themselves from the squalor of the make- 
shift village. 

We usually took candy for the children 
and slopped through the muddy streets, 
distributing it as we went along. In no 
time we resembled Pied Pipers. In this 
way I met the children of The Family 
Under the Bridge. A trio of little ones 
attracted me. There was the older girl of 
about nine years, who was especially pro- 
tective of her baby sister and somewhat 
bossy with the younger brother accom- 

anying them. All three, with their bright, 
intelligent eyes and red hair, were quite a 
contrast to the duller children. They fol- 
lowed us through the village, the girl car- 
tying her little sister most of the time. 
When I tried to give them candy a sec- 
ond time, the boy reached for it but his 
older sister grabbed his hand. “We have 
already had our candy,” she told me in 
French. 

Naturally I had a strong compulsion to 
put the children into a book. I — try- 
ing to visualize their parents. That is 
where the author's imaginative processes 
must be brought into play. He must know 
his characters even better than he knows 
his neighbors or members of his own 
family because he cannot read the thoughts 
of the latter. There must be reasoning in 
creating these characters. There must be a 
motive for the way they act. 

The Calcet children would have a 


proud mother. Circumstances she could 
not avoid would have brought her to 
Abbé Pierre's village. Many of the people 
we met at the Noisy-le-Grand encamp- 
ment had been living under the bridges of 
Paris. Madame Calcet might have been 
one of these unfortunates. The recognized 
“owners” of the spaces under the bridges 
are the tramps or clochards of Paris. The 
Calcets would surely meet one of them, 
especially if they had pre-empted his ter- 
ritory. That is how Armand came into the 
story. Like the sly rogue he was, he stole 
the story from the children, emerging as 
the leading character. 

One of the most unusual and interest- 
ing spectacles that I attended in Paris was 
the Christmas Eve party held for the c/o- 
chards under the Tournelle Bridge. It was 
sponsored by the parish of Notre Dame 
and some civic organizations. The bridge 
was closed with canvas at one end, char- 
coal burners were scattered around to give 
the tramps some warmth, hot food was 
provided and there was entertainment and 
community singing of Christmas carols. 
It was a strange experience to watch these 
denizens of the Parisian gutters gathering 
on the quay like rats attracted by garbage. 
Across the Seine, Notre Dame was illumi- 
nated like a vision. Over the quay towered 
the very fashionable Tour d’ Argent restau- 
rant with its lighted windows. I doubt that 
the people at the luxuriously-laden tables 
even knew about the tramps just below 
them who were eating aban from tin 
basins. And I am sure that the tramps 
themselves did not know that the Calcet 
family was with them. Only I know that 
they were there. Now the readers of The 
Family Under the Bridge know that the 
Christmas Eve under the bridge was one of 
the important events in their lives. 

I walked through the streets of Paris 
with Armand and the Calcet children dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. I took a note- 
book with me and wrote down everything 
I saw—the man fishing in the Seine on a 
bitterly cold morning, the busy wholesale 
markets of Les Halles, the Louvre depart- 
ment store with its “Mariage de Tartine” 
window, the narrow little street which had 
been the hideout of the beggars of Paris 
during the time of Victor Hugo's Notre 
Dame de Paris. 1 needed no imagination 
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for the descriptive sentences in my book. 

Then there had to be ies in my 
story because nearly every time that I loit- 
panes fa the streets of Paris, I encountered 
gypsies. Many people have told me that 

have never seen ies in Paris. 
They don’t look for them in the right 
places. The American housing project in 
which we lived was twice canvassed by a 
pair of children selling notions from 
door to door. One of them was a bright- 

little girl wearing golden ear-rings 
and high shoes without laces. I talked with 
them for awhile and asked them their 
names. Pierre and Simone, they said, and 
they belonged to the Gitan tribe. But the 
little girl's name was not Simone. It was 
Tinka in my book. 

As I mentioned before, the roguish 
Armand stole the story from the children. 
But I had my revenge upon him. I re- 
formed him and made him take care of the 
Calcets so that they would not have to go 
to Abbé Pierre's village for the hopeless. 
The old tramp didn’t want to help them. 
He tried to desert the family a couple 
times. But sometimes the author has the 
upper hand. 

So that is the way I created my last pub- 
lished book. I interwove the lives of peo- 
ple I found interesting, and I went for 
some walks in Paris. 

Friends have often asked me when I am 
going to begin writing for adults—as if 
juvenile story writing is an apprenticeship 
for a higher form of literary endeavor. I 
don’t believe that I shall ever try to write 
for adults. There is too great a satisfaction 
in the feeling that one has contributed to 
a child’s enjoyment and development. It is 
akin to the accomplishment I felt in con- 
tributing to children’s physical welfare in 
France. 


On Writing for Children 


RODERICK Haic-BROWN 


My first thought on writing for children 
is that I do not consider it a thing apart. 
It is simply writing to be read by a lively, 
curious, active, and exciting audience. | 
would not dream of insulting this audience 
by making things too easy. One of the pur- 


of writing for them, as in all writ- 
ing, is to make them reach, cause them to 
understand something new or something 
old in a new way, to leave them a little 
richer in mind and spirit than before. 

You will understand, of course, that I 
have never attempted to write for very 
small children. I write for children who 
are old enough to read for themselves. I 
find my children's books are read by chil- 
dren of all ages and even by some adults, 
just as I find that some of my adult books 
are read with satisfaction by some chil- 
dren. And I believe this is as it should be. 

Here perhaps I should become specific. 
I have written five books with children in 
mind — Si/ver, which was published as 
long ago as 1932; Starbuck Valley Winter, 
Saltwater Summer, Mounted Police Patrol, 
and Captain of the Discovery. In addition 
to these, Panther (or Ki-yu as it was called 
in the United States), and Return to the 
River are frequently read by children, 
though both were written for adults. 

If I say I do not consider writing for 
children a thing apart, why do I make this 
distinction? I plot a book for children 
exactly as I would a novel for adults. I 
aim for a good, strong story line and try to 
tell it through character growth. I write 
every bit as carefully as I do for adults, 
aiming for the clarity and simplicity of 
Style that a good writer is duty bound to 
aim for. The difference is that I tell my 
story and develop my characters as far as I 
possibly can through action and incident 
and concrete situations, rather than 
through abstract discussion or detailed 
examination of thought processes. Natur- 
ally I choose stories that can best be told in 
this way, but I try to write into them the 
strength and value and excitement of adult 
conceptions. If these are concessions, I 
think I can safely say they are the only 
ones I make. 

Subjects for books have rather often 
been suggested to me by lishers. My 
New York publishers, William Morrow 
and Company, knowing that I had spent 
some winters trapping, suggested that a 
boy's story around the subject might work 
out well—this was Starbuck Valley Win- 
ter. Since I had some experience fishing 
salmon commercially, I decided on a sequel 
around this subject—which was Salfuales 
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Summer. William Morrow again sug- 
gested Mounted Police Patrol, knowing I 
had gained a fairly intimate knowledge of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police while 
serving with them on loan from the 
Canadian Army during the war. 

Captain of the Discovery, which is the 
life of Capt. George Vancouver, the Brit- 
ish explorer, was su to me by a 
Canadian publisher, Mr. John Gray of the 
Macmillan Company. I suppose it was 
unprofessional of me to accept this assign- 
ment, since I had little knowledge of the 
subject beyond an understanding and love 
of Pacific Coast waters. The necessary re- 
search was formidable, but I have been 
able to put it to good use again since that 
time. 

Children often ask me why I do not 
write more about Don Morgan and Tubby, 
the heros of Starbuck Valley and Saltwater 
Summer. Commercially, I suppose this 
might be a good idea. But I am finished 
with Don and Tubby, pleasant young fel- 
lows though they are. I have used them 
up, worn them out, exhausted my interest 
in them. There are too many other things 
to be written, too many other types of 
character to be explored. 

I try so far as possible to make one in 
three or four of my books a child's book. 
My present effort for children, which I 
hope will be published this fall under the 
title The Farthest Shores, is an account of 
the early explorers of British Columbia. It 
was written first as part of a thirteen-hour 
radio series dramatizing the history of my 
province for its centennial year. The 
technique is experimental. I have ex- 
sanied a few of the narration sections and 
converted sound directions into descrip- 
tion. But for the most part I have left the 
dialogue exactly as it was originally writ- 
ten, - p- that this will prove stimulat- 
ing and entertaining. My hope is that a 
teacher in class or a parent at home, or 
even children among themselves, will be 
able to assign the parts ahead of time and 
let dialogue take over briefly from ordi- 
nary reading. Should this experiment 
prove successful I shall probably make 
two more books out of the rest of the 
series, but if it is not well received, it will 
be a very simple matter to convert the 
stage dialogue into ordinary literary dia- 


logue. My Toronto publishers, William 
Collins Ltd., are working on this project 
jointly with Longmans, Green and Com- 


pany. 

Still on this point of subjects and mate- 
rial, I think it 1s interesting to notice how 
readily one subject grows out of another. 
An important part of the early history of 
British Columbia was the Cariboo Gold 
rush, whose proportions and excitements 
were at least as exciting as those of the 
California Gold Rush in '49 or the Yukon 
Rush of '98. Miss Margaret Paull has sug- 
gested to me that a Boy's story of the 
Cariboo Gold Rush might be worth doing 
and I shall probably follow her sug- 
gestion. 

Suggestions of this sort are valuable and 
good only if they fit readily with a writer's 
own inclinations and interests. If they 
were not made rather frequently, I doubt 
if I should write as many children’s books 
as I do. But it is also possible that they are 
a little inhibiting. A writer may be all too 
willing to lay aside the stress and difficul- 
ties of something wholly new and of him- 
self, in favor of a publisher's su, ion. 
It is a point to be watched. I like the idea 
of contemporary situations and problems 
in which children can readily recognize 
themselves and their own times. Starbuck 
Valley, Saltwater Summer and Mounted 
Police Patrol are all books of this type and 
I should like to do others. The props and 
costume of history make it all just a little 
too easy and are too likely to control the 
terms of the story. I think children rate 
sensible discussion of their own times and 
ways, and life in their books that they can 
recognize as not too far removed from 
their own. This is the highest function of 
the adult novelist and it is equally the 
highest function of the child’s novelist. 

You will notice, I am sure, that I have 
spoken entirely of books designed to en- 
tertain children rather than instruct them. 
There is a large and important field for 
books that instruct, perhaps even for books 
that aim to “improve,” but I have no 
experience with them and they do not 
interest me. At the same time I am most 
deeply concerned that my books be authen- 
tic, both in spirit and in meaning. I am 
concerned that the technical details of 
trapping, fishing or police work be accu- 
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rate and avoid improbabilities. In histori- 
cal writing, I will not knowingly falsify 
any event or character in the slightest 
degree, even though it may be possible by 
so doing to improve the story considerably. 
I believe children are entitled to this sort 
of authenticity. I know they seek it con- 
stantly. And I believe this works out as the 
best possible form of instruction, because 
it is neither obvious nor a deliberate part 
of the author's purpose. 

In much the same way, I do not seek to 
moralize. I may sometimes wish to state a 
moral principle, but I will do so only 
through the natural course of the story 
and the natural development of the char- 
acters. 

I have, of course, already carried this 
matter of dissecting my own work too far. 
That is the business of readers and critics 
if they wish, but not of the man who 
writes. If he is a good writer he does not 
say deliberately: “I am going to draw a 
moral with this story” or “I'm going to 
teach with this book.” He writes into his 
book the things that are in him; he tells 
his story in the way that is to him the only 
way—and only out of this, which is the 
integrity of his profession, will come the 
moral if there is one, or the teaching if 
there is any. If the writer is not communi- 
cating his own enthusiasm, he is not writ- 
ing well. 

In saying this, I am saying again that 
writing for children is not a thing apart, 
it is simply writing. And I should like to 
go back again to my original point, that a 
writer's true purpose and function is to 
enable people to reach beyond themselves 
—into new sympathies, new understand- 
ings, brighter and livelier imaginings. 

From time to time I hear school teach- 
ers and even librarians suggest that such 
and such a book or piece is “too difficult” 
for high school students. I have sat in on 
panels where it was suggested that various 
essays in a high school text book, includ- 
ing some of my own, might be “too dif- 
ficult” for eleventh on twelfth grade 
students. I cannot help feeling that this is 
a oe wrong attitude. Let me ask 
this: In the books you read yourselves, 


don’t you ever come upon new words or 
words used in senses new to you? If you 
do not, ladies and gentlemen, your vocab- 


ularies are far ahead of mine. And, 
frankly, I don’t know how you made them 
that way, because vocabularies grow more 
from the reading of new and difficult 
things than in any other way. 

Similarly, let me ask: Do you ever read 
a book you do not fully understand? | 
suggest you do read such books quite often 
and that you come away from them still 
without full understanding, but with 
fuller understanding than you had before. 
I know that I read such books constantly; 
in fact, I seldom bother to read a book that 
I expect to find easy and to understand 
completely. After all, why should I? The 
true pleasures of reading are in discovery 
and stimulation, in growth of understand- 
ing, in the sharing of new thoughts and 
new conceptions. 

It seems unnecessary to tell you that in 
all I have said I have been thinking of 
normally equipped children — children 
who can read and understand at least as 
well as the average of their age. I am 
sympathetically aware that there are many 
children less fortunate than this, and I 
believe that many of you are concerned 
with them. Even for these children I be- 
lieve that most of my remarks hold true, 
though to a different degree. These chil- 
dren too should be made to reach, so far 
as they possibly can, without discourage- 
ment. For these children even more than 
for the others, active, concrete situations, 
and simplicity of style are essential. 

Simplicity of style, let me add, need not 
seem simple-minded. Perhaps purity is the 
better word—using the language at its 
best. It is possible to say things of great 
complexity in one and two-syllable words. 
Most things can be said in sentences not 
longer than four lines. Modern technical 
civilization tends to obscure this, but it 
remains a fact that the short, hard Anglo- 
Saxon words have the greatest power and 
clarity if they are properly used. Not so 
very long ago I suggested as a maxim to a 
group of high school scholarship students: 
“Never use a long word where one or two 
short ones will do.” Several immediately 
took issue with me: ‘‘But, sir,” they said, 
“if we wrote like that, we would sound 
like sixth-grade students. The examiners 
would think we didn’t know any better.” 
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Far be it from me to guess at what the 
examiners might think, but I do know 
this: students of this age and caliber who 
could have such fears have not been prop- 
erly taught the values of the English lan- 
guage. 

There are times when the difficult word 
must be used because nothing else will do. 
There are times when points of com- 


> 


plexity and difficulty must and should be 
dealt with in children’s books. Do not be 
afraid of the child’s mind. Do not seek to 
shelter it or coddle it. A stirred and acti- 
vated mind constantly strives and reaches 
beyond itself. It must have material to 
grow on. And what other duty has a 
teacher, any teacher, than to stir and acti- 
vate the mind? 
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Implications of a Changing Society for Present Practices in 


Reading Instruction 





1. In Primary Grades 
a. In Methods and Materials 
MILDRED A. DAWSON 


HAT’S the news? Did this morn- 

ing’s television program announce 
that the first American spaceman had 
reached Mars? Have Khrushchev and 
Nasser formed a friendly alliance over 
night? Has an inventive genius perfected 
an oxygen capsule that will provide air for 
uranium miners who are soon to land on 
the a hereless moon? Did you read 
today that the first rocket flight has car- 
ried the Canadian prime minister from 
Ottawa to London, England in less than 
an hour? 

Possibly none of these events happened 
last night; but some of them may occur 
just any time. We live in a world that is 
changing at a furious rate—a fact that has 
tremendous significance for schools. It is 
my task to explore the implications which 
a changing world may have for reading 
instruction at the primary level. 

What are these changes? In the first 
place, this is a time of swift travel, of ever- 
increasing speed in man’s movement from 
place to place by air and land and water. 
At the same time, communication by radio 
and television takes place as events occur 
or as soon as they terminate. This rapid 
travel and almost instantaneous communi- 
cation have important implications for our 
reading programs, implications that will 
be defined later in the paper. 

It seems that the closer we come to- 
gether, the farther apart many of the 
world’s nations grow. The Middle East, 
Formosa, Korea, and Berlin are among 
the trouble spots on our globe. We never 
know when another fighting war or global 
conflict may start, though we hope that 
our statesmen can negotiate the world 
into peace. Consequently many adults are 
jittery, unsettled, apprehensive. This is 
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another fact that has several significant 
implications for the reading curriculum. 

awe we are so close together and 
because we try to forget our jittery feel- 
ings by keeping busy, we join organiza- 
tions by the dozen. Father, mother, brother, 
sister are constantly going to some meet- 
ing, to some rehearsal, to a club or church 
society or civic forum. Our almost feverish 
activity keeps us away from home so much 
that the home is said to be a mere “filling 
station’’ where meals are served in buffet 
style on a staggered scheduled because the 
members of the family are often too busy 
to sit down together. The rush of our 
“normal” ways of living today makes an 
impact on the school that we must face 
and deal with. 

A still further shift in society's ways of 
living is being effected by the electronic 
nature of our age. We push a button, and 
the car starts or reverses direction, the 
automatic mixer fluffs up the ready-made 
cake batter, and in factories, automation 
is ere the work of men’s hands. Un- 
employment, displaced labor, the demand 
for highly trained technicians, increased 
leisure time are among the results of the 
electronic mechanization of our age. 

While the world is changing so rapidly, 
children remain much the same. They still! 
go ae a long process of maturation 
and the development of reading readiness; 
they continue to have the same basic needs 
to feel secure, to belong, to love and be 
loved, to achieve, to appreciate and be 
appreciated. They have the usual situation 
wherein social horizons are first limited 
to me and mine, then extend in turn to the 
family, the neighborhood and community, 
the nation, the world and the universe. 

How should we teachers of primary 
reading accommodate to the changes in 
our society? Are there phases which 
should be ignored because they are signfii- 
cant at the adult level and not pertinent to 
child living? Should we protect the young 
child from the jittery world of today? 
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Where are the reading teacher's responsi- 
bilities increased? decreased? greatly 
changed so that drastic revision is called 
for? 

Let us now consider the specific implica- 
tions that may help us answer these ques- 
tions. 

(1) In this period of swift travel and 
lightning-fast communication, the world 
has become very small, and children half- 
way around the world have actually be- 
come neighbors of our youn ils. This 
probably means that our rea ine tomtedlale 
should deal with stories and simple arti- 
cles about children of every color, of man 
nationalities, of every religious belief. 

The tensions of an unsettled world have 
great implications to teachers of young 
children. We must do all we can to pro- 
tect them from the “‘jitters’’ of the adult 
world. Only the secure child can grow into 
a stable, well adjusted adult, and his basic 
needs must be met as follows: (1) He 
must feel secure emotionally, intellectu- 
ally, and physically. (2) He yearns for 
success. We teachers will see that he— 
whatever his ability level—succeeds in his 
reading activities. (3) We will provide 
the literature which portrays well adjusted 
living: mischievous and active children 
who are accepted and loved by their 
family while suitable punishment is meted 
out if it is deserved; alert and energetic 
boys and girls who have problems and 

lans and work toward satistying solutions 
and fulfillments; prose and poetry written 
in beauty and designed to bring aesthetic 
satisfaction. 

The child, in an uncertain world, must 
grow into a very flexible human being who 
can accept change, modify plans, adjust 
to certain disappointments, and make the 
best of what is available. We reading 
teachers, therefore, will involve the chil- 
dren in planning and help them to per- 
ceive several alternatives, to make shifts 
when unexpected emergencies arise, and 
to accept inevitable disappointments with 
all possible cheerfulness. 

In another connotation, the unsettled 
state of the world makes another demand 
on those of us who teach primary reading; 
namely, that we train leaders. We can help 
in getting out of this mammoth world 
mess only if we develop citizens of deep 


insight and a great dedication to world 
service. We must, therefore, let our gi 
children forge ahead to their optimum 
heights. Some educators believe the 
individualized reading program is espe- 
cially suited to the brightest, most gifted 
pupils because of the opportunities to 
progress rapidly and to have a widely di- 
versified program. 

At the same time, we have responsibili- 
ties to all less gifted pupils. The slow 
starters need to be given time to mature 
sufficiently before they are introduced to 
successive in the reading program. 
The dull will need a carefully guided, very 
gradual, very concrete, very itive pro- 
gram. The underprivileged will need much 
enrichment and a truly — introduc- 
tion to books if they are to find reading a 
meaningful, stimulating, appealing experi- 
ence. Nearly all children can learn to read 
quite well if we tailor our program to fit 
individual differences. 

The rush of daily living, the feverish 
racing to meetings of many organizations, 
the hectic home life of today also make 
new demands on reading teachers. There 
should be quiet, relaxed times when ten- 
sion disappears. A smiling teacher shares 
an appealing poem, tells a famous folk 
tale, or reads from a book that all children 
should know and love. Thus do children 
acquire a love for books, a desire to read 
for themselves, and a life-long tendency 
to seek recreation and relaxation in fine 
books. 

The mechanized, electronically con- 
trolled world of today likewise brings us 
new problems and y Smeg Shorter 
hours mean more leisure, and leisure 
means time to read. So we must make 
learning to read a successful, rewarding 
experience for all children, regardless of 
their relative ability or background. Radio 
and television, in their turn, are making 
our children into very sophisticated 
youngsters who do not want to read pap 
in their early books, but who want stories 
of substance. The “whole-book”’ movement 
reflects this development. Now our first- 
graders can sit down and read an entire 
book with a lively plot, fast action, and 
intriguing characters. There are good easy 
informational books, too, that answer the 
factual questions raised by movies or tele- 
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vision programs which the children view. 
Reading can be a very rewarding experi- 
ence—if we make available materials that 
challenge our pupils without overburden- 
ing them. 

One particular service we can render 
here is to help parents understand the aims 
and policies in a well-rounded reading 
program that cares adequately for the 
pupils’ individual differences, to help 
them see that there should be no attempt 
to have their Jimmy “keep up with the 
Joneses." Moreover, we can help them 
select good books for their children’s 
birthday and Christmas gifts, help them 
see that just any book picked in the gro- 
cery or drug store is not good enough. 
They can find good books in these places, 
however, if we teach them how to choose 
good books. 

It seems that we can do much to meet 
the challenges and problems of a fast- 
changing society. We can help children 
understand and appreciate their world 
neighbors by providing simple, authentic, 
interesting books that feature the living 
conditions and aspirations of people of 
every race and religion. Within our chil- 
dren themselves we can encourage an inner 
calmness and emotional stability, a flexi- 
bility or all-sides-seeing characteristic that 
will enable the child to adjust to the prob- 
lems that he will confront as he becomes 
a responsible citizen in this changing 
world. This we can do by gearing our 
instruction to the pupils’ basic abilities and 
interests so that’ learning to read is a suc- 
cessful, rewarding experience, and by 
providing the best of children’s literature 
so that girls and boys get an insight into 
human motivations, problems, endeavors, 
and ideals. 

We hope ourselves to be alert, flexible, 
enterprising teachers of reading who will 
sensibly provide a well-rounded reading 
program that retains the best of the old 
and accepts the most effective procedures 
and materials of the new. Let's not be rigid 
standpatters nor gullible new-faddists who 
run wild whenever a new idea pops up. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training 
Mary C. AUSTIN 


That our society is a read-y society can- 


not be denied. Where simpler cultures 
exist, oral communication may be enough 
to permit them to function adequately. In 
a modern technological civilization, how- 
ever, the ability to read well for a variety 
of purposes is essential. 

As we think about the implications of a 
rapidly changing society for present prac- 
tices in reading instruction, we are im- 
pressed by the major educational changes 
that have taken place during the past fifty- 
odd years. Many schools will continue to 
cling tenaciously and blindly to the ac- 
complishments of the past, but it is our 
purpose at this conference to re-examine 
current practices in an effort to gain the 
perspective and insight necessary to meet 
the challenges of the future. 

Let us attempt, therefore, to construct 
a Mid-century American Profile of three 
important parts of the total reading pro- 
gram: testing and evaluation; the guidance 
of reading interests; and the training of 
teachers. 


Testing and Evaluation 


This century has seen the development 
of a vast array of tests and other appraisal 
techniques. World War I brought the 
widespread use of intelligence tests and 
within the next two decades dozens of 
aptitude and achievement tests were made 
available for clinical and classroom use 
During the 1940's and following World 
War II, an absorbing interest in complex 
emotional problems stimulated the devel- 
opment of clinical methods for the study 
of personality difficulties. 

Why should the testing movement have 
gained such momentum during this par- 
ticular period? Two partial answers may 
be found in a changing society that has 
required its schools to keep pace with the 
times. First, for longer than we realize, 
the public has demanded that the schools 
teach more than the 3 R's. Testing helped 
determine the minimum time needed for 
the effective teaching of spelling, arith- 
metic, reading, and writing in order that 
more time could be provided for an en- 
riched curriculum. Second, the transition 
from agrarianism to industrialism brought 
thousands of children into urban centers 
where they fell into the hands of rela- 
tively untrained administrators, thus creat- 
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ing problems with which they were unable 
to = Again the use of tests helped 
schools to reach decisions regarding place- 
ment, promotion or retention, retardation, 
and remedial teaching. 

In the past, schools frequently relied 
upon the use of standardized tests as the 
sole method of appraisal. The advantages 
of reliability, validity, objectivity of scor- 
ing, and national norms offered by the 
best tests made it possible for schools to 
compare their level of reading achieve- 
ment with that of institutions throughout 
the country, as well as to make compari- 
sons of classes within their own systems. 

Today the need to ig Mer oe the re- 
sults of standardized tests has been almost 
universally recognized. The concept of 
evaluation has broadened to include ap- 
praisal of the learner's characteristics in a 
particular learning environment and ac- 
cording to specific educational objectives. 

The use of informal, teacher-devised 
procedures is a distinct characteristic of the 
modern evaluation program. Primary 
teachers learn about the reading status and 
needs of their pupils through teacher- 
made tests, interest inventories, anecdoctal 
records, oral and silent reading appraisals 
with paragraphs of varying levels of dif- 
ficulty, readiness or reading skills check 
lists, records of independent reading, and 
others. 

Formerly, the complaint was heard that 
schools felt their responsibility for evalua- 
tion ended when the tests were scored 
and the results had been filed in a central 
office folder which in too many instances 
might never be viewed again. Within re- 
cent years the information about pupils’ 
reading achievement has been used for 
more intelligent purposes: the organiza- 
tion of the classroom into groups for read- 
ing instruction and the selection of appro- 


» > ° 
priate methods and materials to be used 


in developing reading skills, attitudes, 
and interests. 

Despite the progress that has been made 
in the teaching of reading, absurd charges 
that schools have failed to teach young 
people to read have focused attention upon 
the need to adopt improved ways of evalu- 
ating current reading programs and pupil 
abilities. Far too many schools lack sys- 
tematically planned programs for the 


study of the reading development of their 
pupils. 

7 pan techniques have aided greatly 
in the recognition of individual differ- 
ences. All schools face the increasing 
responsibility of recognizing and provid- 
ing for those children who deviate from 
the class average. The need to educate our 
gifted children to meet the changing de- 
mands of society requires their early ident- 
ification in the primary grades. The diffi- 
cult problem of focating potential juvenile 
delinquents remains largely unsolved at 
the present time. The accumulated effects 
of failure in reading necessitate earlier 
provision for retarded readers. Until these 
serious problems can be overcome, undis- 
covered talents and wasted skills will con- 
tinue to be a threat to our national security. 


Guidance in Reading 


This century has shown repeatedly that 
persons with adequate reading skills are 
not necessarily the ones who will develo 
enduring habits of reading. During this 
year’s National Library Week, Canadians 
and their neighbors in the United States 
must have been equally shocked to learn 
that they are at the bottom of the list of 
English-speaking countries in their read- 
ing of books. Have the newer media of 
communication succeeded in becoming so 
glamorous that reading has — off 
sharply? No, the evidence is to the con- 
trary. 

We have learned, however, that the 
reading experiences of children in the pri- 
mary gtades are as crucial as any others in 
deciding whether or not the children will 
have established lifelong habits of read- 
ing by the time they are adults. As boys 
and girls master some of the basic skills in 
their early school years, they become in- 
creasingly more independent in their read- 
ing. 

More than ever before, teachers are 
capitalizing upon children’s interests by 
using them as springboards to reading. 
Research studies ian provided educators 
and publishers with information concern- 
ing the general interests of large numbers 
of children at various stages of their devel- 
opment. With these generalizations as a 
guide and an understanding that individ- 
ual interests vary greatly, skilful teachers 
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have devised a number of ways to identify 
children’s interests and aspirations. 

Fortunately, the past thirty years have 
seen the development of a rich body of 
children’s books from which teachers have 
been able to select beautiful ones about 
almost any exciting topic or person of 
interest to their pupils. Finding the right 
book for the right child, however, means 
that the teachers must have a wide ac- 
quaintance with children’s books. The 
addition of approximately 1,500 new ones 
each year necessitates that teachers keep 
informed by reading book reviews and by 
browsing frequently in stores and libraries. 
Gradually, teachers have come to realize 
the importance of equipping themselves 
with good, current book lists. As an exam- 
ple, the 1959 edition of R. R. Bowker 
Company's Best Books for Children con- 
tains brief descriptions of 2,700 titles ar- 
ranged by grade and subject and indexed 
by author, title, and illustrator. The ap- 
pearance of this annual list of ste 
recommended by the Library Journal, the 
ALA Booklist, the Children’s Catalog, 
and others, provides a wealth of first hand 
information that will enable teachers to 
quickly translate children’s stated prefer- 
ences into reading interests. 

There must be many opportunities for 
the informal sharing of recreational read- 
ing. Teachers should continue to read and 
to tell stories in the primary grades. In- 
stead of the mechanical reporting devices 
of a few decades ago, teachers should 
foster lively informal discussions of books 
by which the children sell themselves and 
each other on reading. Personal confer- 
ences and cumulative records of a child's 
independent reading can have the distinct 
advantage of nourishing the child’s pride 
as he sees his list of books grow and of 
alerting the teacher to trends and special 
interests as they develop. Many primary 
teachers are also using a commercially pre- 
pared device such as My Reading Design 
(North Manchester, Ind.: Reading Circle, 
Inc.) in building the child's awareness of 
the number of areas in which he may 
select books. 

Within recent years, good teachers have 
learned to use the basal reading program 
as a springboard to creative activities and 
further reading. Basal readers usually 


have stories organized by themes or cen- 
ters of interest; e.g., circus stories, folk 
tales, animal stories, famous people, and 
others. By referring to the suggestions for 
enrichment made in the teachers’ guide- 
book for the series, even new teachers can 
introduce stories, poems, music, and art 
activities related to the current unit. 

Stimulating and guiding children’s in- 
terests in reading involves more than a 
matching of children’s interests and books, 
important as this is. If teachers are to suc- 
ceed in transmitting the joy of reading to 
their pupils, they must have experienced 
the personal pleasures and values of books. 
In the past, teachers as a group were crit- 
icized for their underdeveloped interests 
and tastes by people who — out that 
far too many educators failed to open a 
book, except those texts from which they 
taught. During the last decade as I have 
worked with hundreds of in-service and 
pre-service teachers, I have been gratified 
to discover that most of them are members 
of at least one adult book club, that many 
are serving either as leaders or participants 
in Great Books courses, and that they list 
reading as their most frequent recreational 
activity. 

Although the idea of using books to 
influence behavior is not new, the practice 
of using books for guidance purposes has 
gained popularity in recent years. During 
the 1940's a number of studies and con- 
ferences were devoted to ways of meeting 
the problem of rapid social change and its 
impact on the social development of boys 
and girls. Sociological conbicts in values 
found in the community, the individual's 
economic status, the pattern of family life, 
and in inter-group relations add to the 
instability caused by the rapid changes 
occurring in our daily lives. 

While there is no conclusive evidence 
during this half-century regarding the full 
potentialities of reading to promote per- 
sonal adjustment and mental health, ex- 

rienced teachers, report that the right 

ks at the right time can alleviate a 
pupil's personal problems. 


Teacher Training 


The training of teachers to provide 
quality instruction for millions of young 
people has become one of the critical prob- 
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lems in education within recent years. 
While there are other essentials that must 
also be provided before a nation can ob- 
tain an excellent educational program, the 
importance of competent teachers can be 
illustrated by the fact that each elementary 
teacher who retires this year will probably 
have taught approximately 1,000 pupils. 
The devastating effects of incompetency 
become immediately apparent if as many 
as 100 of the retiring teachers were inef- 
fectual in their classrooms. 


Combined with the problem of pro- 
viding competent teachers has been the 
necessity of finding enough teachers to 
overcome the serious shortage. In 1958, 
school enrollments rose for the fourteenth 
consecutive year, resulting in an all-time 
record. The need for teachers, of course, 
grows in proportion to the expanding 
school population, but is complicated by 
the fact that the present teacher shortage 
is a result of the ive birthrate of twenty- 
five years ago and the increasing industrial 
competition for capable man see 

With these ideas in mind, let us think 
about the present status of teacher pro- 
grams in reading. Actually, there has been 
no nationwide study of either the prepara- 
tion of teachers of reading or of their 
actual effectiveness in the classroom. 


Surveys of school reading programs, 
including studies of the professional back- 
ground of the staff, show that a large num- 
ber of elementary teachers have little or no 
preparation in the area of reading instruc- 
tion. Many teachers lack some credits 
normally considered minimal requirements 
and are working under “emergency cer- 
tificates.”” 

Local reading surveys also reveal that 
although teachers may have had a course 
in reading methods, their present knowl- 
edge is inadequate for the demands placed 
upon readers in a complex society. Many 
of these teachers are unable to provide 
for the normal range of individual differ- 
ences found within their classrooms. More 
than this, they are unable to identify the 
particular abilities, needs, and interests of 
many children in their classrooms. 

During the past a number of research 
studies have investigated the problems of 
retarded readers, concluding that adequate 
instruction can be blamed for a sizable 


ean of the difficulties. Logically it can 
assumed that colleges of education are 
responsible to a large extent in preparing 
teachers to give adequate instruction. 
Hence, there is a need to examine the pro- 
grams offered by teacher training institu- 
tions. In many colleges the reading meth- 
ods courses are subjects of vigorous con- 
troversy in themselves. Training in reading 
may be given as an integral part of a more 
general curriculum course, with — 
two or three sessions devoted to the teach- 
ing of reading. Other courses have been 
criticized for their highly theoretical con- 
tent and complete separation from the 
problems encountered by beginning and 
experienced teachers. In others, training is 
frequently limited to instruction in the use 
of a specific method, overlooking the need 
for a critical — of the various pro- 
grams and methods in current use. 

On the brighter side, almost every state 
now requires that elementary teachers take 
at least one course in the teaching of read- 
ing or the language arts. A few states have 
progressed beyond this and have proposed 
action which will establish qualifications 
which will lead ultimately to the certifica- 
tion of reading teachers. 

During the past decade the teacher has 
been recognized as a key person and 
teacher education as an important ingred- 
ient in the ultimate success of the nation’s 
youth. As a result, higher standards of 
professional preparation have gone into 
effect. Teacher education programs have 
also recognized the need to develop edu- 
cators with broad cultural backgrounds. 
The modern teacher requires a good lib- 
eral education, as well as good profes- 
sional preparation. 


Conclusion 


In an age of great concern for educa- 
tion it is especially important that teachers 
and administrators possess an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the value and in- 
fluence of their work. The heavy demands 
placed upon educators by a society that 
expects both quantity and quality educa- 
tion from its schools, requires far more 
than the mastery of methods of teaching 
or the practice of a core of psychological 
knowledge regarding the learning process 
and the maturation of boys and girls. 
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I believe that the growth of education 
and culture in America has been nothing 
less than spectacular during the present 
century. Continued progress in the areas 
of evaluation, guidance of reading inter- 
ests, and teacher-training can be expected 
to result in the “pursuit of excellence” so 
fervently desired by all. 


2. In Grades 4-6 
a. In Methods and Materials 
“They DO Learn to Read by Reading” 


LILIAN MOORE 


You have been looking at middle-grad- 
ers all year now—at fourth-graders, fifth- 
gtaders, sixth-graders; at short boys, tall 
girls, lean girls, plump boys; at the imma- 
ture and the gifted; at the homework-do- 
ers and the home-work “don't-ers’’; at 
children fantastically energetic and un- 
believably inert. If you were all to com- 
pare notes wouldn't you feel renewed sur- 
prise that middle-grade youngsters could 
differ so? That in any one classroom they 
could represent so wide an arc of personal 
development and achievement ? 

And would you not at the same time be 
impressed anew at how much these chil- 
dren have in common? For in spite of all 
the TV-inspired precocity and surface 
sophistication, they have, of course, lived 
only nine or ten or eleven years. Don't 
they all, for example, seem to go back to 
perverse eight-year-oldness one day and 
reach teen-ward the next? They tell us 
fiercely ‘leave me alone !”’ Yet how vulner- 
able they are, how dependent on our adult 
good will and support. How important 
their secrets are, and how terribly they care 
about the judgments of their peers! 

We who have been creating books espe- 
cially for these fascinating middle-graders 
of yours have come to know them, too. In 
the last two years Scholastic’s Arrow Book 
Club program has reached hundreds of 
thousands of your youngsters from coast 
to coast——in the United States and in 
Canada. We welcome this opportunity to 
compare notes with you, and to consider 
some of the implications of what we have 
learned from your pupils. 

We bring you glad tidings: Middle- 


graders love to read. They reach out greed- 
ily to books when books are made avail- 
able. They save their pennies to buy 
books. They find the most ingenious ways 
to earn book money. They read while they 
wait for their school buses. They read 
when they should be doing other work. 
They share and swap books. They read! 

This is an important thing to know. 
Even if the fifth graders you have been 
living with this year think all books are 
for the birds; even if your present sixth 
graders can read but never do—it is im- 

rtant to examine this evidence that the 
middle-grader tends to be a natural reader. 
For years now we have been saying theo- 
retically that he should be; that the child 
who has progressed normally to the mid- 
dle grades should by the middle grades 
glory in his power to read independently; 
that now the lifetime reading habits get 
their momentum. 

For if it is trae—if the middle-grader 
is potentially a wide-ranging reader, then 
does it not become a key task of our 
instructional program to explore the ways 
in which this potential can be released ? 

In the days before this meeting, I spent 
hours going through hundreds of letters 
from teachers of middle-graders . . . let- 
ters from big cities and tiny wonderful 
towns tucked away in the crannies of our 
map . . . from Lodge Grass, Montana and 
Tip-Top, Virginia and Grass Lakes, Mich- 
igan as well as cities as far flung as Dayton 
and Philadelphia and Birmingham and 
Palo Alto. And like a thread, there runs 
through these letters a slightly dazed de- 
light at the excitement that children are 
showing—of all things—about BOOKS! 

What are the elements in our book- 
reading program that children have re- 
sponded to so eagerly? I suggest that you 
ignore for the moment the fact that our 
particular program provides books at 
25 cents and 35 cents and stresses book 
ownership. Of course that’s important. 
But it is equally important that there 
are now being published in the United 
States and Canada some 1500 children’s 
books—every year—that there are avail- 
able to children today in unique abund- 
ance beautiful, thrilling, ielesine, 
ordinary and extraordinary books on 
every reading level for almost every 
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interest a child could have. What a 
resource! Dog books, horse stories, fairy 
tales, sports stories, mysteries, books about 
the stars, the moon, the weather, about 
rocks and rills and dinosaurs and snakes. 
No matter what a modern youngster wants 
to make or build or investigate . . . no 
matter what his dreams or worries or am- 
bitions may be, there are books for him to 
read. And the last two years have seen 
something new added to this outpouring 
of books for children. Now publishers are 
serious about creating special books for 
the beginning and the not-too-independ- 
ent reader. 

All those books and all those children! 

May I suggest some of the factors we 
believe have operated in our program to 
bring them together so dramatically? 
These factors operate every day in your 
own classrooms, of course. They explain 
some of the deep satisfactions teachers and 
children feel in the individualized reading 
program. What is new is the scale on 
which we have observed these phenomena. 
I think of three words as clues... 
SPONTANEITY: — CONTACT: — 
OVERFLOW. 

First is the spontaneity which is released 
when there is freedom to roam in one’s 
reading. Both good and indifferent readers 
respond to this atmosphere. 

What shall it profit a man to practice 
his golf stroke forever in his back yard or 
his Australian crawl in the bathtub? The 
deepest thrill in having ability is in using 
it. The golfer needs the golf course, the 
swimmer needs the lake, and no reading 
skills program that stays inside a practice 
book or basic text will ever make an avid 
reader. The fullest self-propelling satis- 
factions in reading come not from making 
a correct response in a workbook, but from 
experiencing the emotions projected by a 
writer. Perhaps, as a writer for children, 
I am expressing personal bias. Far more 
than being sure my readers can pronounce 
every word, I want them to laugh when I 
write something funny. I want them to 
cry when I write something sad. And 
when I hold up a mirror I want them to 
say “I feel the same way!” 

For the poor reader and the uninter- 
ested reader, we especially need to break 
through the vicious circle of non-reading. 


The poor reader needs the most practice 
in reading—and gets the least. He reads 
words where others read sentences. He 
reads sentences where others read para- 
graphs. He reads paragraphs where others 
read pages. How often does he ever read 
a book? 

I do not underestimate his need for 
direct practice. But a word on a flashcard 
may be quite a different experience when 
it is met in a real context. The word 
“help” may be hard to remember if you 
meet it as a problem in medial vowels or 
initial consonants. But when you read a 
story that says “Help! Help! came a cry 
in the night,” you've got the kind of 
meaning may make the word unfor- 
gettable. 

I do not undervalue the skills pro- 
gram, as I have said. How could I? I be- 
gan my teaching career in a truant school 
teaching delinquent teen-age non-readers. 
In the many that followed I taught 
only irene readers. In the classroom 
and reading clinic, I have fought the bat- 
tle of the sight vocabulary, the phono- 
gram and the reversal. I have lived with 
the deep, deep sense these disabled read- 
ers have that “something is wrong with 
me because I cannot read.” 

More than anyone else, the poor reader, 
I feel, needs the ience of some joy- 
ous spontaneous reading. One of the most 
heartening things that teachers have re- 
— to us is the way their poor readers 

ve moved from our joke books to our 
more substantial fare, gaining not only in 
reading experience but in status, too. 

What can wide free ranging reading do 
for poor readers? A junior high school 
remedial reading teacher in New York 
City came to us for help. After one year 
of trying every method, she wanted to 
experiment with the presence in her reme- 
dial reading room of an abundance of 
attractive books. We provided about 85 
Arrow books—a smorgasbord of titles— 
gay paperbacks on fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade reading levels. 

From September to March, this teacher 
worked with 154 children from grades 
seven, eight, and nine. Their reading 
grades ranged from zero to seventh grade. 
She went on with her formal remedial 
program. But she encouraged spontaneous 
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book borrowing and discussion. In Sep- 
tember she had tested the youngsters with 
the California reading test, Elementary 
form W. In March she re-tested with 
Form X. I quote her remarks: “The 
twenty-five children who made the great- 
est gains on the reading test were the 
twenty-five children who had on their own 
borrowed the most books from the library 
shelf. Some of these children had never 
freely read a library book before. I feel 
that when children like these make such 
significant gains, when they suddenly 
show a new competence in reading, more 
than my systematic drill is responsible. 
There isn't any question in my mind that 
these children have learned to read by 
reading.” 

If the first clue lies in the word Spon- 
taneous, the second is in the word, Con- 
tact—contact with the real life interests 
of middle-graders, with their out-of-school 
enthusiasms . . . for example, with the 
TV programs and the movies that they 
like. 

Have you perhaps seen the movie “The 
Seven Voyages of Sinbad’? You will 
quail at what has been done to The Arab- 
ian Nights. The children love it, of 
course. I know some fourth graders who 
have scared themselves silly seeing it 
three times. 

Guess which Arrow book is a best 
seller! ‘The Seven Voyages of Sinbad and 
Other Tales From the Arabian Nights.” 
This, however, is a fine retelling of the 
old beloved tales . . . CONTACT. 

What a high voltage charge there is in 
these real life interests of children! When 
we tap it we get powerfully motivated 
reading. How the children gobbled up 
the books, Old Yeller and Little Women 
after they saw the movie and the TV pro- 
grams. Girls who secretly dream of being 
great ballerinas have been glued to the 
pages of On Your Toes, Susie. Boys who 
want to build muscles, play football, ride 
the range, can't get enough books to sat- 
isfy these hungers. It is one of the pub- 
lishing facts of life, by the way, that there 
are never enough good books about horses 
to satisfy our horse-daffy ten and eleven 
year old girls. 

After all this spontaneous reading, then 
what? After we have made contact with 


the children and they know we respect 
their interests, no matter how corny they 
are? Then comes the wonderful overflow 
into the classroom. 

Do you fear that the science program, 
for example, may suffer from so much 
plain unassigned, unchecked-up-on read- 
ing? Let me read what a teacher wrote us 
from Paris, Texas. She is talking about 
one of our Arrow reprints, Miss Pickerell 
Goes to Mars. 


She writes: ‘May I commend you for 
selecting for us this interesting, informa- 
tive, and completely delightful story! 
Even my slowest pupils can tell you ail 
about Miss Pickerell! They thoroughly 
enjoyed this quick-thinking and helpful 
person and the grateful crew which she 
aided. From this interest they were able 
to add such words as navigator, destina- 
tion, transparent, souvenir, vicinity, alter- 
nately, and conferring to their vocabulary. 
They became interested in learning about 
Mars and gleaned the following informa- 
tion: (1) The distance through Mars is a 
little more than half the distance through 
the earth; (2) a day is twenty-four hours, 
thirty-seven, and one-half minutes; (3) a 
year is 685 days long; (4) Mars has white 
caps at the poles; (5) Mars looks red, 
has mountains, has a thin atmosphere with 
little oxygen, and is very dry; (6) Mars 
has a temperature of eighty degrees at 
noon and becomes very cold after dark. 

“Some of the gifted children became 
interested in rocket ships and space travel; 
they read eight books on this subject, 
drew models of space — gave current 
activity reports; and listed for the rest of 
the class some facts which they were able 
to find in their reading: (1) The atmo- 
spheric pressure of Mars was much less 
than that of the earth; (2) the pressure 
suits had to maintain the same pressure 
as that of the earth; (3) the atmosphere 
of Mars did not contain enough oxygen 
for people from the earth; (4) how the 
oxygen tank has connected to the pressure 
suit; (5) the temperature of Mars was too 
cold for people from the earth; (6) in- 
teresting facts about the pressure lock.” 

And, from a teacher in New Jersey, a 
letter about a book called Oliver Becomes 
a Weatherman. She writes: ‘The children 
delighted in hearing about Oliver Ott's 
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scientific adventures with weather. As a 
result of Oliver's interest in making and 

ing home-made weather instruments, 
- too, created a weather station in our 
classroom. The children made a barometer 
and wet-bulb thermometer as Oliver sug- 
gested. We made a weather vane and 
compared its findings with a commercial 
one. Several of the children became 
“Olivers” with their daily predictions. We 
had fun comparing our findings with our 
area weather station reports. Records of 
weather instruments were recorded in 
forms of graphs and charts. We became 
familiar with weather maps and reports 
in daily papers. The children enriched 
their science vocabulary (prediction, 
weather bureau, weather instruments, 
barometer, and air pressure), after having 
enjoyed Oliver's adventures. 

“We, too, experienced disappointments 
because of changing weather conditions 
(no outdoor play because of rain and no 
ice skating because of a sudden rise in 
temperature). 

“Five copies of the book became well- 
used. This was an excellent book for sheer 
reading enjoyment as well as a source of 
scientific information.” 

There is almost no area in the curric- 
ulum in which this spill-over from wide 
reading, this heightened interest in ideas 
and in content, is not evident. Recently, I 
sat in a fifth-grade classroom when a 
question came up about the Louisiana 
Purchase. Three children leaped to their 
books to explain, to quote, to clinch a 
ro. And these were self-selected li- 

tary books—the kind we used to think 
of as ‘‘recreational reading.” 

There is one more thing we have 
learned from your middle-graders as they 
clamor for books. Not only are they 
natural readers. They just naturally want 
to learn, too. One of their favorite books 
was The Young Readers’ Book of Presi- 
dents. They say: “Give us more books 
like that.” Just think: They are eager for 
books that will teach them what yow want 
them to learn! They would much rather 
learn than, as they put it, “be dumb.” 

Long ago men, weary men, dragging a 
heavy load along the ground had a bright 
idea. They put wheels under their burden. 
In the abundance of childrens’ books 


available today, perhaps the teacher may 
be able to get her program rolling more 
easily, too. One thing is certain, her mid- 
dle-graders will be glad to lend a hand! 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Critical Appraisal of Present Practices 
of Training Teachers” 


MIRIAM NORTON 


For nearly twenty years I have been pre- 
paring student teachers for teaching read- 
ing in the schools of Manitoba. During 
this time I have taught courses in reading 
to experienced teachers in summer school 
sessions, and spoken to thousands of them 
in conventions over all the province. Over 
the years I have visited hundreds of class- 
rooms in urban and rural areas and have 
seen these teachers taught by me, teaching 
reading. How effectively? Anyone with 
similar experience in any part of Canada 
knows the pattern. Some teachers conduct 
a reading a as if Mr. Reading him- 
self were guiding every move; some teach 
as if the research of the last thirty years 
had never been done, or, if done, certainly 
not made available to teachers; many fol- 
low a routine pattern of assigning and 
testing with little or no attempt to enrich, 
to extend, to individualize instruction. 

As research continues to explore the 
complexities of the reading process and 
adds to the scope of the reading program, 
the lag between theory and practice be- 
comes more noticeable, and the need for 
continuing critical appraisal of our meth- 
ods of training rade sm more imperative. 
The increasing demands of our rapidly 
changing society and the greater public 
interest in education are further reasons 
for the need for this appraisal. 

This paper is not meant to be in any 
way an exhaustive or profound study. I 
chose the subject because of dissatisfaction 
with the results of my own efforts in the 
interests of better reading instruction, and 
I thought it would be salutary to discover 
what people concerned with teacher-edu- 
cation in the other provinces of Canada 
were thinking. I, therefore, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to certain key people in each of 
the ten provinces. The personnel in- 
cluded those engaged in teaching reading 
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in teachers’ colleges and universities, su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and class-room 
teachers. The questionnaire attempted to 
discover opinion in three main areas: the 
effectiveness of pre-service training in 
—— reading, the scope and effective- 
ness of in-service training, and opinion 
with respect to possible means of im- 
rovement. 

I shall begin by outlining briefly the 
general characteristics of teacher training 

grams in Canada at the present time. 

n three provinces, Alberta, Newfound- 
land and, just recently, British Columbia, 
all teacher training has been taken over 
by the oye universities. In the edu- 
cation faculties of these institutions vari- 
ous patterns of training may be found. 

In the other provinces the pattern is 

erally — university graduates attend 
Faculty of Education courses at the Uni- 
versity for one year, while others attend 
Teachers Colleges to which entrance re- 
quirements vary from junior matricula- 
tion to senior matriculation, depending on 
the province. With the exception of On- 
tario where two years training is required 
for students entering with junior matricu- 
lation standing, these are one year courses. 
In some provinces a university degree with 
one year's training qualifies for teaching 
in all grades from one to twelve; in some, 
one year's training after junior matricula- 
tion qualifies for teaching in grades one 
to eleven. 

Practice teaching is, of course, an inte- 
gral part of training courses in all teacher- 
training institutions. The time spent in 
practice and conditions under which it is 
performed vary widely from province to 
province. The time varies from three 
weeks for observation and practice to 
eight weeks. In some provinces all prac- 
tice teaching is done in classrooms of 
teachers specially chosen for high quality 

tformance. Other provinces report dif- 

culty in securing enough top-level class- 
rooms to accommodate the large numbers 
of students. 

Where specific courses in reading are 
given, most of the time is spent on pri- 
mary reading although some provinces 
have specific courses for intermediate 
grade reading, e.g., Manitoba. In British 
Columbia, Victoria College gives Lan- 


guage Arts courses with the bulk of the 
time spent on reading, and students may 
take a primary emphasis or intermediate 
emphasis course. ; 

oo often practice teachers have little 
or no connection with the training institu- 
tion. Most provinces rt difficulty in 
securing enough top-level teachers to per- 
mit all students to practice in classrooms 
where they will see only the best in read- 
ing instruction. 

As the graduates of these one year 
training courses go out into the field, what 
helps are available to them? Reports from 
all provinces show an increasing amount 
and variety of in-service training pro- 
cedures. These procedures I shall attempt 
to evaluate briefly as each is discussed. 

Summer schools for teachers are held 
in all provinces, compulsory at set inter- 
vals for up-grading in some places, vol- 
untary in others. Naturally, as responses 
to the questionnaires indicate, the effec- 
tiveness of these varies according to the 
quality of instruction and the over-all 
efficiency of their organization. 

All provinces arrange conventions and 
institutes for teachers, the latter tending to 
show an increasing emphasis on reading. 
Effectiveness of these varies from province 
to province and from district to district, 
but the general opinion is that they are 
“too sporadic” to be of great value in 
improving reading instruction. 

ost of the large city systems have 
staffs of reading consultants who may be 
called upon to advise schools in improv- 
ing the teaching of reading, and in some 
large centers, as in Winnipeg and To- 
ronto, reading clinics help in the diag- 
nosis and remediation of cases of extreme 
disability and give help to schools in 
evaluating and improving reading pro- 
grams. 

Supervisors in city systems, inspectors, 
and superintendents in towns and rural 
areas, are, so far, the main source of help 
to the classroom teacher. Naturally super- 
vision is more effective in the cities, 
where supervisors can visit classrooms 
more frequently. 

Most responses to the questionnaire 
indicate that supervision outside of large 
centers is not sufficient to be very helpful 
in improving reading instruction. Inspec- 
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tors continue to complain of seeing waste- 
ful and inadequate methods of instruction 
in reading which their few visits can do 
little to improve. All responses indicate 
the need for more and better-trained 
supervisors. 

Some evidence of improvement in sup- 
ervision, however, is reported. British 
Columbia and Manitoba are currently 
increasing the number of rural inspectors. 
Nova Scotia's rural supervisors have or- 
ganized teachers’ study groups, compul- 
sory for teachers after two years’ teaching. 
Winnipeg reports great success with in- 
service courses for elementary supervisory 
— In most provinces, notably Al- 

rta, university faculties offer summer 
school courses in reading at advanced levels 
for teachers and supervisors of reading. 

Interesting evidence of experimenta- 
tion in supervision comes from Saskatche- 
wan where “helping teachers’ designed 
chiefly to assist teachers in reading and 
library service are being made available to 
schoo! units who apply for them. Edmon- 
ton is experimenting with master teach- 
ers, one to a school, and reports success 
with this plan in helping beginning 
teachers. Another plan being tried in 
Edmonton is placing beginning teachers 
in classrooms of experienced teachers for 
a few half-day periods. This is reported 
as ‘beneficial to both.” 

In spite of this improvement in the 
amount and quality of supervision the 
teaching of reading in most of our Cana- 
dian classrooms lags far behind research. 
The majority opinion voiced in the ques- 
tionnaires is that a number of “alert” 
teachers are doing a “top-notch job,” but 
that a ““discouragingly large number,”’ as 
one person puts it, are doing a “very 
routine job” at best. 

What is the solution? In answer to this 
question on the questionnaire a variety of 
suggestions was offered. Longer periods 
of training, better selection of candidates 
for entrance to training courses, more 
supervision, better-trained supervisors, 
province-wide supervisors of reading, 
more courses at advanced levels for super- 
visors of reading, more practice teaching, 
better facilities for practice teaching, 
courses to differentiate areas of reading- 
developmental, remedial, etc., chairs of 


reading established at universities, are 
among the solutions named. 

The recommendation listed on most of 
the questionnaires, longer periods of prep- 
aration for teaching, has shown itself in 
practice mainly in provinces where all 
teacher-training is done in the universities, 
but it has been widely discussed and might 
have gone into force in most provinces 
had it not been for the acute shortage of 
teachers occasioned by the war. In 1946, 
Alberta, which placed all teacher-training 
in the hands 5 the university, with the 
aim, “Every teacher a university graduate,” 
had to modify this aim. It still has an 
“emergency” one year program. At the 
present time, however, over half the stu- 
dents in education in Alberta are regis- 
tered in programs, two to four years in 
length. Newfoundland reports 70 per 
cent of last year’s class taking longer pro- 
grams and the University of British Co- 
lumbia, whose new training program is 
going over with a bang, has nearly 90 
per cent of its education students regis- 
tered for at least a two-year course. 

The one suggestion which is listed on 
all questionnaires is better selection of 
candidates for entrance to teacher train- 
ing institutions. At present the academic 
requirement for entrance to the one year 
course in which most of our elementary 
teachers are trained, is grade eleven in 
three provinces, and grade twelve in the 
other seven, achievement asked for ranging 
from 50 to 65 per cent average on basic 
subjects. Some institutions have entrance 
tests—speech, reading, intelligence, etc., 
on the results of which some candidates 
are rejected. 

All of these ideas as they go into prac- 
tice across Canada will help, as they are 
now helping, to improve the teaching of 
reading. But when I reach this point in 
my thinking I begin to wonder if we shall 
not have to do more to narrow the gap 
between research and practice. 

Consider for a moment the knowledge 
and abilities required for top-level teach- 
ing in the intermediate grade reading 
program alone —a sound knowledge of 
the basic skills of word recognition, of the 
skills involved in comprehension and 
interpretation; understanding of what is 
meant by readability level; a wide ac- 
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quaintance with children’s literature, both 
prose and poetry. Besides these there are 
the ability to diagnose reading difficulties 
and set up proper remedial procedures; 
the ability to organize a classroom so as 
to give the maximum aid to each individ- 
ual; the ability to teach children how to 
get information readily from books, and 
to get the fullest possible enjoyment of 
reading recreational material; the ability 
to select and teach the skills required for 
good reading in the content fields, to ad- 
vise on types of materials for free read- 
ing; and the ability to satisfy the tastes 
and desires of the gifted reader. 

Can we obtain enough teachers capable 
of coping adequately with the demands 
of the modern intermediate-grade read- 
ing program? Certainly we shall have to 
plan more thorough pre-service training 
programs, with theory and practice closely 
integrated. It might mean limiting the 
number of applicants to our training 
courses, to ensure closer supervision and 
increased practice in the best classrooms. 
It could be that research has brought us to 
a point of increased differentiation in 
training programs and teaching positions, 
where the responsibility for the reading 
program in a school will be in the hands 
of specially selected, specially trained 
master teachers. 


3. In Junior High School 
a. In Methods and Materials 
MILDRED C. LETTON 


My purpose today is to point out major 
changes that are now taking place in our 
society and to show their possible effects 
upon both the methods and materials of 
reading that we use with junior-high- 
school students. 


The Space Age 

We are now on the threshold of the 
Space Age. Magazines, newspapers, books, 
and television flood the public conscious- 
ness with the events which are preceding 
man’s conquest of outer space. The pre- 
school child has his plastic missiles, 
launching platforms, ond rocket models. 
The six- and seven-year-olds have their 


space-ship cut-outs and maps of the heav- 
ens. Recently a breakfast-food company 
added an “outer-space” game book to its 
packaged product. It contains a ‘‘moon- 
scope” to color, discusses constellations, 
meteors and meteorites, the solar system, 
and use of the compass. Long before the 
reader reaches junior high school he has 
been exposed to such materials. But what 
does living at the threshold of the space 
age mean to those of us who are educat- 
ing this student? 

Changes in Methods and Materials — 
Changes in emphasis in the curriculum 
make it necessary to re-examine our pro- 
grams in reading. First, there is a general, 
almost overwhelming stress on science 
and mathematics. The activities of those 
engaged in collecting data during the 
International Geophysical Year continue 
to be widely reported, read about, and 
discussed. Increasing in number are the 
student science fairs being held annually 
throughout the United States. A great 
many young people participate. 

Such concentration on mathematics and 
science demands that the schools teach 
pupils to read these materials with greater 
attention to detail and comprehension 
than was probably exacted in the past. To 
be able to answer questions on an objec- 
tive test or to solve problems patterned 
after those in a textbook requires one level 
of performance, but to be able to integrate 
one’s reading and laboratory experiences 
to produce a synthesis of knowledge and 
to apply this in a new situation is a much 
more thought-provoking task. 

The second change in emphasis in the 
curriculum brought about by the Space 
Age is the rapid development of a new 
vocabulary which has come quickly into 
everyday usage. One might need to go to 
an an bree dictionary for a formal 
definition of astronaut, but most seventh 
graders understand and can use this word 
which suddenly flooded press reports 
about three weeks ago. 

Who is to teach this Space-Age vocabu- 
lary? Of course, the science teacher will 
do his share, but the English instructor, 
the mathematics and social studies teach- 
ers also may find it necessary to reinforce 
the meanings of these words as they come 
up in class discussions. 
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One of the real dangers that arises 
when people become preoccupied with 
words is the possible development of what 
might be described as the ‘‘cultivation of 
verbosity.” This can evolve in a class- 
room, in a state, in a nation. At the sim- 
plest level it may be described as the use 
of words without knowing exact or pre- 
cise meanings. At the most complex level 
it may represent a deliberate use of words 
to mask real feelings, purpose, or intent. 
In any situation the cultivation of verbos- 
ity is dangerous, but at the national and 
international levels it becomes a hazard as 
well as a menace to progress in human 
understanding. 

A third change in emphasis in the cur- 
riculum deals with recognition of the need 
for the development of the experiential 
background of the junior-high-school 
reader in the Space Age. Although he has 
had numerous earlier school experiences 
with Space-Age concepts, he ype gee. 
still has a minimum background of real 
understanding. Society itself, through its 
many media of communication, does much 
to expand the experiential background of 
the population, but the junior and senior 
high schools, too, must work at this. 

Checking on the experiential back- 
ground of class members tn relation to the 
reading material at hand should be a part 
of every lesson involving the introduction 
of new concepts. One may call it a check 
on readiness if he wishes. 

Changes in reading materials usually 
lag behind changes in curriculum. This 
is true for the Space Age. However, real 
progress is being made. Textbooks in sci- 
ence appear in the first and second grades. 
Subject matter that once was judged ap- 
propriate at the high-school level may 
now be found in books for grades six 
through nine. 

This spring at least six publishers pre- 
pared special lists of their science titles. 
Last month I examined 400 current trade 
books for junior-high-school readers 
housed in the Children’s Book Center at 
the University of Chicago. Of this num- 
ber, forty-five, or about eleven per cent, 
were devoted to some phase of science. 

Today there is extensive use of maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and newspapers as sup- 
plementary reading material in the class- 
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room. Recently a teacher told me she often 
found the comic section from the local 
Sunday newspaper worth bringing to her 
class. Curious about what general areas 
are covered by the Sunday comics, I ex- 
amined some representative newspapers. 
I found that 60 per cent of the strips 
were devoted to a portrayal of family life 
with 15 per cent related to the activities 
of teenagers; 20 per cent were about sci- 
ence; 10 per cent were concerned with 
psychology; 5 per cent dealt with religion; 
and 5 per cent were puzzles. 
Recreational Reading—The approach of 
the Space Age has had considerable in- 
fluence upon the recreational reading 
habits of young adolescents. However, 
they continue to be concerned with their 
own problems: how to be physically at- 
tractive; how to be accepted by their 
peers; how to get along with parents; 
how to make things; what different voca- 
tions are like; the biographies and auto- 
biographies of interesting people; and 
how to find an acceptable faith for living. 
Probably the greatest single shift in 
point of view by the public has been the 
acceptance of science fiction as respectable 
reading material. Many of the authors 
have graduated from the pulp magazines 
to the “‘slicks,” and the science fiction ad- 
dicts, once frowned upon for engaging 
in such “‘escape’’ reading, now find them- 
selves ahead of the general public on their 
understanding of the concept of space. 


Reading Skills Now Receiving Emphasis 


A number of other changes in society 
have placed increased emphasis on the 
teaching of the essential reading skills, 
particularly in the junior and senior high 
school. The world is in a period of explo- 
sive population growth; in many countries 
there is a strong feeling of nationalism; 
the American people are on the move 
from one part of the country to another at 
a greater rate than ever before; new media 
of communication have been developed 
faster than schools could learn how te 
use them; many teenagers are marrying 
before they complete high school or 
dropping out for other reasons; our pres- 
ent youngsters in school have never lived 
in a world free of a Cold War. 

A widely distributed magazine in the 
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United States reported in a mid-April 
issue that marriages of young people in 
their teen-age years have accelerated so 
much since World War II that today one 
seventeen-year-old girl in eight and one 
eighteen-year-old girl in four is married. 
For many of these young people this 
means the end of formal education. 

How does this affect reading programs ? 
If terminal education is to be reached 
soon after the junior-high-school years, 
what is the school’s obligation to these 
young people? The problem is too new 
for us to have found a solution. It re- 
minds one of an earlier period in our 
history when few children went to school 
beyond the seventh or eighth grade. Edu- 
cators decided that these youngsters 
should be exposed to the country’s literary 
masterpieces. This was achieved by the 
production of a bevy of readers with 
titles such as Child Classics and Literary 
Readers. Today it is likely that schools 
will decide to continue the systematic de- 
velopment of students’ reading skills 
throughout their school careers. Terminal 
points in reading instruction would coin- 
cide with the time of leaving school. 

Many junior high schools have begun 
to feel the pressure being put on the 
schools to prepare students to pass col- 
lege-entrance exams. Increasingly, devel- 
opmental reading is being recognized as 
a part of the language arts program. 
These courses generally have two pur- 
poses: to strengthen skills and apprecia- 
tions introduced earlier and to teach new 
skills and appreciations as they are needed 
to understand more complex material. 
With Slow Learners—An analysis of the 
reading needs of slow learners suggests 
that they be given special instruction in 
these skills: recognizing words, finding 
main ideas, observing punctuation, using 
the dictionary, using context clues, noting 
details, and understanding the purpose for 
reading each selection. 
With Average Learners—In a survey of 
developmental reading programs through- 
out the country, Jewett found the schools’ 
general aims were to teach the pupil to: 
(1) define and keep in mind his reading 
purpose; (2) adjust his speed to his pur- 
pose and to suit the difficulty of the 
material; (3) extend his vocabulary; (4) 


locate and recall main ideas; (5) locate 
and recall important details; (6) see 
cause and effect relationships; (7) read 
with critical alertness and judgment; (8) 
distinguish between fact and opinion; (9) 
know how to find reliable information; 
(10) understand the author's purpose or 
theme.* 

With Accelerated Learners—More and 
more attention is being given at the 
junior- and senior-high-school level to 
development of the interpretive skills of 
the reader. These include ability to: inter- 
pret symbols, sense the author's tone or 
mood, understand figurative speech, make 
inferences, and extend and reconstruct 
meaning in a new situation. While all 
readers must constantly make use of inter- 
pretive skills, this is an area in which 
accelerated learners should be expected to 
make outstanding progress. 

The term Creative Reading is appearing 
in the literature today. Austin defines this 
as “the ability to go beyond the super- 
ficial and literal interpretation of the 
printed page.’ She says, “Critical Read- 
ing, ~— classified as a major di- 
vision of creative reading, involves the 
processes of evaluation and problem solv- 
ing . . . For true creative reading to take 
place, the reader must become a co-author, 
so to speak, of whatever he reads. 
Through his experiences and imagination, 
the reader enriches the writer's meaning; 
he anticipates what will happen next; he 
decides what he would have done in a 
similar situation. In other words, the 
reader must use all of the subtle mental 
agg involved in attaining a high 
evel of appreciation. Obviously these 
skills cannot be gained merely from wide 
reading.””* 

In teaching the critical evaluation of 
what is read, there are several aspects that 
may be appropriately presented at the 
junior-high-school level. These include 
recognition of propaganda devices, of 
techniques used in advertising, and of 
~ tArno Jewett, English Language Arts in American 
High Schools. Bulletin 1958, No. 13. U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington 
25, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959, 
+ C. Austin, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, unpublished address, ‘Teaching 
Creative Reading,’ given at joint meeting of 1.R.A. 


and American Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, February, 1959 
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authoritative as opposed to unreliable 
sources. A recent survey of courses of 
study in language arts in high school 
shows a trend away from the teaching of 
units on propaganda and the substitution 
of units on “Our Language.”’ In a Cold- 
War world, especially in a democracy, the 
citizen who does not understand and can- 
not recognize propaganda devices is in a 
dangerous position. Perhaps such material 
could be presented at junior-high level. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Space Age has brought about at 
least three major changes in emphasis in 
the curriculum: (1) the overwhelming 
attention to the sciences; (2) the rapid 
development of a new “everyday-usage”’ 
vocabulary; and (3) recognition of the 
need for determining the experiential 
background of adolescents in relation to 
new materials to presented. 

These changes, in turn, have affected 
both the methods and materials of teach- 
ing reading. Content-area instructors have 
an increasing obligation to handle the 
particular and unique reading problems 
related to their own subjects. English 
teachers have the responsibility for provid- 
ing students with opportunities to enjoy 
the works of great writers and poets along 
with literature related to scientific achieve- 
ment. Young adolescents continue to need 
recreational reading which helps them to 
solve personal problems and to perform 
successfully the developmental tasks which 
confront them in growing up. 

Developmental reading programs are 
increasing in the junior high schools. Pro- 
visions are being made for the individual 
needs of the reader. Grouping within the 
classroom is an encouraging mark of prog- 
ress. Critical reading, creative reading, and 
the general interpretive skills must receive 
even more attention in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Reading and Literature — or — 
Reading or Literature?” 


HAROLD M. COVELL 


Regardless of any changes taking place 


in his society, the student in grades seven, 
eight, and nine is confronted with the 
same tasks today that his grandfather faced 
several decades ago. He must adjust to a 
changing body, find a place for himself 
in a f group, secure independence 
from Family ties, reconcile his youthful 
idealism to the conflicting complexities of 
adult codes, learn a new masculine or 
feminine role, and begin the search for a 
life occupation. 

In facing these tasks, —— young peo- 
ple soon recognize that reading must play 
a significant and unique role in equipping 
them for effective citizenship and eco- 
nomic efficiency. They may recognize to a 
lesser degree the part played by literature 
in the realization of selfhood so essential 
for growth toward adult maturity. Do 
present practices in reading and literature 
instruction in some of the cities and towns 
in Western Canada help the youth of 
those places come to terms with the de- 
mands of life about them? The purpose of 
this paper is to explore the areas of evalu- 
ation in reading together with the prepa- 
ration of reading teachers as two of the 
sub-problems related to this question. 

As a necessary background to the study 
of these two areas, the objectives of teach- 
ing reading and literature listed in various 
bulletins of the rtments of Educa- 
tion of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia were examined. 
Their objectives served as — of refer- 
ence in the subsequent analysis of twenty- 
six different teacher-prepared reading and 
literature examinations secured as sam- 
ples from city and town junior high 
schools in these provinces. As part of 
this study a short questionnaire about the 
teaching of literature and reading was sub- 
mitted to the supervisors of instruction of 
the areas from which the teacher pre- 
pared tests had been secured. Finally, an 
examination was made of the descriptions 
of courses in the teaching of reading and 
literature at six teacher training institu- 
tons located in the four western provinces. 

The immediate conclusion from study- 
ing all this material was that there is no 
certainty whether the course taken by 
junior-high-school students is one in read- 
ing or literature. 

Objectives of teaching literature are 
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not set out as such in the Saskatchewan 
curriculum bulletin for grades seven and 
eight, although some of the more general 
“Major Objectives” listed are commonly 
acknowledged aims in teaching literature, 
for example, “to help a pupil to reach a 
high level of literary appreciation by de- 
veloping his critical and interpretive 
powers. ” 

The Province of Alberta has a special 
Curriculum Guide for the Junior High 
School for literature. According to this 
publication, a primary aim of the study 
of literature is the development of sound 
literary tastes. Literature, it is also stated, 
should help the student to develop a set 
of moral values and a philosophy of life. 

The main purpose of teaching literature 
in the junior high school, as set forth in a 
special Manitoba bulletin, ‘‘is to assist the 
pupil to recreate for his personal enjoy- 
ment the experiences expressed by writers 
in various forms of literary art.’ Pub- 
lished in 1956, the most recent Depart- 
ment of Education bulletin in western 
Canada on teaching English in the junior 
high school is that of the Province of 
British Columbia. Objectives for teaching 
literature listed in this bulletin emphasize 
the need for development of literary 
appreciation. 

ch provincial curriculum publication 
has a separate section devoted to the 
teaching of developmental reading. Ob- 
jectives and procedures for teaching vari- 
ous reading skills are stated just as clearly 
and with as much emphasis as are the 
aims of literature instruction. 

The analysis of teacher-prepared tests 
secured from junior high schools in a 
representative selection of cities and 
towns in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia shows that little has been done 
about formal reading -_ although 
provisions existed for them. It was appar- 
ent that the teachers who prepared these 
examinations considered that they had 
taught and were evaluating the teaching 
of literature. 

An analysis of the examinations re- 
vealed though, that with few exceptions 
they were, in effect, work-type reading 
examinations testing a limited number of 
comprehension skills. Thirteen out of the 


twenty-six examinations had questions 
based on sight selections. 

The next most common type of ques 
tion was the ‘identification’ question. 
Eighteen papers required students to 
“Identify the speaker of each of the fol- 
lowing sets of lines and tell what selec- 
tion they were taken from.” The marks 
value of these identification questions 
ranged from one per cent on one grade- 
seven paper to fifty per cent on one grade- 
eight examination; the median value was 
twenty-seven per cent. 

Questions requiring interpretation or 
paraphrasing of a quotation from a selec- 
tion studied were third in order of fre- 
quency. Twelve tests had this type of 
question, two in grade seven, three in 
grade eight, and seven in grade nine. The 
median value of this kind of question was 
ten per cent with a range from three per 
cent to forty-seven per cent. 

Of the total of 2,600 marks value on 
the twenty-six examinations only 249 
marks or about nine per cent, were allo- 
cated to questions which, in the opinion 
of this writer, measured to some degree 
the kinds of reading comprehension skills 
most closely related to achieving the ob- 
jectives of teaching literature listed in the 
provincial bulletins mentioned before. 
Eighty-six, or about one-third of these 249 
marks were distributed between two ex- 
aminations and the remaining 163 marks 
were scattered among ten other papers. 

Questions about literary form appeared 
on two grade-seven, two grade-eight, and 
four grade-nine papers, a total of eight 
out of the twenty-six tests analyzed. These 
questions ranged from one per cent on 
one of the eighth grade papers to thirty 
per cent on one of the grade-nine papers. 

The appearance of sight selections on 
the examinations illustrated a definite 
trend that teacher mga literature ex- 
aminations appear to be taking. 

One-half of the twenty-six examina- 
tions analyzed contained some literary 
material the students had not studied in 
their prescribed texts. These varied from 
two examinations consisting entirely of 
sight selections to one where fifteen out 
of the total of 100 marks were allotted to 
a prose sight selection. 

Just as the recall of details was the 
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most common type of non-sight question, 
so reading to answer specific details was 
the most common major skill evaluated 
by the questions based on the sight selec- 
tions. Every sight selection except one 
measured this skill, ranging from one test 
with only two marks given for the ability 
to read for details, to the one all-prose 
sight paper with fifty marks allotted to 
the same skill. The median mark assigned 
to reading for details was eight. 

Next to reading for specific details, the 
most common type of sight question in- 
volved arriving at the meanings of words 
from context, eleven out of the thirteen 
papers with sight selections having this 
type of question. The values assigned to 
these questions ranged from two per cent 
to fifty-six per cent with a median of 
seven per cent. 

Reading to select main points, inter- 
preting and the making of inferences were 
evaluated in eight, seven, and six, respec- 
tively, of the thirteen examinations with 
sight questions in them. 

In summary, this survey of a very small 
sample of the kinds of teacher-prepared 
literature tests given to junior high school 
students in the four provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia, discloses that there is little 
evaluation of the objectives of teaching 
literature as stated in the official cur- 
riculum guides issued by the Departments 
of Education of these provinces. 

Some way of evaluation of pupil growth 
in literature is needed. But more than a 
knowledge of facts should be tested. Facts 
are important and their evaluation should 
form a part of most literature tests. They 
are one means of ascertaining, with a 
reasonable degree of assurance, that a stu- 
dent has at least been exposed to a story 
or poem. They are more important be- 
cause they serve as bases for the develop- 
ment of principles, generalizations, atti- 
tudes, ond winlicinantinny It is the latter 
that form the flesh and blood of literature 
of which facts are the bare bones. 

Most school systems still require the 
“C” or the “B” or the “65” or “72” for 
the report card. Because of this, English 
teachers must create instruments that will 
result in a mark or letter grade supposedly 
indicative of a student’s growth in litera- 


ture. Perhaps the first step in the prepara- 
tion of aa a test is to 5 Pree e that 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
measure with any validity the stated ob- 
jectives of literature teaching related to 
emotional growth or aesthetic response. 
This being done, it is then possible to 
recognize that a teacher prepared litera- 
ture test is, in fact, a special kind of 
reading test. 

A necessary prerequisite to the con- 
struction of a literature reading test is the 
realization that teaching literature re- 
quires direct instruction. It does not hap- 
pen simply by putting the student out to 
graze in literary pastures, no matter how 
green. The student must be taught those 
reading skills which are most closely re- 
lated to and most likely to result in 
growth in literary appreciation. 


One approach to the teaching of litera- 
ture has in it the possibilities for some 
system of evaluation of those reading 
skills associated with pupil growth toward 
maturity in the appreciation of literature. 
This developmental approach consists of 
three stages. The first stage is enjoyment 
of a story for simple fun and pleasure. 
In the second stage of this growth the 
reader identifies himself with characters 
or situations. There were questions in- 
volving characters in the tests studied. 
Perhaps a question like “State in your 
own words what the foreman liked about 
Larry Malone's —_ when he first 
saw him,” which appeared on another 
test, is the kind which can better evaluate 
this second stage of growth. 

Most of the students in the junior-high- 
school grades can be guided through 
stages one and two. Indeed, some may 
have already advanced far beyond this 
step. The critical stage is the third. Here 
growth in understanding and appreciating 
literature is closely pda with the 
students’ quickening growth toward ma- 
turity as a human being. This growth can 
be nourished by the literature they read 
and it, in turn, can help the adoiescent 
reach toward maturity. Dwight L. Burton' 
has suggested that the growing aware- 
nesses of the maturing mind of students 


‘Dwight L. Burton, “Teaching Literature fo Our 
Youth Today,”’ The English Journal, XLIV, May, 1955, 
pp. 274-9. 
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might serve as long-range goals in struc- 
turing the teaching of literature in the 
high school. 

An approach may be made in the junior 
high school to each of these long-range 
goals by direct teaching, and some evalua- 
tion of that teaching can be secured by 
questions that disclose the development of 
character, and by questions that require 
the student to make inferences concern- 
ing character from what the person says 
and does and how others react to him. 

The second long term goal, an under- 
standing of the a of human experi- 
ence, can be realized by developing skills 
such as understanding plot structure and 
judging, where feasible, the authenticity 
of ong om details and dialogue. 

The third criterion of the maturing 
mind, according to Burton, is a concern 
with a set of values. Good literature must 
present to the junior-high-school student 
a valid synthesis of human experiences 
within which it is possible for him to 
realize for himself a set of values. These 
are his loyalties, interests, and ideals, and 
are an intimate part of his personality. 

It is difficult to separate teachers’ ex- 
aminations from teaching methods. 
Because of this, reference was made to 
descriptions of reading methods courses 
given at six teacher-training institutions in 
the four western Canadian provinces. This 
study reveals that some attention is given 
to the teaching of the so-called “‘appre- 
ciation” lesson and the evaluation of 
reading and literature. It would appear, 
though, that much more emphasis should 
be given to two aspects of the teacher- 
training program, namely, the essential 
differences in methodology between teach- 
ing a work-type reading lesson and a 
literature lesson, and the preparation of 
valid tests and the use of other evaluative 
instruments for measuring work-ty 
reading and the reading skills most closely 
allied to literature reading. 

Many veteran teachers have had former 
students recall with enthusiasm the pleas- 
ures of shared experiences and learnings 
in literature, which no paper and cil 
test could ever reveal or measure. ile 
these shared experiences are active forces 
in widening the horizons of the maturing 
mind, only the passage of time and a cer- 


tain amount of living have made them 
richer in meaning to the student. 


4. In Senior High School 
a. In Methods and Materials 


MuRIEL POTTER LANGMAN 


The demand for reading improvement 
programs (which is to say, the articulate 
recognition of need) is reaching senior 
high schools along with the recent wave 
of increased enrollments. There is now a 
wider range of reading abilities to be 
found at the seventh-to twelfth-grade 
levels, as a result of our recent educa- 
tional — of compulsory education to 
age eighteen, and of keeping children gen- 
erally within their chronological age 
groups. The numbers of children who 
need corrective or remedial assistance has 
therefore grown, even though percentages 
of the general population may be the 
same or even lower than earlier percen- 
tages of reading failure and eighth-grade 
drop-outs. This point of view is supported 
by the research reporting comparisons of 
the results of reading instruction of recent 
years with those of twenty years ago, or 
longer.’ 

At a meeting I recently attended, A. 
Sterl Artley urged teachers in high school 
subject matter areas to help students im- 
prove reading, first, by becoming aware 
of the particular skills needed for read- 
ing a particular kind of subject matter 
science, mathematics or social studies— 
and secondly, by giving direct guidance in 
how to read in each subject matter area. 

Dorothy Bracken has reported from a 
questionnaire study on the subject of read- 
ing skills in which 144 graduating seniors 
in high school participated, that ninety- 
three per cent of respondents answered 
Yes to the question “Do you think you 
need to improve your vocabulary?” and 
that eighty-four per cent answered Yes 
to the question “Bo you think you need 
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to learn more ways of improving your 
(reading) comprehension ?”* 

In examining the problem of high 
school drop-outs, Penty* reported that re- 
tardation in reading at sixth-grade level is 
significantly related to dropping out of 
high school before graduation, and that 
only three out of ten _ school drop- 
outs felt they had received sufficient train- 
ing in reading. In the same monograph, 
thirty-three per cent of students in ninth 
grade in one urban high school were re- 

orted to be reading at or below sixth- 

grade level, at the time of the study, and 
of these the majority failed to complete 
high school. 

The demand for reading improvement 
as a goal to be included among those for 
high school students is therefore realistic 
and important, because it can heip stu- 
dents to stay in high school longer and 
to profit from staying. Among the spe- 
cific purposes of reading programs tor 
high schools which have been formulated 
in the past few years are: 

(1) more help for students in learning 
to read efficiently in subject matter 
areas; including such areas as 
(a) vocabulary acquisition,’ (b) 
information getting, (c) compre- 
hension and interpretation, (d) 
critical evaluation of content for 
validity and reliability, (e) dis- 
covering relationships and making 
inferences. 

(2) more effective use of reading in 
areas of interest to and guidance 
for adolescents; for instance, (a) 
development of better standards 
of behavior and of more socially 
valuable ideals, (b) development 
of ability to make realistic voca- 
tional choices, (c) development of 
use of reading as a resource for 
vicarious experiences leading to 
emotional growth, e.g. literature, 
drama, (d) development of read- 
ing as a resource for vicarious 
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experiences in recreation, such as 
travel and the arts, (e) develop- 
ment of reading as a resource for 
obtaining information in the solv- 
ing of peer group interaction prob- 
lems, and responses to religious 
and ethical questions,* (f) devel- 
opment of resources for produc- 
tive leisure time activities and 
hobbies, (stamp collecting, wood 
working, sewing) and finally, (g) 
use of reading in effectively per- 
forming the duties of citizenship 
through information getting, de- 
cision making, and development 
of ability to distinguish fact from 
persuasion. 

No more convincing demonstration of 
the need for achieving these goals through 
a reading program can be found than in 
the results of Anne McKillop’s® study, 
from the summary of which I quote: 
Many of the responses to the reading test 
items were related to attitudes of the re- 
spondents. Further, even in the independ- 
ence of measures of vocabulary and gen- 
eral reading, the choice of these answers 
was still related to attitude.” 

High school programs for reading im- 
provement are more numerous than even 
a few years ago, and excellent programs 
have been reported in detail recently in 
The Reading Teacher and elsewhere. The 
programs vary somewhat from area to 
area because their structure and content 
are products of teacher group study and 
participation in planning. Their major 
goals, and their solutions to problems of 
administration, however, can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

The first type, remedial programs — 
those with the specific goal of raising the 
reading performance of readers retarded 
one or more years—probably predominate, 
just as medical treatment programs have 
come into existence before preventive 
medicine programs. These programs de- 
velop from teacher and community 
demand, and often center around one or 
more special teachers, whose function is 
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working with retarded readers on a screen- 
ing or a referral basis. Such programs take 
children out of their regular programs 
either four times a week or for one hour 
daily, for special guidance and practice in 
small groups. 


A second type of high school reading 
improvement program, of which more 
instances are being reported monthly, is 
the developmental reading program. Us- 
ually this ts the upper end of school sys- 
tem-wide programs in which goals can be 
more flexible than in the usual terms of 
levels and ages. This kind of program 
also is the result of teacher group pattici- 
pation in — and planning. It requires 
the services of one or more reading con- 
sultants, who have a number of responsi- 
bilities; to wit, 

(a) planning and assisting with planning 


and implementation of reading test pro- 
grams, and interpretation of results; 
screening children for remedial help or 
referral for clinical treatment; 

(c) planning with and advising classroom 
teachers on teaching methods in read- 
ing, both general, and specific to subject 
matter areas; 

(d) providing recommendations for and ob- 
taining materials of different levels and 
a wide range of topics for use in subject 
matter areas and for unit teaching; 

(e) working with the school librarian on 
plans for meeting needs of students with 
recommendations which consider reading 
levels; 

(f) giving in-service courses; 

(g) acting as consultants in difficult cases; 
and 

(h) (sometimess) working with a few chil- 
dren individually or in small groups. 

Reports of the organization of second- 

ary school remedial programs vary in 
recommendations regarding organization 
and amount of time. The reading consult- 
ant may be a member of the English De- 
partment, or operate independently; in 
one program selected students substitute 
remedial reading for Freshman English; 
senior students routinely receive special 
instruction in reading skills; there is also 
special group instruction available for in- 
terested students whose reading skill is 
—- or better; and finally, students 
needing individual attention may obtain 
it. Such programs have been reported 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
North Carolina, California, and Michi- 


(b 


— 


gan, among others.* In one school system, 
while the reading guidance program cen- 
ters in English classes, a council of teach- 
ers from subject matter areas provides the 
others with resources by analyzing the 
reading level of textbooks, — vo- 
cabulary sheets, acting as coordinators in 
meetings on‘ reading, recommending ways 
of dealing with the wide range of ability 
to be found in each classroom, and sug- 
gesting devices for grouping effectively. 
At least one publication has dealt with 
the use and value of core programs in 
reading improvement.* One article sug- 
gests functional use of a basic skill for 
remedial instruction in a specific area, that 
of industrial arts.° One report describes 
short, intensive remedial courses, like 
those in college skills laboratory programs, 
to which students are referred by their 
regular teachers on the basis of criteria 
developed in the school, and in which 
they are given special training in skills in 
accordance with needs as revealed by 
diagnostic procedures. 

All these programs are intended to sat- 
isfy the demands for reading improve- 
ment. There are two areas, however, in 
which demands are not yet so clearly 
formulated: First, the provision of more 
material and more opportunity for free 
reading on many levels of difficulty and 
abstraction, with content directly related 
to what is now known about adolescents’ 
interests: e.g., how to get along with 
other people, how to be liked and ad- 
mired; how to make sensible and realistic 
vocational choices; and how to be a be- 
loved member of one’s family and later, a 
good parent; Second: the provision at sec- 
ondary school level of a meaningful cwr- 
riculum with emphasis on reading assist- 
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ance, for those students who presently 
drop out of school instead of remaining 
to graduate. These are the students re- 
ferred to in Penty’s study who are three 
years orf more retarded in reading at 
ninth-grade level, and for whom the 
academic aspects of the secondary curricu- 
lum are difficult, frequently almost mean- 
ingless, because of their distance from 
direct experience. I refer to those who 
have difficulty with concepts of distance 
and time, thus making geography and his- 
tory meaningless when their content 
moves beyond direct experience; and 
whose ability to generalize and transfer ts 
limited, causing them to be inept in appli- 
cation of rules, use of abstract vocabulary, 
and handling figurative language.'’ These 
students probably comprise about 5 wa 
cent of the high school population. They 
are marking or wasting time in our pres- 
ent high school curricula, dissipating 
teachers’ energies, and suffering the ang- 
uish of daily school failure and embarrass- 
ment. Realistic goals and an effective 
curriculum plan for this group were of- 
fered by Luella Cole’ in the early for- 
ties. They need more direct, illustrative 
experience and fewer textbooks, more 
guidance in the functional application of 
skills like following directions and reading 
advertisements, more practice in written 
communication skills like letter writing, 
more training in discriminating between 
fact, persuasion, and straightforward 
propaganda, more consideration of prob- 
lems in and concrete information about 
home and family living, including wise 
use of money and good child rearing prac- 
tices. They will be well motivated toward 
a curriculum dealing with this content; 
there is material available or currently 
being written which would enable them 
to read to answer their own questions and 
thus practice and improve their reading 
skills. Such a concrete approach to their 
problems would certainly be more likely 
to help them develop into first rather than 
second class citizens. A clear cut relation- 
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ship has been found to exist between poor 
school achievement and delinquency. The 
demand for help with this kind of read- 
ing problem has not yet been met. Only 
by realistic evaluation of the relationship 
between existing high school curricula 
and the needs of this group of students, 
a small percentage but large in numbers, 
shall we achieve our goal of enabling each 
child to fulfill his potentialities to the 
highest degree.'* 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Creative Reading” 
B. C. DILTz 


If a thing is worth saying, it is worth 
saying well. Perhaps we have nothing 
worth saying to one another or perhaps 
the whole process of rendering people 
appropriately articulate lacks a proper 
focal point. 

Observing the slovenly articulation of 
some of our glamorized heroes, their lim- 
ited vocabulary, and paucity of ideas, is 
not a very cheering experience for those 
interested in the simplest standards of 
good speech. A rapid mumbling and slur- 
ring of English syllables characterize the 
speech of our time. To speak slowly and 
carefully is considered dull or pedantic. 

The microphone has changed the art 
and craft of speech and oratory. All at 
once distance has been bridged and per- 
suasiveness contracted to the volume of a 
whisper. Frequencies have been changed. 
The value of vowels has been lost in the 
clatter of consonants. Precision and mel- 
ody have been sacrificed to the speed of 
sound. Silence is no longer golden; it is 
not even a marketable commodity. 

Our aim is the clear, audible, and pleas- 
ing expression of meaning, but perhaps 
we have aimed to achieve too much too 
soon. No one will deny that proper 
breathing is the foundation of good 
speech, but how does one teach children 
how to breathe? Even if one could, is that 
their most important need? Why invite 
young people to practice modulation and 
rhythm, shading and perspective before 
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they have some idea of the importance of 
clear, crisp, and precise enunciation and 
articulation? Enunciation is the telling out 
clearly and distinctly of the separated 
syllables of words, like were, student, 
institution, picturesque, or column. Attic- 
ulation is the uniting, by means of intelli- 
gent and appropriate movement of the 
vocal organs, of the syllables that make 
up words, like primarily, rhythm, mis- 
chievous, Of amateur. 

To abundant re, practice in enun- 
ciation and articulation add practice in 
phrasing and emphasis and watch the 
pupil's confidence in himself and pride in 
good s develop. These things he can 
do and should do. Many of the other aims 
=f a are adult activities for 
whi e il has not yet developed 
what is called. a reading se rg The 
tape-recorder is, at this stage, a useful 
instrument for individual instruction. 

What accent should be taught and on 
whose authority? The pupil should be 
taught the accent of the thinking minority 
(to which the teacher should belong) of 
the community to which the pupil be- 
longs. Man is master of his tongue, not 
its slave. In a rapidly changing world, 
good taste takes precedence over rules of 
textbook language, grammar, and eti- 
quette. 

What models should be used? In oral 
reading, the sentence is the smallest work- 
ing unit. Prose should be preferred to 
poetry or drama at least at the beginning 
so that attention can be concentrated on 
the enunciation and articulation of words 
and their meanings. There will be plenty 
of time later for rhythm and its emo- 
tional meaning. The models should be 
chosen from the prose of master crafts- 
men, writers sensitive to the meaning and 
nae of words, men and women who 

ve something of value and interest to 
say to young people. 

This brings us naturally to silent read- 
ing and the study of literature. Here again 
speed is the demon to divert us from our 
purpose. Literature provides experience 
that is duplicated nowhere else in the 
curriculum. The amount of printed matter 
available today is beyond the compre- 
hension of anyone to calculate. Conse- 
quently, the literature that is studied in 


school and the kind of reading that is 
cultivated there must be the acknowl- 
edged best. It is in school that the founda- 
tion of literary and aesthetic taste is laid. 
There is no time for shoddy matter or 
method. 

We have all seen books bearing titles 
like Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, ot 
Lorna Doone that are travesties of the 
original masterpieces, written down to a 
word count and to a graded intelligence 
by psychologists or sociologists who pre- 
tend to know a great deal about human 
beings. It is clear that they know nothing 
about literature or the nature of literary 
experience. What good is the skeleton of 
the story without the warm flesh in which 
it is clothed? The artist who created the 
characters and incidents also created the 
imaginary world in which they had their 
being. The story exists only in the lan- 
guage and the linguistic patterns of the 
creative artist. 

We have all seen anthologies of verse 
in which ingenious editors have replaced 
the poet's language by their own. 

“A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company:”’ 
In spite of the editor's zeal to rid us of 
jocund, merry fails completely to take its 
place as Wordsworth well knew and was 
careful to point out. 

We have all seen texts prepared for 
remedial reading in which little is left to 
the imagination or the reason. The as- 
sumption ap to be based on a desire 
to nourish the feeble mind on moronic 
forms and ideas that it may one day find 
peace with its infirmity. 

These are just a few of the crimes 
against young readers, committed in the 
name of education by pompous and prag- 
matic minds. They are cruel jests at the 
expense of innocent and helpless pupils; 
and the jesters should ont he a eed 
within speaking distance of the schools. 

Almost everything in print goes by the 
name of literature today. If you wish to 
find out why one beverage or detergent is 
better than another you will be referred 
to the literature on the subject. News- 
papers now advertise their weekly edi- 
tions as * lete Week-end Reading 
for the Whole Family.’ The task of the 
teacher of reading is plain to see. Teach 
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for depth of insight rather than for 
breadth of information, for the nourish- 
ing of tastes rather than for the disclosing 
of talents. Teach the literature of power 
rather than the literature of opinion; and 
begin with the pupil rather than with his 
social environment. 


“But here is the finger of God, a flash 
of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made 
them and lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such 
gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, 
not a fourth sound, but a star.” 
Browning: Abt. Vogler 
Everyone has within him some bit of flint 
which, when properly struck, will pro- 
duce a spark. 

This, you may say, is an anomaly impos- 
sible to reproduce in the classroom, but 
something akin to it can be achieved by 
skillful questioning and a teacher's en- 
thusiasm for what he is doing. Pupils can 
be led a long way to see and hear and feel 
and imagine what the author originally 
experienced. 

Here for Grade 9 is an excellent pas- 
sage of first-class prose: 


But although safety first is the rule 
when tiger-shark are about in num- 
bers, plenty of Gilbertese are ready 
to fight a lone prowler in its own 
element. Owing to his great girth, 
a tiger cannot turn quickly; once 
launched on its attack, it thunders 
straight forward like a bull; there lies 
the hunter's advantage in single com- 
bat. Out sailing with a Tarawa friend 
one day, I pointed out a cruising dor- 
sal fin. “That's a tababa,’ he said, 
‘watch me kill him.’ 

We lowered sail and drifted. He 
slid overboard with his knife and 
paddled around waiting to be noticed. 
He soon was. The fin began to circle 
him, and he knew he was being 
stalked; he trod water; it closed in 
gradually, lazily to fifteen yards. 

He held his knife right-handed, 
blade down, the handle just above the 
water, his crooked right elbow pointed 
always towards the gliding fin. He 
would have a split second to act in 
when the charge came. It came from 
ten yards’ range. There was a froth- 
ing swirl; the fin shot forward like 
an arrow; the head and shoulders of 
the brute broke surface, rolling as 
they lunged. My friend flicked aside 
in the last blink of time and shot 
his knife into the upswinging belly 
as it surged by. His enemy's momen- 
tum did the rest. I saw the belly rip 


itself open like a zip-fastener, dis- 
charging blood and guts. The tiger 
disappeared for a while, to float up 
dead a hundred yards off. 

That kind of single combat used to 
be fairly common. It was rather like 
a nice score of fifty at cricket in Eng- 
land; the villagers applauded but did 
not make a great song about it. 
Arthur Grimble; A Pattern of Islands 

Observing the third paragraph, how 
did he hold his knife? (Do not admit a 
diagram or an illustration; make words 
tell the story.) How did he point his 
elbow? Why? How was he able to do 
this? Why must he do this? Why is this 
sentence structure appropriate? Which 
are the telling words in sentence 4? Why 
is this structure used? What is the gram- 
matical relationship of “rolling” etc.? 
Why flicked rather than jumped; blink 
rather than second; upswinging rather 
than rising; — rather than passed? 
How did the author help us to experience 
the thrill of a close and dangerous con- 
test ? 

Teach for experience, not appreciation; 
for vision not for view! Teach the work 
of master writers, not the work of non- 
entities! And your pupils may one day 
rise up and call you blessed! You will 
have taught them to discriminate between 
art and propaganda, to read creatively. 


5. In College 


a. In Methods and Materials 


“Utilizing Various Approaches in 
College Programs” 


BrucE W. BRIGHAM 


The existence of the International Read- 
ing Association and this conference are 
in a sense examples of responses to our 
changing society. As people have attached 
value to needs, they have organized to 
meet those needs. However, probably all 
cultures continually change. Perhaps the 
importance of our considering this — 
of our environment in relation to reading 
instruction lies in the tremendous com- 
plexity, variety and speed that characterize 
the present development of the affairs of 
men. 


Such a cultural maelstrom demands an 
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informed, responsible citizenry to chan- 
nel man’s wildly burgeoning energies into 
ethically sound as well as materialistically 
satisfying directions. The mature indi- 
vidual needs to have a personal philoso- 
phy built upon principles strong enough 
to resist successfully the pressures for con- 
formity, or auton non-conformity, 
when and as he chooses. Such an individ- 
ual must be flexible enough to accept and 
deal effectively with cultural changes as 
they affect him, while achieving personal 
fulfillment and making a worthwhile 
social contribution. 

It would seem that we need to evolve 
a species of individuals each of whom 
would be a superman with the personal 
characteristics of Kipling’s “If.” Perhaps 
this ideal is not far from the real need 
when we consider a few current facts of 
life: the fantastic proliferation of popula- 
tion, technical knowledge and the means 
of racial suicide; mountains of food rot- 
ting in a world where thousands starve to 
death; nationalism erupting destruction 
over a continent; paranoic delusions mag- 
nified to a violent political system con- 
trolling half of the world’s population; 
organized crime as efficient and extensive 
as huge corporations; unorganized urban 
crime reaching heights of guerrilla war- 
fare, etc. If such problems are to be met 
successfully, they will be met under the 
leadership of the students with whom 
we deal. 

Are our efforts directed toward help- 
ing students develop a clear awareness of 
the origins and scope of such problems? 
Will our efforts improve the abilities of 
these students to make sound decisions 
based on an objective and thorough ap- 
praisal of evidence? Do we stress enough 
the importance of applying ideas to ac- 
tion? Each of us must answer such ques- 
tions for himself, but I believe this: if 
our purpose is simply to get more people 
to read more trash in less time, or to make 
it possible for more students to turn 
enough pages of required readings to get 
through an academic mill, we are short- 
changing our students, society, and our- 
selves. 

Such goals as these I believe are vital 
as aims of education and especially neces- 
sary to reconsider continually if we and 


our students are to meet effectively the 
problems of our times. I consider implicit 
in the acceptance of such goals the under- 
standing and utilization of a number of 
basic concepts and practices in our pro- 
grams. 

Have we established mutually coopera- 
tive relationships with the administrative, 
student service, and instructional person- 
nel in our situations for the most effective 
utilization of our efforts? Do we include 
a range of instructional approaches in- 
cluding lectures, discussions, and confer- 
ences with both group and individual 
participation using a variety of thinking- 
language skills with many kinds of ma- 
terials? Do we attempt to guide the appli- 
cation of learnings to situations outside 
of our classrooms? Do we vary our pur- 
poses and methods as the needs of the 
students vary? Do we keep abreast of 
changes in our own and related fields, and 
in those of interest to our students? 

To the extent we can answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively, I believe we can feel 
reasonably confident in fulfilling our 
goals. Let us consider some of the specific 
elements of current programs with such 
aims. 

It is helpful if a director of a college 
reading program develops with his admin- 
istrative and teaching colleagues a clear 
statement of the purposes of his particular 
program, including its limitations, in 
terms of both strengths and weaknesses. 

A college reading program needs sep- 
arate and adequate budget provisions to 
insure the best results, since it is essen- 
tially a ‘‘service’’ unit to students and to 
the further application of the purposes of 
higher education. 

Related to budgetary factors are stand- 
ards of staff members’ professional ex- 
perience and educational background. The 
latter would preferably include a B.A. 
with a major in English or a B.S. in 
Education with emphasis in the areas of 
either Language Arts or English. Beyond 
this, it would be desirable for staff mem- 
bers to have a minimum of three gradu- 
ate courses in the psychology of reading, 
plus a graduate fins with the major 
area in either education, psychology, or 
counseling and guidance. Desirable ex- 
perience would include teaching at two 
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levels — elementary and college, or sec- 
ondary and college — plus experience in 
a guidance, educational or psychological 
clinic. 

Administratively clear lines of author- 
ity, referral and cooperative responsibility 
should be established and maintained. 
Other agencies concerned will often in- 
clude student service agencies such as 
deans of students, registrars, student coun- 
selors, health services, and psychological 
services. It is also desirable for reading 
personnel to act as a consulting source 
for faculty members where possible. 

Instructional considerations are nu- 
merous. Class organization by groups is 
probably most efficient. If possible, stu- 
dents having similar achievement ranges 
and types of difficulties and goals should 
be grouped together. Depending upon 
the relative extent of the problems in a 
group, and the training and competence 
of the instructor, the size of classes often 
ranges from 8 to 12, although it is possi- 
ble to handle from 15 to 20 students at 
one time. 

Much work often needs to be on organi- 
zational skills to guide the student to a 
systematic attack on his problems. Work- 
ing with (of in competition against) 
others with similar problems usually 
helps attitudinal and motivational fac- 
tors. Systematic scheduling can serve as a 
frame in which the student gets syste- 
matic guidance and has the opportunity to 
apply organizational skills to his personal 
time schedule. 

Grouping within each class can be done 
on the basis of general achievement scores 
from the diagnostic screening, or on the 
basis of similar course participation in the 
regular college curriculum. As the course 
progresses, more specific individual needs 
will become apparent and flexible group- 
ing will be necessary. 

Instruction should utilize and guide 
toward independent student usage the fol- 
lowing sequence in reading: (1) setting 
specific purposes, (2) using background 
of experience and information, (3) using 
organizational pattern of material, includ- 
ing purposes and background of author, 
(4) reading and re-reading for different 
purposes, using differing techniques at 
varying rates, (5) evaluating results, (6) 


solving remaining problems, (7) review- 
ing as necessary. 

In developing this approach, varying 
combinations of individual, sub-group, 
and whole-group methods are very worth- 
while. Independent work, group exercises, 
and guided discussions all have their place. 
Using a modified experience approach can 
have excellent results. 

In this, the instructor may pose a prob- 
lem or it may be one suggested by the 
students, such as handling material of 
chapter length in a textbook. Under the 
instructor's guidance, the students formu- 
late a number of suggestions which the 
instructor writes on the chalkboard while 
the students take notes. This may be 
guided along lines similar to Robinson's 
Survey-Q-3-R technique. As the discus- 
sion progresses, re-evaluation and re-or- 
ganization should occur, in order that the 
final chalkboard notes and student notes 
will be in an organized, concise form. 
Then the students need an opportunity to 
put the ideas to work—individually in 
their own texts, and as a group using pub- 
lished or teacher-prepared materials. A 
discussion to evaluate the results might 
follow. 

The above is an illustration of the basic 
theoretical framework that should be de- 
veloped and applied throughout such a 
wang activities in all language areas— 

istening, speaking, reading and writing— 
are expressions of organized thinking 
skills utilizing previous experience and 
information to satisfy particular ses. 

Opportunities to develop skills in the 

following areas should be provided: 


1. Reasoning 
a. Basic semantics 
b. Uses and misuses of syllogistic 
reasoning 
2. Reading 
a. Utilization of book, paragraph 
and chapter organization 
b. Varying techniques with purposes 
1) Skimming, rapid reading and 
careful reading when desir- 
able 
2) Critical, inferential, assimila- 
tive and reflective reading 
c. Use of reference materials 
3. Organizational inter-relationships 
and similar elements of listening, 
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speaking, reading, and writing, such 
as: 

a. Previewing 

b. Outlining 

c. Summarizing 

Systematic use of timed exercises to sat- 
isfy purposes for which the students have 
already practiced the necessary techniques 
is often helpful in forcing students’ at- 
tention to the task at hand, and then help- 
ing them effect a change in their habits 
and attitudes. The occasional use of an 
accelerator for this purpose and for mo- 
tivational “ne appears to be the ex- 
tent of relevant usage of such machines 
in this type of program. The systematic 
use of a stopwatch with appropriate 
materials can achieve the same results. 
Over-use of machines is an additional ex- 
pense, it can be harmful to students with 
vision problems and frequently the results 
are not worth the time involved. Perhaps 
most important, over-use of machines can 
emphasize the mechanics of reading to the 
de-emphasis of the conscious development 
of better thinking skills that are basic to 
reading and study improvement. 

In most areas a similar sequence is in- 
volved: consciously relating purposes first 
to past ee and then to the skills 
necessary for handling the material effec- 
tively. Guided usage of these principles in 
different kinds of text materials, news- 
papers, magazines, and recreational ma- 
terials—fact and fiction, helps give a pro- 
gram a range and depth of purpose and 
applicability to students. 

rograms such as this are essentially 
corrective in nature and involve a rela- 
tively small number of students. In order 
to meet truly developmental needs in a 
preventive sense on a large scale, it seems 
to me that programs need to develop in 
the direction of consultant services for 
members of the instructional staffs in the 
subject-matter fields. 

For this, the reading specialist could 
conduct a series of meetings with the 
teachers in each subject area to foster the 
development of methods for including 
within regular teaching procedures guid- 
ance in those study skills most relevant to 
the particular subject. Such an approach 
eventually could influence constructively 
the greatest possible number of students. 


Summary 


If we are to guide student growth in 
abilities necessary to meet successfully the 
vast, complex, rapidly changing problems 
of our world, many approaches applied 
flexibly for many kinds of needs are nec- 
essary. This demands that we “practice at 
least some of what we preach’: do we 
endeavor continually to be aware of and 
utilize all of the possible relevant, evol- 
ving factors in both the professional and 
cultural contexts in which we operate? Do 
we apply the versatility of approach con- 
cept in our own work ? 

If we can answer “‘yes,’’ we are utiliz- 
ing perhaps the most effective instruc- 
tional approach: exemplifying the prin- 
ciples we are teaching. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Current Emphases in Reading 
Instruction in American Colleges 
and Universities” 


STANLEY E. Davis 


Informal, relatively unsystematized ef- 
forts to help college students to acquire 
more effective reading and study proced- 
ures have been made for many years by 
college instructors in various subject fields. 
Formal, systematized instructional pro- 
grams in reading improvement designed 
to more effectively help students to meet 
the reading demands made upon them in 
modern lite are, however, of quite recent 
origin. 

Before 1935, very few collegiate insti- 
tutions included such instruction in their 
curricula. A recent survey completed by 
Causey’ indicated that in the academic year 
1955-56 about 418 universities, senior 
colleges, and junior colleges were offering 
formalized reading instruction to their 
students. This figure is probably higher 
now. 

The influences that led up to the estab- 
lishment of formalized reading improve- 
ment programs in collegiate institutions 
are many. Among the more obvious and 
widely discussed of these influences are: 
on tn S. Causey, “College Reading fvegreme, fn 

ation,”” in Oscar S. Causey, editor, Exploring 
the Goals of College Reodi Programs, Fifth Yeor- 


book, the Southwest Reading Conference, for Colleges 
and Adults, 1956. 
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increased recognition of the contributions 
that a high level of reading skill can make 
to individual and group welfare; the 
greatly increased volume of reading that 
should be done, both in college and in 
later life; and the increasing range of the 
intellectual background and competence 
of students being admitted td colleges. 

Another influence, not so widely dis- 
cussed, is our increased understanding of 
the nature and complexity of reading as a 
skilled intellectual process. Investigations 
of the reading process conducted by ex- 
perimental and educational psychologists, 
educators, and language specialists, in 
laboratory, clinic, and classroom have in- 
creased our understanding of the per- 
ceptual, intellectual, emotional, and mo- 
tivational components of the reading act, 
and of the many factors that influence 
one’s ability to be a skillful reader. 

The realization that the skilled read- 
ing act is so complex that many years, 
perhaps even a lifetime, are required to 
even approach mastery of it, has been a 
potent influence in the development of 
formal instructional programs in reading 
— in colleges and universities. 

is paper is chiefly concerned with 
discussing four notable current emphases 
in thinking that are appearing in the 
literature on reading improvement in col- 
leges, and in face-to-face discussions 
among workers in this field. 

These emphases are: (1) promoting 
better understanding of the reading pro- 
cess as a potent tool for helping students 
improve their reading and study skills; 
(2) recognizing the importance of indi- 
vidual counseling as well as group instruc- 
tion in helping students improve their 
reading skills; (3) recognizing that im- 
provement in reading skills requires seri- 
ous consideration of the problem of 
transfer; and, (4) recognizing that nearly 
all students can gain benefits from instruc- 
tion in reading improvement. 


Promoting Better Understanding of the 
Reading Process 


There appears to be a definite interest, 
both in the training of professional work- 
ers in this field and in giving instruction 
to students enrolled in reading improve- 
ment programs, in promoting better un- 


derstanding of the nature of the reading 
process. 

The advantages of this increased un- 
derstanding to instructors in reading 
improvement programs are that they may 
have a clearer conception of the goals of 
their instruction, and of ways to achieve 
these goals. 

Let us consider several examples of this 
current emphasis on promoting better 
understanding of the reading process. 

There appears to be strong interest 
among professional workers in the field 
of college reading improvement in ac- 

uiring for themselves and helping stu- 
ents to acquire better understanding of 
the many factors that influence one's 
reading abilities. Workers in this field 
seem to be recognizing more and more 
clearly that it is just as important, if not 
more important, for a student who wants 
to improve his reading skills to have a 
considerable understanding of the nature 
of the reading process than it is for him 
to be given extensive drill. 

One stands a better chance of being able 
to improve his ability to read skillfully in 
any particular field if he understands that 
his we to read in that field is a com- 
plex product of many factors. 

Another example of the emphasis upon 
increased understanding of the reading 
process is the growing realization that the 
act of reading is essentially a learning 
process. Instructors are recognizing more 
clearly and are helping students to rec- 
ognize more clearly that one can improve 
his reading skill by applying certain prin- 
ciples of learning, remembering, percep- 
tion, and motivation while reading. The 
Survey 9-R-3 Method, originally devised 
and published by Francis P. Robinson,? is 
an excellent example of an attempt to 
incorporate several of these principles into 
a systematic series of steps that a reader 
can follow in reading. 

A third example of the emphasis upon 
understanding as ae to uncritical, 
mechanical drill is reflected in current ap- 
proaches to vocabulary improvement. 
Rather than giving students lists of words 
to learn, the growing emphasis is upon: 
(1) helping students learn to make intel- 





*Francis P. Robinson, Effective Study, New York: 
Harper, 1946, pp. 13-41. 
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ligent decisions about what words they 
need to learn, (2) helping students learn 
higher-level applications of the basic word 
attack skills, and (3) helping students 
become more sensitive to semantic varia- 
tions in the meanings of words. 


A fourth example is apparent in the 
concern with helping students gain a bet- 
ter understanding of some of the elements 
in the structure of written material, par- 
ticularly paragraphs and longer units, and 
an author's use of cues to emphasize im- 
portant ideas, particularly in non-fiction 
writing. 

The foregoing examples and those to 
follow, point up the current emphasis 
upon understanding of the reading pro- 
cess, supplemented by well-conceived, 
meaningful drill as opposed to uncritical 
use of mechanical aril 

The current emphasis upon understand- 
ing of the reading process plus intelli- 
gently planned drill rather than uncritical- 
ly conceived mechanical drill is apparent 
even at the point of greatest danger. That 
is, even the use of such mechanical de- 
vices as the tachistoscope, the reading 
pacer, and reading films, is being evalu- 
ated by instructors in terms of the contri- 
butions that such devices can make to the 
student's better understanding of the na- 
ture of the reading process. Most college 
reading programs do not use these devices 
to broaden perceptual =. decrease the 
number of regressions, decrease the num- 
ber of fixations or the duration of fixa- 
tions, or to force students to read all 
material rapidly. They use them rather to 
accomplish such worth-while ends as: 
illustrating the perceptual principle of 
minimal cues; illustrating the concept of 
reading ideas or groups of words rather 
than single words; maine the point that 
slow speed is not always necessary for 
good comprehension; and a stu- 
dents to realize that regressions frequently 
do not add materially to comprehension. 


A seventh example of the emphasis 
upon understanding of the reading pro- 
cess is apparent in our more discriminating 
conceptions of the nature of reading com- 
prehension. Instructors recognize more 
clearly than formerly that there are dif- 
ferent levels of comprehension, and that 


it is important that students be helped to 
realize this. 

A final example lies in the emphasis 
upon gaining and teaching a clearer un- 
derstanding of the goal of all reading 
instruction. This is, of course, the 
development of the mature, skillful adult 
reader. Reading instructors at the college 
level are vitally interested in the work be- 
ing done by Gray and Rogers,’ reported 
in their book entitled Maturity in Read- 
ing: Its Nature and Appraisal. Davis,* in 
an article in the January, 1959, issue of 
the Journal of the American Society of 
Training Directors, made a preliminary 
attempt to delineate some of the attitudes, 
basic reading skills, higher-level reading 
skills, and supplementary skills and 
knowledge that are needed by an effective 
adult reader. 

The foregoing several examples serve 
to illustrate the current emphasis, in read- 
ing instruction in American colleges and 
universities, upon promoting understand- 
ing of the nature of the reading process as 
one of the major goals of this type of 
instruction. Instructors in this field recog- 
nize that this understanding is vital to 
their success as instructors. 


Recognizing the Importance of Individual 
Counseling 


Instructors have long recognized the 
value of individual guidance to facilitate 
a student's learning. Instructors in college 
reading programs are also cognizant of 
the potential values of mental hygiene 
counseling in helping students acquire 
more effective reading skills. 

Every instructor in this field has seen 
students who appear to need rather 
marked changes in motivation and atti- 
tudes toward reading and studying before 
instruction in improved reading will have 
much effect. Also, sometimes seen is the 
student whose load of personal problems 
is so great that little time or energy is left 
for the mastery of academic skills. 

Attempts are made in virtually every 
college reading program to he!p these stu- 
dents. In a few instances, the student who 


William S. Gray and Bernice R rs, Maturity in 
Reading: Its Nature and Appraisal, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. 

‘Stanley E. Davis, ‘Evaluate Your Speed Reading 
Course,”’ Journal of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors, 13, Janvory, 1959, pp. 33-37. 
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is not emotionally ready to profit from 
instruction in reading is referred for psy- 
chological or psychiatric help before at- 
tempting college work. In most cases, 
however, the student is permitted to enroll 
in the reading program, and attempts are 
made to help the student deal with his 
emotional problems as the instruction 
proceeds. 

Attempts to = | students with emo- 
tional, motivational, or other attitudinal 
problems within the framework of a read- 
ing program usually take the form of 
individual counseling by the instructor or 
a psychologist or psychiatrist on the staff. 
A few interesting attempts at a modified 
group counseling approach to the im- 
provement of reading skills have been 
made. We do not yet have an adequate 
idea of the potentialities of this approach, 
partly because of a shortage of qualified 
group therapists who also are reading 
specialists, and partly because of inade- 
quate instruments for measuring the re- 
sults of such a procedure. 

While it is true that more and more 
psychologists who are competent in men- 
tal hygiene counseling are being attracted 
into the field of reading improvement, 
their number is still relatively small. How- 
ever, the recognition by instructors in this 
field that individual counseling is some- 
times needed is having a beneficial effect 
on the field. 


Recognizing the Seriousness of the 
Problem of Transfer 


Educational psychologists, educational 
cans er and teachers in general have 
ong been plagued by the problem of the 
transfer of learning. In the field of read- 
ing improvement, recognition of this 
problem is apparent in several instances. 
One such instance is the widespread con- 
cern that drill with the tachistoscope, the 
reading pacer, and the reading film will 
have little effect on the way a student 
reads a book under normal conditions. 
Another such instance is the frequently 
well-founded fear that the improvement 
that a student shows on reading exercises 
in reading instruction will not carry over 
to his reading of such subjects as history, 
mathematics, or chemistry. 

Intelligent attempts to facilitate trans- 


fer are being made in most collegiate 
reading improvement programs today. 
One of the most notable of these attempts 
is inherent in the first of the emphases 
discussed in this paper: that of promoting 
understanding of the nature of the read- 
ing process. Students who have this un- 
derstanding are better able to adapt and 
even devise appropriate reading proce- 
dures for different situations. 


Recognizing That Nearly All Students 
Can Gain Benefits 


In its earliest days, instruction in read- 
ing improvement at the college level was 
regarded as being solely remedial in 
nature and intended only for the least 
capable students. This point of view is 
still prominent. However, it seems to be 
gradually disappearing, partly because of 
the excellent work being done by workers 
in this field, and partly because of the 
increased recognition of the complexity of 
mature reading skill and the time and ef- 
fort required for its mastery. 

The range of achievement and ability 
represented by students receiving reading 
improvement instruction is constantly 
broadening. 


Conclusion 


It is apparent that the field of reading 
improvement has many solid contribu- 
tions to make to college and university 
educational efforts. Much progress has 
been made in this relatively young field, 
but the field has not yet “arrived.” Work- 
ers in this area of educational effort need 
to be constantly striving to improve re- 
search knowledge, theory, and instruc- 
tional practices. This work is eminently 
worthy of the most dedicated efforts of 
the best brains that we can find. 


6. In Adult Programs 
a. In Methods and Materials 


“Adequacy of Present Practices in 
Reading Instruction for Adults” 


ROBERTA A. H. FULLAGAR 


The motivations that impel thousands 
of adults each year to seek instruction in 
reading improvement reflect the changing 
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They come so that they might increase a 
skill that will enable them to derive more 
from whatever read in order that 
their lives might be richer and more satis- 
fying, their understanding greater and 
their decisions more intelligent. 
Government, industry, and educational 
institutions have seen fit to inaugurate 
reading improvement programs to satisfy 
these motivations. That government and 
industry should assume such a responsi- 
biilty may, to some, seem an indictment of 
educational institutions. This would be 
entirely true if reading could be consid- 
ered a skill and ability that can be suf- 
ficiently and adequately attained at any 
specified level of education. It would be 
true if there were no specialized reading 
requirements for different vocations. It 
would be true if private and public agen- 
cies were not concerned with on-the-job 
improvement as well as the general effec- 
tiveness and welfare of the persons affili- 
ated with them. It would be true if a 
broader concept of reading had not 
evolved over the last half century. 
Another rationale for providing read- 
ing improvement opportunity for adults 
is given by Schramm. He suggests that: 
The act of deciding whether to 
read or not to read is a balancing of 
availabilities and motivations, in terms 
of a particular environment, and as 
against competing possibilities. 
He describes two critical periods in the 
span of life for the development of read- 
ing interests and patterns. The first and 
most critical is the period from twelve to 
sixteen and the second comes about the 
age of thirty-five. At this latter stage of 
life, or are again good reading pros- 
pects. Of this period Schramm? says: 
This is the time when they 
(people) are balancing out motiva- 


tions against effort for the last half 
of life. This is the time when the 


Wilbur Schramm, “Why Adults Read,” Adult 
Reading. The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of The Nati | 


decision is foreshadowed whether 
reading will be a major or a minor 
tool for the rest of life, whether it 
will continue to contribute to their 
growth in wisdom or understanding, 
and whether it will contribute to the 
serenity of old age. 


I would like to suggest that the first 
measure of adequacy of adult reading im- 
provement programs must be a considera- 
tion of the available opportunities for 
participating in such a program. As long 
as there are waiting lists or no offerings 
at all a serious inadequacy exists. 


Organizational Patterns 


The adequacy of any organizational pat- 
tern for a reading group can be judged 
only on the basis of achievement of goals 
set for individuals and the group as a 
whole. Obviously, not all goals are capa- 
ble of mumerical measurement, and 
changes in organizational procedure usu- 
ally stem from subjective judgment as 
well as measurement of the , sna to 
which individuals profited from the train- 
ing. If any one common characteristic can 
be identified in organizational patterns it 
is that of limitation of the size of groups. 
This undoubtedly reflects a consideration 
and concern with individualizing instruc- 
tion, although no maximal nor minimal 
group size has ever been experimentally 
determined. 

To illustrate types of organization, I 
am going to describe three training pro- 
grams in operation in one city. 

One branch of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany provides a reading improvement pro- 
gtam as a service to individuals who ex- 
press an interest in overcoming specific 
reading problems concerned with their 
jobs. Engineers, chemists, and supervis- 
ors comprise the clientele.* Training is 
given individually or to small groups of 
two or three. The initial session is a work 
period to which the students bring tech- 
nical materials that are typical of their 
job requirements. By observation and con- 
ference the instructors attempt to help the 
individuals identify their specific reading 
goals. A well-equipped laboratory pro- 
vides mechanical equipment and reading 
workbooks for practice materials and test- 





Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956, p. 85. 


*Schramm, ibid. p. 88. 


‘This program at the General Offices of the Eost- 
man Kodak Compony is under the direction of Mr. 
Edmund Plant. 
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ing, but the bulk of material used is of the 
technical type. There is no specified time 
limit for the training program. The stu- 
dents come for help as long as they feel 
the need for it. This seemingly informal 
program has evolved after much i- 
mentation with larger groups. The highly 
individualized nature is based on the be- 
lief that the greatest difficulty individuals 
have is in determining, evaluating and 
redetermining their own reading goals. 

Another branch of the Eastman Kodak 
Company utilizes a group ——< for 
reading improvement classes.* Enrollment 
is limited to ten. The training period 
extends for sixteen weeks during which 
the students meet for one hour a week. 
The initial instructional period is an ori- 
entation meeting at which time the stu- 
dents are briefly familiarized with the 
process of reading. Subsequent periods 
are devoted to demonstration of equip- 
ment and reading techniques, to discus- 
sion, and to testing. Two reading texts 
are used for outside assignments. 

Greater heterogeneity characterizes the 
adult cum | sg oes at the University of 
Rochester. e students range in age 
from eighteen to sixty. Measured reading 
abilities range from the fifth percentile 
for high school freshmen to the ninety- 
ninth percentile for college seniors. Phy- 
sicians, unskilled workers, business execu- 
tives, secretaries, engineers and would-be 
college students may constitute member- 
ship in one group. For this heterogeneous 
group the initial period is devoted to test- 
ing. Only a wae yoo of each instruc- 
tional session is devoted to group work. 
Folders containing lesson assignments, 
suggestions, charts and tests are provided 
for each individual. The laboratory is 
equipped with mechanical devices and 
multiple copies of over twenty reading 
improvement texts and workbooks. Thus, 
individual lesson plans take into account 
the varied needs of the members of the 
class. Occasionally, small groups are 
formed for the purpose of working on 
common needs. 

This very brief account of three varied 
organizational procedures does not sug- 
gest any unique form of organization but 





‘This program at the Kodak Park Works is under 
the direction of Mr. Robert Keef. 


it does serve to point out different ways 
of initiating instruction and ways of 
adapting the program to needs of the 
individuals involved. 


Adequacy of a Reading Program for 
Adults 


Assessment of the ad of a read- 
ing program must take into account the 
definition of reading that is held. If read- 
ing is believed to be a process of rapid, 
accurate recognition and identification of 
words, then sole emphasis on speed is 
justifiable and such a program would be 
deemed adequate. Since this definition of 
reading fitted another time, another era, 

resent methods and materials should re- 
ect the more complex concept of read- 
ing as a thoughtful process—a process 
that involves reaction as well as inter- 
pretation. 


Readiness 


A condition of the adequacy of any 
program is inherent in the individual 
seeking to improve his reading. It is the 
individual's readiness to profit from the 
instruction. Chansky and Bregman’ report 
that the best single predictor of success in 
improving reading ability was a high 
score in a survey of study habits and atti- 
tudes. They suggest t good study 


habits also reflect a motivation for learn- 
ing. 
Motivation 


Since most adult programs are volun- 
tary, motivation should rarely be a prob- 
lem. And yet, lack of motivation is one of 
the deterrents. A generalized motivation 
to improve may exist — with the ina- 
bility to set specific goals for the reading 
of any one selection, the inability to per- 
sonalize purposes for reading. Perhaps 
this limitation can be attributed to formal 
education — an _inculcated — to 
reading anything with the idea of out- 
guessing the teacher. “What should I have 
gotten out of this?” rather than ‘What 
can I get out of this?’’ Somehow we have 
failed to make a large proportion of 
adults truly independent readers who are 


Nermen M. Chansky and Martin Bregman, “Im- 
provement of Reading in College,’ Journal of Edu- 
cotional Research, 51, December, 
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capable of determining their own goals 
and of assessing their attainment of these 


goals. 


Practice 


An inescapable accompaniment to read- 
ing improvement is practice. Unfortu- 
nately, a great many adults who seek to 
read better read very little; in fact, some 
have a real distaste for reading. And thus 
we have a paradox; for the practice that 
clinches a reading skill is the application 
of that skill in self-selected materials. 
Reading courses can provide initial but 
never sufficient practice and the finest of 
workbooks cannot overcome an aversion 
to reading. At best, the program can show 
a student how to read and provide lim- 
ited practice opportunity. 


Perception of Effects 


Progress charts are almost mandatory 
for reading courses. It’s the way we keep 
score. However, it isn't enough to know 
the score. It is also necessary for the 
reader to know why he erred and to find 
the clues that led to an erroneous answer. 
Merely to accept the authority of the ans- 
wer key or the instructor is to bypass the 
opportunity to become a more critical 
reader. Re-examination of the content by 
the reader alone may provide the clues. 
At other times a reader can better per- 
ceive the effects of his reading through 
discussion and reaction with others in the 
group. Discussions place a different re- 
sponsibility upon the student for analysis 
of material and necessitate the marshalling 
of ideas and the paraphrasing of those 
ideas. 


Transfer and Application 


Does general reading improvement 
transfer to reading of technical material ? 
Evidence of transfer and retention from 
non-technical material to technical mate- 
rial was reported by Schwarts® in his work 
with beginning naval aviation cadets. He 
used technical material unfamiliar to the 
students for initial, final and post-reten- 
tion testing and fiction and biographical 
materials for practice. He found an aver- 


*Morvin Schwarts, “Transfer of Reading _— 
from Non-Technical to Technical Material,” Journa 
of Educotional Psychology, 48, December, 1957. 


age gain of 104 per cent in rate (signif- 
cant at the 1 per cent level) between 
initial and final testing and a 92 per cent 
gain in rate after a ten-week interval. The 
reported loss in comprehension of 7.5 per 
cent at the completion of training and a 
5 per cent decrease between the initial and 
retention tests suggest a probable em- 

hasis on rate during the training. We 
love innumerable testimonials of trans- 
ferred comprehension ability, but there is 
a real need for experimentation to verify 
the extent of such transfer. 


Teacher Guidance 


There are, on the present market, so 
many excellent books and workbooks with 
answer keys included on the subject of 
how to improve one’s reading ability that 
we might well wonder if this is not a 
completely self-teaching area. Yet, last 
year at this conference, it was pointed out 
that training officers in government agen- 
cies view the need for finding good in- 
structors as more important than concern 
with ‘What equipment should we buy?’ 

The very fact that this reported trend 
exists when there is a seeming abundance 
of self-teaching material and equipment 
emphasizes the need for guidance by a 
well-trained, understanding, and sympa- 
thetic teacher. Obviously, the function of 
teachers of adult reading is to facilitate 
the efficient improvement of reading skills 
and abilities. The greatest efficiency and 
effectiveness can be achieved to the degree 
that (1) good conditions for learning are 
provided, (2) there is knowledge of the 
students’ abilities and lack thereof — in 
other words, a good diagnosis on which 
to base teaching, and (3) there is continu- 
ous adaptation to individual needs. 


Conclusion 


Essentially, the factors discussed — 
readiness, motivation and independent 
goal directed reading, practice, perception 
of effects, transfer and application of 
skills and abilities, and adequate guidance 
—are but necessary conditions for learn- 
ing any skill. These conditions must be 





7Edmund N. Fulker, “Trends in Government-Spon- 
sored Reading Improvement Programs,” Readi for 
Effective Living, J. Allan Figurel, Editor, international 
Readi Association Conference , 3. New 
York: ‘Scholastic Magazines, 1958, p. 52. 
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coupled with the accepted principles of 
the need to individualize teaching and 
the recognition of reading as a complex of 
skills and abilities. Any method, any mate- 
rial which minimizes or denies these con- 
a ea or definition must be 
adjudged inadequate. 

Limitations of present knowledge and 
insufficient materials of some natur- 
ally limit the efficiency and effectiveness 
of instruction, and consequently, the po- 
tential reading achievement of the stu- 
dents. 

We need more definitive experimental 
evidence of the influence of the operant 
conditions we have discussed . 

We need a good diagnostic test at a 
high level of difficulty of specific com- 
prehension skills. 

We need better and more refined analy- 
ses of the skills and abilities needed in 
technical reading. 

We need more materials especially pre- 
pared for the very poor adult reader. 

We need standardized speed drill mate- 
rials that test comprehension appropriate 
to speed rather than comprehension ap- 
propriate to detailed reading. 

And we need to know the real limits of 
eer reading ability. Perhaps this 
cnowledge is indeterminable if we accept 
what Goethe said long before reading 
courses for adults were instituted: 

The dear people do not know how 
long it takes to learn to read. I have 


been at it all my life and I cannot 
yet say I have reached the goal. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Teaching English As a Second 
Language” 


STEPHEN DAVIDOVICH 


This paper is an attempt to highlight 
some specific reading problems as they 
arise in programs of teaching English as a 
second language. The preparation of this 
brief statement has already served an im- 
portant educational function for the 
writer. It has forced him to examine, 
however superficially, the problem of 
reading as part of the total objective of 
helping newcomers in Ontario to acquire 


a working command of the English lan- 
guage. 

In any foreign language program read- 
ing can be set as am aim or the aim de- 
pending on the reasons why the language 
is being taught. In our work with the 
adult immigrant, it is one of the four 
major aims, but not the most important; 
neither is it the least important. Our first 
concern is that the immigrant should learn 
to receive and send oral messages as auto- 
matically as possible. We also believe that 
some mastery in oral work will enrich and 
strengthen his ability to read. If control 
of English structures and sentence pat- 
terns becomes semi-automatic in oral 
work, it is expected to pay off in increased 
reading speed without loss of compre- 
hension. 

Reading then fits into this sequence of 
aims: 

(a) listening (aural comprehension) 

(b) speaking (oral production) 

(c) reading (comprehension of the 
written language) 

(d) writing (written expression) 

Specifically with respect to reading, our 
first concern is to acquaint the learner with 
the various written symbols, or combina- 
tions of symbols, that represent the vari- 
ous sounds of the language. 

In view of the fact that the majority 
of our students speak mother tongues in 
which there is a relatively high degree of 
one-for-one relationship between the 
sounds and the corresponding written 
symbols, due allowance must be made for 
the additional time that is required to fix 
in the memory the combinations of Eng- 
lish sounds that constitute words, and the 
combinations of symbols that correspond 
to them on paper. This is done through 
almost parallel use of hand-written and 
printed material, for which the teacher 
continually provides the oral model that 
the student is expected to imitate by 
speaking or reading aloud. Eventually the 
student is required to read silently for 
comprehension alone, and he is tested 
orally and in written form. 

We try to avoid the “‘grammar-transla- 
tion’ way of teaching English which, 
according to one authority, “treats all lan- 
guages as if they were dead; as if each 
consisted essentially of a collection of 
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ancient documents to be deciphered and 
analysed . . .”* But there is some tempta- 
tion among teachers to revert to their own 
experience of learning a foreign language. 
Our objections to this way of teaching 
English are that the learner will not ac- 
= a command of the language either 
or sending or receiving spoken messages 
and that his reading knowledge will tend 
to be, at best, a mechanical deciphering 
and, when done orally, a largely incompre- 
hensible version of the prosody of the 
English language. I think it is generally 
agreed by outstanding authorities, both 
in the United States and in Britain, that 
in any successful method of teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language the sound sys- 
tem, including rhythm and intonation, 
must be mastered by the learner first. 
From the point of view of organizing 
the beginner's language course, the se- 
quence of learning experience would be: 
1. Learning to speak and to understand 
the spoken language, 
a. th systematic ear-training 
and drills on articulation 
b. with the aid of phonetic trans- 
cription and practice on intona- 
tion 
2. Committing to memory a corpus of 
high-frequency structures in sen- 
tence form with the aid of which the 
student can form useful new sen- 
tences through substitution. 


There is no detailed agreement among 
the specialists as to the role of reading in 
the early stages, i.e., the first one hundred 
hours of instruction. Even those who ad- 
vocate reading aloud warn against making 
this an end in itself, as though there were 
nothing better to do. They do, however, 
suggest the use of oral reading, especially 
in the cases of students whose native 
language is not a cognate of English. 
There is a need sooner or later to transfer 
their students’ training from purely oral 
work to written and printed symbols and 
to develop an easy association between the 
oral and the written. Oral reading gives 
the teacher the opportunity to make sure 
that the student is not developing unde- 
sirable habits during silent articulation 


'H. E. Palmer—English Through Actions” (Tokyo, 
rev. 1955). 


which would be difficult indeed to eradi- 
cate once they became entrenched. The 
teacher provides the model of good Eng- 
lish, in terms of vocabulary choice, struc- 
ture, rhythm, pitch, stress, intonation, and 
pronunciation in each normal stream of 
speech. 

Most modern written materials for 
teaching English as a second language are 
graded on the basis of a frequency-analy- 
sis of words and structures. It is assumed 
that all phases of phonology must be dealt 
with at the same time, from the very 
beginning of the course, and that these 
cannot be graded. Vocabulary grading 
based on frequency would give obvious 
priority to such words as eat instead of 
consume, beat instead of conquer or sub- 
due, and win instead of succeed. The same 
would apply to structural patterns of the 
language. This would mean that some of 
the most difficult things in the language, 
like the correct use of prepositions and 
anomalous finites (to be, to have, to do, 
shall, will, can may, must, might, need, 
and their derivatives) would be taught 
very early in the course. 

Preparation of reading material might 
begin at about the 500-word level. As you 
move to the next plateau of say 1,000 
words, a higher level of ideas and better 
style might be incorporated into the read- 
ing material, and with several thousand 
words quite a lot can be done, especially 
if we bear in mind that according to 
Thorndike the first 4,500 words account 
for about 99 per cent of the usual texts in 
the English language. 

Thus vocabulary cannot be the most 
critical factor in learning a language. A 
person could conceivably memorize these 
4,500 words of the English language and 
not be able to say or understand even a 
simple sentence. Word sequence is per- 
haps next in importance to phonology in 
the English language and a large part of 
learning English is a matter of mastering 
the structural features of the language. 
This presents a difficult problem in pre- 
“sveagen of classroom materials, and per- 
aps partly explains why really first-class 
textbooks are not too plentiful. 

One consequence of this is that material 
that is quite adequately graded for chil- 
dren whose native language is English is 
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likely to be virtually useless in a program 
of teaching English as a second language, 
quite apart from its level of interest. In 
terms of interest, the material for foreign 
students should be heavily slanted toward 
everyday use with an occasional simplified 
classic as a way of rousing interest in 
English literature. 

There are a considerable number of 
English classics available between the 
750-word and 3,000-word level, and the 
exponents of Basic English have some 
materials including the Bible at around 
the 1,000-word level. According to 
Michael West, simple fairy-tales and fab- 
les can be told with a vocabulary of 750 
words, adventure stories can be told, with- 
out much style, using about 1,500 words 
and, with a vocabulary of 2,000 words, 
one can say almost anything . 

I want to conclude with a few remarks 
about testing, because good tests can help 
the teacher evaluate his own and the stu- 
dent's work, and they are in themselves 
good teaching devices. 

There is a widely held view that if you 
can measure the degree of understanding 
that a student has of the things he has 
read, then you have in fact measured his 
progress in reading. To this end students 
are given a passage to read silently and 
then asked to answer a number of ques- 
tions on the content. The one problem 
that arises in this connection is how to be 
sure that you are in fact measuring read- 
ing skill rather than intelligence. 

Thus a major problem in language test- 
ing seems to be one of validity, 1.e., isolat- 
ing the element of total language learning 
that is to be tested so that the test really 
tests what it purports to test. What is it 
that we want to test in reading? Is it the 
ability of the learner to read a passage as 
nearly as possible in the way a native 
speaker would read that passage? Is it to 
find out whether he understood what he 
read even though a native speaker couldn't 
understand him if the learner had read it 
aloud? Is@it also the students’ ability to 
reproduce the meaning in oral or in writ- 
ten form in good English, or any English 
that still conveys to the examiner an idea 
of the range of the students’ understand- 
ing? This problem simply underscores the 
fact that the language is a totality whose 


parts are highly interdependent and tend 
to resist partition. 

If the test is to be solely a paper-and- 
pencil test, it will tend to give results of 
lesser validity than if it were a battery in- 
cluding also oral skill in reading and 
production. 

A reading test should incorporate a 
representative sample of the meaningful 
patterns of the language in the same way 
as a test of aural comprehension. It should 
have a broad selection of multiple-choice 
items. It should incorporate a sampling of 
question forms which present a formida- 
ble obstacle to many students. If possible 
it should test the ability to associate the 
correct phonemes with the written sym- 
bols as well as other language signals 
through which meaning is conveyed. 
Aural-oral skill tests should be spontane- 
ous without any advance preparation. The 
examiner must always bear in mind that 
any language can send a potentially in- 
finite variety of messages, Dat that, as a 
system, it consists of a relatively small 
number of significant sounds, a larger but 
still determinate number of major gram- 
matical patterns, and a large and perhaps 
indeterminate number of words, of which 
a relatively small number can do most of 
the work that any learner may ever wish 
to undertake when he uses the language 
as a tool. 

These three components—sounds, struc- 
ture, and vocabulary—must be incorpo- 
rated in any test of language. The mins 
must know the significant sounds and the 
major structures of English and he must 
be acquainted with the frequency distribu- 
tion of the first two or three thousand 
words of the vocabulary, if he is to design 
useful tests of reading, or any other lan- 
guage skills for foreign students. 


7. For Administrators and 
Supervisors 


a. In Methods and Materials 


“‘Administrative-Supervisory Personnel 
and Today's Reading Program" 


MARJORIE SEDDON JOHNSON 


Keeping pace with today's rapidly 
changing world is no small problem for 
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any child or adult. New developments in 
science, international affairs, and many 
other areas come too fast to be assimilated. 
In spite of this fact, citizens in our society 
bear the ultimate responsibility for mak- 
ing decisions or choosing those who will 
represent them and make decisions—de- 
cisions which must be based on an under- 
standing of these developments. Being 
informed places great demands on the 
general population for accurate, evalua- 
tive reading as a basis for making judg- 
ments and planning action. 

What responsibilities does this situation 
place on those who plan, administer, and 
implement school reading programs? 
First, because an informed and intellectu- 
ally curious citizenry is essential, meaning 
must be the keystone of everything that is 
done with reading. Second, the program 
must be broad in its scope so that pupils 
can develop all the skills and abilities 
which lead to and comprise maturity in 
reading. Third, emphasis must be placed 
on evaluation of ideas. Fourth, reading 
must lead to action, to changes of behav- 
ior. Fifth, each individual must be stimu- 
lated and helped to achieve at the highest 
level possible for him. 

How well are these responsibilities be- 
ing met? Some of the books and articles 
published in recent years would tend to 
create the impression that matters are go- 
ing from bad to worse in the teaching of 
reading and in education as a whole. This 
is certainly far from the truth of the mat- 
ter. General achievement in reading is at 
a higher level in schools today than it 
was in what are so often held out to us as 
“the good old days.” This progress is not 
enough, however, to make any adminis- 
trator or supervisor sit back, contented 
with the job that is being done in his 
schools. Rather today’s results must be 
judged in the light of today’s demands. 
Being a better reader than one’s grand- 
father is not enough. One must instead be 
a good enough reader to function effec- 
tively in the complex world of today. 


Meaning As the Keystone? 

Few people involved in education 
would disagree with the definition of 
reading as a process of thinking stimu- 
lated by the printed or written word. If 


this is the accepted definition, there should 
be no problem in seeing that reading is 
viewed as a matter of getting meanings 
and of manipulating those meanings. 
However, many problems along just these 
lines are evident as one observes in class- 
rooms. Perhaps one of the most revealing 
remarks is the one that goes, ‘He can read 
pretty well, but he doesn’t understand 
what he reads.’ Unless reading is thought 
of as something other than understanding, 
such a statement could not be made. As 
long as such statements are made, mean- 
ing is not, in practice, the keystone of the 
reading program. 

Many different practices and attitudes 
contribute to the growth of a ‘‘reading” 
program in which only superficial or in- 
cidental attention is given to meaning. 
One basic error is that reading is fre- 
quently considered apart from other lan- 
guage activities and the child, from the 
beginning of his experiences with read- 
ing, views it as a mechanical process 
rather than as one means of getting ideas. 
Instead of looking upon reading as one 
means of communication of ideas, he 
sees it as a process of associating particu- 
lar pronunciations with particular printed 
forms. This misconception could not 
arise in the child if he was introduced to 
reading as a way of getting ideas and in- 
formation, a means parallel to listening 
except that the stimuli differ in form. Ap- 
parently we have much to do as adminis- 
trators and general supervisors to see that 
in each classroom, from kindergarten to 
the highest grades, there is a coordinated 
and unified program in language arts. 
Sometimes, instead of encouraging this 
kind of program, we tend to discourage 
it by setting up artificial divisions of time 
for organizational purposes. 

Another practice which tends to lead to 
lack of attention to meaning is that of 
handling word-form recognition and 
analysis as something separate from and 
antecedent to grasp of a In some 
schools this reaches extremes Sich as the 
use of word recognition tests alone as 
criteria for instructional levels or the gen- 
eral supervisor's having to hear a pupil 
read before he can be moved from one 
group to another or progress from one 
level to another. Likewise, it leads to vari- 
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eties of phonics programs in which em- 
phasis is placed on making the right noises 
to go with certain letter combinations with 
no regard at all to meaning. All of these 
practices go back to the old idea of learn- 
ing to read and then reading to learn, an 
idea which produces more “word callers” 
than readers. 

Over-dependence on oral reading at the 
initial stages of reading instruction is also 
likely to bring superficial treatment of the 
meaning of the material. Time and again 
the recommendation is made that, at this 
stage of development, the child read virtu- 
ally everything aloud even if he reads it 
silently first. This is usually justified by 
emphasis on necessity for seeing that the 
material is read accurately, that the words 
are really recognized as what they are. 


A Broad Program? 


Closely related to the problems already 
introduced is that of the breadth of the 
reading program. If pupils are to develop 
all the skills, abilities, and attitudes they 
need to be mature and facile readers, they 
must be able to handle all kinds of mate- 
rials for all kinds of purposes. Is reading 
instruction today such that — develop 
competence in dealing with a variety of 
types of materials? Are pupils adequately 
prepared for approaching these materials 
independently, establishing purposes for 
reading and choosing appropriate read- 
ing techniques ? 

Unfortunately, these questions defi- 
nitely cannot be answered with a re- 
sounding ‘“Yes!"’ There is one outstanding 
and fundamental weakness in our pro- 
grams of reading instruction as a means 
of developing versatility and real inde- 
pendence in approach to varied materials. 
Virtually all instruction in reading, par- 
ticularly through the elementary grades 
where most of the actual instruction in 
reading is done, is given in story-type 
materials. In the majority of schools it is 
only during the period set aside for formal 
reading instruction that any real effort 
is made to see that a child has materials at 
his instructional level. Not only is the 
basal reader or some other story-type 
material the only thing through which 
reading instruction is given. The materials 
used in science, social studies, arithmetic, 


etc., are often ones which are entirely 
inappropriate for either independent read- 
ing or instruction for many individuals 
within the class. Thus pupils get little or 
no _ in approaching and handling 
materials of a highly concentrated, in- 
formational type; materials written to 
present a viewpoint or a series of view- 
points on controversial issues; materials 
which give instructions or directions; and 
materials written for many other pur- 
poses. 

A second weakness which limits the 
scope of today’s instructional program is 
reflected in two statements one frequently 
hears. One shows the adult's inadequate 
evaluation of the child's word recognition 
problems: ‘“When he comes to a word he 
doesn’t really know, he just can’t sound 
it out."” The second shows an equally 
superficial evaluation of problems in the 
comprehension area: “He just doesn’t 
seem to understand what he reads.” These 
statements are far from definitive ones in 
terms of what strengths and weaknesses 
exist in the individual's reading. They 
seem to indicate that word-analysis abili- 
ties and thinking abilities can each be 
taught in a package as if each were a 
unitary thing. On the contrary, each is 
composed of a wide variety of particular 
skills and abilities. Improvement in the 
word recognition area, for instance, de- 
pends on extension of immediate recogni- 
tion vocabulary and facility in the use of 
word-form analysis skills too numerous to 
list here. Each must be taught as the 
individual develops readiness for acquisi- 
tion of the particular skill. Likewise, com- 
prehension cannot be improved as a 
whole, but only by the acquisition of the 
particular thinking abilities which com- 
prise it. All too frequently, attempts are 
made to teach without any real understand- 
ing of what it is that should be taught. 
This is particularly true in the area of 
comprehension where even professional 
books and teachers’ guides have not done 
the job of detailing particular skills and 
abilities as they have of those in the word 
recognition area. 


Reading As Evaluation? 


Do current practices lead to an evalua- 
tive approach to reading and a high de- 
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gree of skill in the evaluation of ideas? 
Again, no positive, affirmative answer can 
be given. In the first place, factual recall 
is often emphasized to the exclusion of 
evaluation and interpretation of ideas. 
Questions which are asked can be ans- 
wered by sheer repetition of the text with- 
out the readers’ having to do any kind of 
evaluation. Even in teachers’ guides this 
kind of handling of ideas is sometimes 
recommended. 

A second situation leading to lack of 
evaluation is the one-text-book-situation 
of most classrooms. Comparison of view- 
points, cross checking of “facts,” etc., do 
not develop naturally when only one 
source is considered. is, coupled with 
the fact that reading instruction is not an 
integral part of the work done in content 
area, on current events, and the like, 
means that relatively little attention is 
given in instructional situations to critical 
thinking and evaluation of ideas. 


Action from Reading? 


Reading which is done effectively 
should result in changes of attitudes or 
behavior, strengthening of feelings or at- 
titudes, making of decisions, or some 
other form of action, either physical or 
mental. If nothing happens as a result of 
reading, it has been done for naught. If 
reading is to result in action in the world 
at large, it must be a decisive thing in the 
child's experience from the beginning. Is 
reading being taught so that it is recog- 
nized as a basis for action? 


Individuals Performing at Peak Level? 


Do current practices bring real stimula- 
tion for each individual to read as well 
as he can? Is instruction such that no 
teacher or pupil is satisfied with a poor 
performance? Do all pupils get the op- 
portunity to advance as * as they can? 
Obviously, all is not well on this front. 


One of the basic problems is that insuf- 
ficent attention is given to evaluation of 
each child's capacity for achievement. 
Some who do not seem to acquire reading 
ability easily are assumed to be incapable 
of high achievement when actually other 
problems are interfering. Consequently, 
many normal and superior children go 


along for years developing more and 
more retardation instead of realizing their 
tial. On the other hand, some who 
actually are incapable of normal func- 
tioning are pushed and pushed in an 
attempt to have them reach levels of 
achievement actually impossible for them. 
Particularly neglected, however, are those 
who are capable of achieving well above 
the level of the average for their ages. 
Another difficulty in achieving full use 
of capacity is the eral tendency in 
schools to let a child be satisfied with a 
relatively poor job. Frequently children 
are given instruction at a level where they 
can do only fairly well. In this way they 
quite naturally come to expect no high 
quality | soporte from themselves. 
Rather allowing this breeding of 
mediocrity, one should see that each child 
works at the highest level at which he can, 
with instruction, reach virtual perfection 
in his job. 


Summary 


The world of today demands, above all 
else, that there be an active, thinking 
citizenry. In spite of all the progress 
which has been made in reading instruc- 
tion, this demand is not being met as it 
might be. To fulfill the responsibilities 
the school faces in its reading program, at 
least these weaknesses must be overcome: 


1. Teaching of reading as a subject 
rather than as a thinking process. 


2. Limitation of reading instruction to 
the “reading period.” 


3. Use of story-type materials for virtu- 
ally all reading instruction. 


4. Neglect of reading instruction in 
content areas and in practical situa- 
tions. 

5. Inadequate and narrow view of the 
specific skills and abilities which 
comprise reading ability. 

6. Satisfaction with a mediocre per- 
formance in reading. 


. Lack of emphasis on evaluation and 
practical application of ideas. 


Until these weaknesses are overcome, 
reading instruction cannot be said to be 
keeping pace with the changing world. 
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b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Evaluation and Interpretation of 
Our Reading Program” 


ADAM ROBERTSON 


The public school has an obligation to 
interpret its program to pupils, teachers, 
arents, district superintendents, school 
— members, and other interested citi- 
zens. As almost all the school’s program 
is dependent for its success upon reading, 
it is necessary that the interpretation of 
this particular area be based upon a com- 
prehensive evaluation and appraisal. 

Some years ago a careful study of our 
reading instruction revealed that we were 
failing to attain many of our objectives. 
Evaluation revealed that we had failed to 
make adequate provision for individual 
differences. This was apparent in the case 
of better pupils. There appeared to be 
little growth in reading interests and in 
reading skills. At that time our children 
were grouped heterogeneously in a tra- 
ditionally graded school. Study of other 
school systems indicated that our objec- 
tives might be more readily realized if our 
children could be grouped homogene- 
ously in a non-graded system. 

During the past eight years our pupils 
have been grouped on this basis. Prior 
to this change the parents were made 
aware of our reasons for the changes, and 
their approval was secured. It is interest- 
ing to note that the parents, on the whole, 
have been strong supporters of homo- 
geneous grouping. 

Our school has an enrollment of 673 
pupils registered in eighteen classrooms 
and a kindergarten. A librarian and a 
principal complete the staff. Library fa- 
cilities are very good. At present we 
have in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
thousand dollars worth of books. Two 
dollars per year ~ pupil is allocated to 
the purchase of library material. 

Interpretation of the reading program, 
as far as the teacher is concerned, begins 
when she is assigned her class. Together 
with the principal she evaluates the level 
of achievement, the reading interests of 
her — etc., in relation to their matur- 
ity at that time. She is made aware of the 
fact that hers is a special class with its 


own problems and limitations. From the 
beginning she is freed from the anxiety 
of unfair competition, and is liberated to 
meet her problems as an_ intelligent 
individual. 

Our evaluation has its beginning at the 
kindergarten level. During this stage we 
reo discover readiness of children 
for reading by the following methods: 
(1) teacher observation of pupil's be- 
havior in the areas of physical, mental, 
social, and psychological readiness, (2) 
the use of he pre-primary form of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and 
(3) the use of the American School 
Reading Readiness Test. 

The standardized tests are given to the 
kindergarten pupils in May. Non-kinder- 
garten children, constituting about one- 
third of our first year enrollment, are 
given the same tests in October. During 
September and early October the teacher 
records her observations of their behavior 
in the various areas of readiness. 

At this time, mid-October, after a 
careful study of teachers’ observations 
and results of tests, the children are 
placed in their initial groups on the basis 
of readiness to begin formal reading. 

The second step in interpretation in- 
volves the parents. The parents are invited 
to the school by classes in order that the 
general picture of the class in which they 
find their children may be presented to 
them. The question of readiness is dis- 
cussed with them and they are informed 
how well their children measured on test- 
ing and observations. Our first-year read- 
ing program is then explained to the 
parents. 

During the first year the ts are 
advised as to pupil growth in reading as 
measured b the ic tests accompanying 
the snencatlied readers. In those cases 
where formal reading has been postponed 
the teacher has frequent meetings with 
the parents to discuss readiness develop- 
ment. If our observations indicate that a 
transfer to another room would be of 
benefit to a pupil, the parent is advised 
of the action and the reasons for it. 

At the end of the first year the children 
are re-grouped for the following Septem- 
ber on the basis of their first year’s mas- 
tery of reading. The parent is informed 
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as to the degree of mastery achieved by 
the child, based upon standardized tests. 

Throughout the remainder of the pri- 
mary division growth is evaluated and 
interpreted to teachers and parents in a 
similar manner. 

During the second year at school the 
children have access to the library during 
free periods and during two regular li- 
brary periods each week. A careful record 
is kept by the librarian of all books read 
by each child. This is used to help the 
children develop wide interests in read- 
ing, and it also enables the teacher to gain 
information as to reading interests of her 
pupils, which later she may utilize in the 
classroom. 

Throughout the intermediate divisions 
our evaluation centers around teacher- 
made tests, tests accompanying basic read- 
ers, and standardized reading and achieve- 
ment tests. 

Gates Reading Survey Tests for Grades 
3 to 10 are administered and the reading 
ages in each of the three areas are plotted 
on a graph. In addition to the above, the 
mental ages are plotted on the same 
graph. This enables the teacher to see at 
a glance if there is a general weakness in 
any of the three areas measured. It also 
enables her to select those cases which 
require diagnostic testing. These pupils 
are the ones who are more than one year 
below their mental scores. 

We have been using Gates Diagnostic 
Tests in these cases if the first survey test 
indicated a weakness in comprehension. 
The results of the four tests in this group 
are then plotted on a graph. Once again 
the teacher and the pupil concerned study 
the test results. The standard question 
posed by the pupil is “What can I do to 
improve myself in this or these areas?” 
These graphs are shown to the individual 
parents and interpreted to them. 

On or near the end of January of each 
year each child in third-year primary and 
the intermediate division is given a Stan- 
ford Achievement Test. This test was 
selected because provincial norms have 
been established for two of the four age 
groups tested. The information derived 
from these tests is converted to letter 
grades on a seven-point scale. In the case 
of each class it is summarized so that at a 


glance the teacher may see how many of 
her class fall into the seven categories 
under the heading of intelligence quoti- 
ent, reading comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary. The median in each area is circled 
enabling the teacher to note if the achieve- 
ment letter-grade is approaching the in- 
telligence letter-grade. 

During February the parents, by class- 
room, are invited to the school and are 
shown the letter-grade charts for all 
classes of the same school age. This will 
give them a clear picture of the position 
of the class in which their child is en- 
rolled. 

Following this group meeting, the par- 
ent may meet with the teacher or princi- 
pal to examine the results for the individ- 
ual child. These results, in the form of 
letter-grades, indicate the child's intelli- 
gence quotient and achievement in the 
various areas tested. The class medians 
appear on the same card. 

On May the first of each year Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests are given 
throughout the school system. These are 
used to measure growth from year to year. 
At each age level the scores in each area 
tested are ranked in order of merit and 
placed opposite the mental-age rank of 
the child. This presents a clear picture of 
the achievement rank in relation to mental- 
age rank. The teacher uses this summary 
to ascertain how many of her pupils are 
under-achieving. It also points out to her 
in a very clear manner any area in which 
she failed to secure the desired results. 
This information is made available to the 
parent and pupil as well. 

The summaries of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests, etc., are presented and 
interpreted to the district superintendent 
and school board members. It is a source 
of help to the superintendent and keeps 
the school board members informed as to 
pupil growth and achievement. 

In addition to evaluating and interpret- 
ing development of reading skills, we 
have attempted to evaluate our program 
in terms of development of interests. To 
do so we have observed and recorded the 
materials selected by the children from the 
library. The average number of books 
read in 1958 was 52. One pupil read 126 
library books during last year. Available 
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evidence would indicate that our reading 
program is helping to produce a group of 
young citizens who find a great deal of 
enjoyment and satisfaction in spending a 
considerable portion of their free time in 
reading. 

There is some evidence to indicate that 
our reading instruction is helping some 
of our less fortunate pupils to make bet- 
ter adjustments to their daily living. This 
opinion has been expressed by our wel- 
fare agencies after considerable observa- 
tion of such children in our school sys- 
tem. Our area is relatively free of juvenile 
delinquency and I like to believe that the 
schoo! is in some small way partly respon- 
sible for this condition. 

My limited experience in this impor- 
tant area of evaluation and interpretation 
leads me to believe that pupils and par- 
ents alike want the truth. I believe that 
we should, to the best of our abilities, 
give them an honest, objective picture of 
pupil achievement in relation to pupil 
aptitude. Only by so doing can we hope 
to enlist their understanding and support 
in creating situations in which Johnny 
can learn to read. 


8. In Remedial Teaching and Clinic 
a. In Methods and Materials 
Wit J. MAssey 


The Case of Philip 


Philip, a robust 12-year-old in Miss 
Faith's seventh-grade classroom, could 
not read a pre-primer without vocalizing 
each word as he ran his finger under it. 
He could, however, engage his teacher or 
his classmates in intelligent conversation 
about any topic which he had watched on 
television or had heard others talk about. 
His speed and accuracy in doing mental 
arithmetic computations amazed Miss 
Faith. When it was a matter of written 
problems in arithmetic, Philip could not 
solve the simplest of computations. His 
LQ. on a group test of mental capacity 
was 72. By having his mother read his 
history and science assignments to him, 
Philip was able to discuss the content in 
class with “the best of them,” but could 
not pass any of the written tests upon 


which class marks were assigned. What 
was conscientious Miss Faith to do? 


When we wish to buy flowers for a 
wedding, we consult a dotist; when we 
have an appendectomy, we secure the serv- 
ices of the best surgeon available; when 
we seek spiritual advice, we confer with 
a minister; when we need a developmental 
or a corrective program of reading, we 
enlist the services of the classroom teacher 
who has had training in selecting the best 
materials, methods, and classroom proce- 
dures for such teaching. For the more seri- 
ously handicapped reader, however, we 
must secure the skills of the specialist in 
remedial-reading techniques. Severely-re- 
tarded readers should not be in the regu- 
lar school classroom where the teacher 
has insufficient time to provide an ade- 
quate individualized program of remedia- 
tion. Such cases must be treated in a 
clinic, staffed with clinicians who have 
had special training which enables them 
to interpret the findings of the diagnos- 
tician and implement the specific remedial 
program ov for each case. It is 
accepted without question that there is no 
one cause for all reading disabilities. But, 
if we examine some of the most widely- 
sold treatises on reading, we find the 
authors’ assertions that some single, sim- 
ple method of instruction can be a panacea 
for all the ills of the deficient reader. It 
should be noted that some children have 
learned to read by each method of instruc- 
tion that has been employed for the 
instruction of children; some children 
have failed to learn to read by each 
method that has been used.* Each case 
must be analyzed thoroughly in order to 
arrive at the correct prescription for his 
particular problem. Necessary as the ini- 
tial analysis is, it must not be taken as the 
final word. Constant evaluation is re- 
quired during remedial instruction and/or 
psychotherapy to reveal the modifications 
indicated by lack of sufficient progress 
with procedures being employed. 


Organic? Emotional? or a Combination? 


Most severe reading disabilities can be 


‘William J. Massey, The Development of the Mod- 


ern Sequential Program of Word Perception, As 
Revealed by the Literature. Unpublished Doctoral Dis- 
sertation. University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
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classed as those having organic lesions 
(brain damage), those having emotional 
aberrations, or those having a combina- 
tion of these two factors. Children who 
are organics have neurological dysfunc- 
tions which interfere with learning to lis- 
ten, to to read, or to write, use 
of their inability to make the necessary 
associations for one or more of these 
activities. When the neurological involve- 
ment has been identified by a neurologist, 
the di is of the reading problem can 
be made with confidence. Then the diag- 
nostician can outline the correct program 
of remediation. 

Betts states that although we have little, 
if any, e imental evidence that re- 
tarded readers differ in personality char- 
acteristics from readers, it can be 
stated from cases studied that: (1) a 
reading problem may be symptomatic of 
personality aberration, (2) emotional 
problems correlate with reading problems 
directly with the amount of retardation 
and the degree to which the reader is 
conscious of his problems, (3) emotional 
disturbances may be the cause of the dif- 
ference between the intelligence as meas- 
ured by tests and the functional intelli- 
gence of the individual, and (4) sugges- 
tion and other techniques of psychother- 
apy are a vital part of any program of 
remediation.” 

The individual must be considered in 
setting up the remedial work, concerning 
methods, materials, and organizational 
procedures. 


Methods 


Special methods of overcoming weak- 
nesses revealed by the analysis will have 
to be employed to work around the 
organicity or emotional condition of the 
case. The remedial program has to func- 
tion adjunctively with and be closely tied 
in with the other therapy. In some cases, 
the improvement in reading itself is 
therapy enough. In others, the clinical 
psychologist and/or the psychiatrist is 
needed to bring about the desired emo- 
tional adjustment. 

Basic to any remedial situation are the 
establishment of an environment con- 


*Emmett A. Betts, “Factors in oat Feta,” 
Education, LXXII, May, 1952, pp. 62 ; 





ducive to improvement in reading and the 

rovision of methods and materials of 
instruction which will permit the child to 
make progress. It is essential that the child 
be removed from the school situation 
which has provided only frustration be- 
cause of the anxiety-producing environ- 
ment in which he must compete with 
those who do not have a reading disability. 
The clinic must be a place where the child 
feels secure—knowing that he is accepted 
for what he is. 


The Experience Approach 


One of the prime requisites of a reme- 
dial program is to initiate instruction on 
the level at which the child can function 
adequately. It is much easier to motivate 
a child to read if he is reading about 
things that are important to him. The 
experience approach utilizes pupil interest 
by having the individual write about and 
read about things that he would like to 
know more about. 

A kinesthetic method is effective for 
teaching the “‘special” words that he needs 
in his writing or the unknown words that 
he meets in his reading. He soon gets the 
feeling that he is not “dumb” and can 
learn words just as well as his siblings 
and peers. Each word is learned in mean- 
ingful context so that thinking skills are 
incorporated in the word-learning process. 
Meaning is kept uppermost in the eS 
mind at all times by having him define the 
word and/or use it in a sentence each 
time he traces the word. Syllable-phonics 
is employed as oes of the kinesthetic 
technique. The learner either says the 
word to the clinician or has the clinician 
pronounce the word for him so that he 
can determine the number of syllables he 
hears. He thinks of words which begin 
with the same initial sound he hears in 
the word under consideration. He thinks 
of words that rhyme with the word. He 
may go through this same procedure for 
individual syllables in the word until he is 
sure that he knows the sounds in the 
word. The clinician then pronounces the 
word, uses it in a sentence, and writes the 
word in large manuscript or cursive writ- 
ing—whichever the child is accustomed 
to use—on a strip of stiff paper, saying 
each syllable as she writes it. When the 
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entire word has been written, the whole 
word is pronounced again. No distortion 
of the sounds of the word or the indi- 
vidual syllables is permitted when either 
the child or the clinician is going through 
the procedure. The child is then asked to 
repeat the procedure the teacher used, but 
instead of writing the word, he traces it 
with the index finger of his preferred 
hand as he goes through the process. 
After he has traced the word enough 
times to be sure that he can write it with- 
out copy, he turns the strip over and 
writes the word, using the same process 
that the clinician used for writing the 
word originally. If an error or a hesita- 
tion is committed at any stage of the 
tracing, the child is immediately stopped, 
without calling attention to the error, and 
the entire process is gone through from 
the beginning. He is ready to use the 
word in his story when he has successfully 
written it on the back of the strip. 

As soon as he can learn the words with- 
out tracing, he is encouraged to omit the 
tracing and go through the rest of the 
process. Finally, he is able to learn new 
words by associating them with other 
known words that have similar parts. 


The Basal-Reade: Approach 


Remedial teaching has been defined as 
“just good initial teaching” which is more 
thorough, more efficient, and more sys- 
tematic.* If this be the case, there is no 
better method of teaching disabled read- 
ers than the basal-reader approach. The 
clinician must be able to persuade the 
older reader that it is better to start his 
— of reading improvement at a 
evel where success is guaranteed than to 
jump into materials that will cause con- 
siderable difficulty and possible failure 
again. Most children will convince them- 
selves, with a little guidance, that they 
should begin with words that they are 
going to meet in everything that they are 
going to read for the rest of their lives 
father than with words that they will 
meet less frequently. This conclusion has 
been etal demonstrated by hav- 
ing a child look at a list of second-grade 
spelling words and at a list of eighth- 





‘Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 
w York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 


grade spelling words and then read a 
newspaper, a magazine, and a textbook 
used in a high-school course to see which 
words appear more frequently in each 
of the different sources. If the child is 
thea asked which words he thinks he 
should learn first, he is almost certain to 
reply, “Why the words that are used 
everywhere!” 

In our clinic, at the end of each hour 
of instruction the student rubber-stamps, 
“What I Learned,” at the end of his 
instructional record sheet and lists the 
word-learning skills and thinking skills 
that he has mastered during the “wae 
This practice, which enables the learner 
to vedadion his learnings, thereby enhanc- 
ing concept development, has very 
effective in pointing up to the learner the 
gains that he has made during the hour. 


The Combination Approach 


It is sometimes advisable to use a com- 
bination of the experience approach and 
the basal-reader approach. en using 
this method, the clinician is assured of 
the systematic development of the basic 
skills as recommended by the series of 
readers. The experience stories heighten 
the learner's enthusiasm for the program 
by appealing to his particular areas of 
interest. The dearth of interesting mate- 
rials available for use by retarded readers 
is appalling. The high-school senior who 
cannot read anything written above the 
second-reader level has very little that he 
can read for enjoyment unless he writes it 
himself. 


Materials of Instruction 


A perusal of publishers’ catalogs, book 
lists tor reluctant readers, and the profes- 
sional literature leaves one with a feeling 
of wonder that any over-age reader ever 
surmounts his handicap when there are 
so few books written at his level of read- 
ing achievement. The lowest level at which 
high-interest, low-vocabulary materials are 
written is high second-reader. 


Organizational Procedures 


The organization of the remedial read- 
ing clinic must allow the disabled reader 
to bolster his ego, regain his value of self, 
and acquire a feeling that remediation of 
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his difficulty is attainable. In some in- 
stances, this transformation can best take 
place in a large group; in others, in a 
small group; in still others, in an individ- 
ual instruction situation; and for some 
few, in an individual psychotherapeutic or 
psychiatric clinical setting. 

Regardless of the organizational struc- 
ture of the clinic, it is essential that the 
members of the staff have frequent con- 
ferences for sharing experiences and sug- 
gestions about the cases with which they 
are working. The remedial program of 
instruction must be coordinated with the 
psychotherapy, the treatment of physical 
conditions, and the adjustments that are 
being made in the home environment of 
the student. 

The clinic staff should avoid the pitfall 
of believing that the removal of a physi- 
cal or emotional problem will of itself 
cause the child to hone to read. It would 
be just as foolish to give credence to the 
idea that removing a child's fear of water 
will make him know how to swim as it is 
to assume that correcting a vision problem 
will make the child know how to read. 
The clinician still has the responsibility to 
TEACH the child how to read. She 
teaches him to read by utilizing his inter- 
est in developing phonic and other word- 
learning shill along with thinking skills. 


b. In Evaluation and Materials — 


“The Role of the Clinician in Corrective 
Reading” 


GRACE MCCLELLAN 


To what extent do present practices of 
a reading clinic meet and offer a solution 
to the problems existing in today’s society ? 
In spite of the fact that we know that a 
large proportion of our children are read- 
ing better today than ever before we are 
nevertheless seriously concerned about the 
many who are underachieving in reading 
and unable to receive adequate help. Con- 
cern is felt not only because failure to 
learn to read is often contributory to 
other difficulties but because it is today 
widely recognized that only a small pro- 
portion of disabilities are so serious that 
they need to be referred to the specialist 
for treatment. This means that the class- 


room teacher, with a greater knowledge of 
causation and the acquisition of improved 
skills and techniques in the teaching of 
reading, can assume responsibility for the 
recognition of disability when it exists 
and if he then feels the problem to be so 
serious that it must be referred to a 
specialist, he is in a position to do so at 
as early a stage as is possible in the child's 
development. 


Teacher Training 


For some time teacher training colleges 
have been aware of the problems faced 
by educators in their concern about the 
teaching of reading and they are attempt- 
ing to improve training methods. How- 
ever, it is also important for school sys- 
tems to make it possible for their teachers 
to maintain professional standards by 
means of programs such as those provided 
through some of in-service training. 

It has been suggested that teachers need 
to develop along four avenues.’ First is 
in their ability to answer the question of 
why the child cannot read. They need to 
be able to sit down with the parent, ex- 
plain the many different causes of reading 
disability and then recommend a diagnosis 
by a specialist if this is mecessary. Such a 
response leaves a satisfied parent and no 
room for the old criticism that the school 
must be at fault for not teaching the 
child properly. A second area is in a 
sensitivity to causes of reading disability. 
It is important to have the ability to recog- 
nize symptoms and then to have the 
interest and drive necessary to follow 
through on those discoveries. Teachers’ 
attitudes towards poor readers is a third 
area about which we need to do some 
thinking. It is often difficult to refrain 
from expressing annoyance at slow, stum- 
bling readers. A fourth area in which im- 
provement is possible is actual reading 
instruction. 

Recognition of the implications here 
for those who are able to assume leader- 
ship and stimulate growth has caused the 
Reading Department of the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic of Greater Winnipeg to seri- 
ously examine and evaluate present prac- 
tices. The inadequacy of present practices 

'Nila B. Smith, “The Classroom Teacher's Responsi- 


bility to Retorded Readers,” Education, 77, May, 
1957, p. 546. 
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in meeting the existing needs in corrective 
reading is rather dramatically pointed up 
by the situation in which we find ourselves 
in the Winnipeg clinic. In our small read- 
ing department of four members attempt- 
ing to service a school population of ap- 
proximately 78,000 we are able to offer 
treatment to about one-third of the clients 
we see for diagnosis. At a lowest possible 
estimate this represents about six per cent 
of those having difficulties in reading in 
the area. Of the others some are able to 
get assistance through the adjustment 
teacher program which operates in some 
of the schools, and those in the primary 
grades are able to benefit from help given 
the teachers by the primary supervisors 
in meeting individual needs. 

Many of our teachers are very much 
aware of the need for a more individual- 
ized program, but because of lack of 
adequate training, heavy enrollment and 
administrative difficulties, they are able to 
do very little for the child who is in need 
of special assistance. 

A study of teacher training programs 
undertaken in many parts of the country 
leads us to believe that many different 
kinds of programming have been carried 
on successfully. The type depends on the 
nature of the individual problem and the 
facilities available for its solution. 

To answer in part this felt and often 
expressed need on the part of teachers our 
reading department has undertaken to 
expand somewhat its consultant services 
as well as to attempt to bring the school 
into more active participation in the 
diagnosis and treatment of reading dis- 
ability cases which have been referred to 
the clinic. 

Consultant activities can take various 
forms and the individual worker works 
in a manner best suited to himself. One 
of the best means of giving the teacher 
help in gaining greater understanding of 
pupil needs and in acquiring new tech- 
niques and knowledge of materials is the 
case study method. This method, which 
is basically the regular follow-up interpre- 
tation of a case which has been previously 


referred to the clinic for diagnosis, means . 


contact with fewer teachers, but provides 
most intensive and successful training 
because it makes use of strong motivation 


for learning, in answering a request for 
help for a particular pupil. The teacher, 
along with other interested school person- 
nel, is drawn into a study and analysis 
of all the factors affecting the child's 
ability to learn. Testing instruments are 
examined from the point of view of why 
certain instruments are used rather than 
others, and how they point out certain 
findings, and the recommendations that 
need to be made as a result. Materials 
from the clinic reading room are ex- 
amined for suitability and selected for 
remediation. In this way the teacher is 
learning the reason for constant evalua- 
tion and what evaluation must include: 
the determining of educational objectives, 
how to use educational tests and measure- 
ments, an understanding of the learner's 
characteristics, and an assessment of learn- 
ing conditions. 

If the case studied is one of serious 
reading disability and it has been decided 
that it is one for tutoring at the clinic by 
a specialist, a full interpretation is still 
<a to the school. To insure a successful 
outcome the school must participate as 
fully as possible in the remedial program. 
Interpretation and regular follow-up inter- 
views with the home help to provide an 


. environment conducive to learning. 


When the reading department of the 
clinic is unable to offer treatment to a 
child a “guided” program is often under- 
taken in the school. Here the clinician 
will make specific recommendations for 
the guidance of the classroom teacher and 
suitable materials will be loaned to the 
school. 

A most effective program, as far as 
teacher training is concerned, is when 
direct treatment of clinical cases is offered 
in the school plant. From time to time, in 
answer again to a special need, the clini- 
cian works within a single school with a 
number of children who are having par- 
ticular difficulties in reading. Aside from 
cutting down on the time the children 
would otherwise lose by being away from 
their classes to attend a downtown clinic 
this plan has the added advantage of en- 
abling the clinician to have very frequent 
and regular contact with the teachers of 
the children with whom he is working. 

Clinical personnel are frequently asked 
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to assist in the organization of special 
school projects, such as the setting up of a 
class for educationally retarded children. 
This might include consultation re the 
selection of the teacher for such a class, 
the composition of the class and the choice 
of suitable materials, as well as advice and 
support to the teacher once the class has 
been organized. 

The reading clinician as he functions in 
the wider area of the community as a 
whole is in a — favored position 
to interpret the — 1 say to the 

lic. And so he is called upon to speak 
fore home and school associations and 
various professional groups about reading 
as it is related to the different aspects of 
community life. 

These are some of the means the read- 
ing clinician uses not only to help create 
a community environment which is more 
conducive to effective reading but to help 
provide teachers with understanding and 
techniques which will be conducive to 
more effective teaching of reading. 


Evaluation and Testing 


May I now make a few observations 
about testing and evaluation of pepil de- 
velopment? I assume that the diagnostic 


—— of the Winnipeg clinic are ° 


ically similar to those of many other 
clinics. The purpose of diagnosis is to 
secure as much pertinent information 
about the retarded reader as is possible. 
This means obtaining a measure of his 
capacity to learn; a eral level of 
achievement in both oral and silent read- 
ing; a more detailed analysis of specific 
diffculties: identification of factors such 
as the physical, neurological, environmen- 
tal, etc., which may be inhibiting reading 
progress; and a general picture or history 
of home and school development. 

In Winnipeg the assessment of intel- 
lectual capacity is done in the school by 
the psychologist who may also do some 
projective testing if this seems indicated. 
A short reading test which will assist the 
school in determining the actual need for 
a referral to the reading department of 
the clinic may also be done by the psy- 
chologist. If it is determined at this point 
that the extent of underachieving is not 
serious but that the behavior problem is 


of such a nature that it keeps the child 
from performing satisfactorily at school 
he may then be referred to the school 
social worker. 

As a final step in the diagnostic pro- 
cedure appropriate recommendations are 
made for remedial treatment and the 
findings interpreted to the parent, the 
school and other referring agent if there 
is one. A written report is always given 
to the school. 

Because a majority of our children are 
referred at the late primary level it is 
perhaps not rising to find that the 
area of greatest difficulty is in word recog- 
nition. While it is simple enough to dis- 
cover what the child cannot do, discover- 
ing the reason for his difficulty is often 

uite another matter. A large number of 
children referred have difficulty in audi- 
tory discrimination. A problem in diag- 
nosis is to determine how much of this is 
a real discriminative difficulty and how 
much is the result of emotional difficulties 
or poor listening habits, inattention, etc. 
Treatment of such cases has shown that 
in some instances training in listening and 
improved motivation seems to clear up the 
problem fairly quickly. 

We are also interested in the way the 
child sees or perceives a word. Clues can 
be found in performance on oral reading 
tests; sub-tests from the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children such as picture 
completion, block design and coding; the 
vision survey of the Keystone Telebinocu- 
lar or the Ortho-rator; the Bender Gestalt 
Test of visuomotor functioning; and, if 
the child is in the primary grades, the 
Monroe test of primary reading aptitudes. 
Some of the group tests of intelligence, as 
for example, the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test also have tests of visual perception. 
A recent study by Jean Turner Goins on 
Visual Perceptual Abilities and Early 
Reading Progress, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, offers consider- 
able information on recent findings in this 
area for anyone wishing to go into the 
subject more fully. We still have ques- 
tions about how the child perceives . 

In a more recent analysis of cases seen 
at the Winnipeg clinic specific difficulties 
were found in comprehension almost as 
often as in word recognition. Some of 
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these seemed to involve a sort of preoccu- 
pation with trying to sound a word out 
with almost a complete lack of under- 
standing of the meaning of the word, sug- 
gesting an overemphasis on a phonetic 
approach in teaching. 

is — has attempted to describe 
some of the understandings and tech- 
niques we in the Winnipeg clinic are 
attempting to share with teachers, in an 
effort to provide a broader concept of the 
process of learning to read and the fac- 
tors which affect the child's ability to 
learn. Working within a school system as 
we do we have the opportunity of main- 
taining close liaison with school person- 
nel. If the teacher can be persuaded to 
look closely at the child early enough and 
to react to what he observes, an excellent 
preventive program can be developed. 


9. For Reading Supervisors 
a. In Methods and Materials 


“Present Practices in Methods, 
Materials and Organizational 
Procedures in Reading Instruction” 


LUCILLE Mozzi 


Before one can examine the adequacies, 
or inadequacies of present methods, ma- 
terials, and organizational procedures in 
the field of reading it is first necessary to 
examine several basic premises upon 
which the use or selection of any method, 
material, or procedure must be based. The 
first of these is the purposes or goals of 
education which are usually expressed as 
the curricula of our schools. it is most 
important that the persons charged with 
the education of our children know and 
understand of what the goals of education 
consist for their particular school system, 
and that there be awareness of the goals 
at an explicit level and preferably that 
they be written down for all those con- 
cerned to see and to understand. These 
goals which are peculiar to each school 
system must clearly be understood before 
the goals of a reading program can be 
selected and integrated into the over-all 
purposes of education. Since the reading 
Supervisor or consultant is usually ex- 


pected to provide the leadership in a read- 
ing program, it is especially important 
that he, along with the administrator, 
knows as clearly as possible for what pur- 
pose the children in his particular school 
system are being educated and why. In the 
extreme there are those school systems 
in which the goals are not explicit and in 
this case each person involved with the 
education of children has for the most 

art his own set of goals, some explicit, 
put most of them implicit. This situation 
can lead to some very conflicting ideas as 
to what is the purpose of education. This 
does not mean there should be no conflict 
over goals, there is and always will be. It 
only means that there should be enough 
agreement to ensure that the education of 
the children will proceed in a somewhat 
purposeful manner. 

e second basic premise is that we 
fully realize it is primarily with human 
beings we are most vitally concerned when 
giving leadership to a reading program— 
children, teachers, and parents. Concern 
with methods, materials and procedures 
comes secondarily. To ensure optimal 
growth, — socially, mentally and 
emotionally, both children and teachers 
need a positive psychological climate. All 
too often we expect the teacher to provide 
this positive climate for children, but we 
do little to provide the positive climate 
the teacher needs for growth. We cannot 
have one without the other. 


Methods 


With the above mentioned basic prem- 
ises in mind we can first examine methods 
in reading. In the teaching of word recog- 
nition skills, the present emphasis is on a 
balanced program which includes not only 
phonics but other methods of unlocking 
unfamiliar words such as structural analy- 
ses, context, word form, and dictionary 
skills. The trends away from teaching 
phonics as a separate part of a reading 
program is due in part to the realization 
that phonics is not a method of teaching 
reading, but rather that it is a method for 
teaching pupils to unlock unfamiliar 
words. 

There appear to be few inadequacies in 
our present methods which use the audi- 
tory sensory pathway especially when we 
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view the teaching of phonics, but the 
teaching of listening comprehension as a 
part of the reading program does not get 
as much emphasis as it deserves. There 
has been ample literature and research on 
the subject to warrant its place in the 
teaching of reading. The lag between 
knowledge and practice is for the most 
part because we who provide leadership 
to reading programs have not effectively 
communicated this knowledge to the class- 
room teacher, nor emphasized its impor- 
tance. 


Methods which use the visual sensory 
pathways are not nearly as developed or 
understood as are the methods using the 
auditory pathway. There has been very 
little research on the role of visual percep- 
tion in reading and most of this research 
only in the past ten years. In the past we 
have had reading programs which used 
the visual pathway exclusively. The Bus- 
well non-oral reading program in the 
Chicago public schools was one of these. 
However, this program evolved out of 
research on eye-movements and as a 
reaction against phonics as a method of 
teaching reading. The slow acceptance 
of the importance of the visual pathway 
for learning to read can be understood 
when we realize: 

1. The awareness of individual differ- 
ences has been with us for some time, but 
the keen appreciation of these differences 
is only now being brought to the class- 
room by teachers trained in an era which 
has begun to use and emphasize knowl- 
edge from psychology and human devel- 
opment. 

2. Research in the field of perception 
has for the most part been hevstted and 
basic and only im recent years has this 
theory filtered down to the reading proc- 
ess and to the practical. 

Another area in reading which has 
shown change is in the teaching of com- 
prehension and interpretation. The accept- 
ance of reading for meaning as a definition 
of reading has led to an increased emphasis 
on teaching not only the literal aspects of 
comprehension but the non-literal as well. 

Because of the increased specialized 
knowledge which our society is demand- 
ing of individuals, there has been an 


ever-growing trend toward specifically 
teaching the specialized skills which are 
needed for reading in the content fields, 
particularly science, mathematics, social 
studies, and literature. 

One very recent but interesting trend 
in method has been the effort to encour- 
age the learner to shoulder some of the 
responsibility for learning to read and 
thus gain independence in learning. Spe- 
cial lessons are prepared or tape recorded 
and pupils can go to a quiet place away 
from the center of classroom activity to 
work independently at their own rate. In 
some schools additional secluded space 
has been built to provide for this type of 
learning. It is possible that this trend has 
come about ause of the school’s 
assumption of educational responsibilities 
abandoned by the home. Lastly neither 
research nor practice has given us very 
much significant information on how to 
teach the gifted child, but we are getting 
plenty of pressures from the changing 
society to rectify this needed knowledge. 

Our society is demanding better readers 
who have well-developed and diversified 
reading skills not only for vocational pur- 
poses but avocationally as well. Our lei- 
sure time has been greatly increased by 
shorter working hours and labor-saving 
devices. There are some inadequacies in 
our methods, but this is primarily the 
result of lack of knowledge in some areas 
and ineffective methods of communication 
which prevent the filtering down of the 
knowledge we do possess to the classroom 
teacher. 


Materials 


The most outstanding effort to kee 
pace with the times has been in the and 
opment of materials for reading. We have 
only to present the knowledge and the 
need and the publishing world meets the 
demand with unusual rapidity. 

The improvement in basal reading ser- 
ies has been very significant. In the past 
ten years practically all of the ad 
series have been revised or are in the 
process of revision. 

If there are any real inadequacies in 
basal readers, it is in their use. Some of 
the publishers have developed such excel- 
lent teachers’ manuals and teachers’ aids, 
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that many school systems let the reading 
series set their goals in reading, rather 
than deciding on the goals beforehand 
and then selecting appropriate materials. 

In the content fields there has been a 
significant attempt to develop textbooks 
which are at an independent level of 
reading difficulty. In addition materials 
have been developed for teaching the 
— reading skills necessary for 
the content areas, particularly at the 
junior- and senior-high level. 

In the area of trade books the rapid 
increase in number since the war has been 
tremendous. Not only has there been well- 
written literature for most age groups, but 
in the past five years there have been num- 
erous trade books written for the begin- 
ning reader. In addition there have been 
a large number of trade books written 
for the content fields in which interest and 
readability level have been appropriate 
to the age group for which the material 
was intended. 


Organizational Procedures 


A growing body of knowledge from 
psychology and child development has 
given us a deeper understanding of the 
individual differences which exist within 
a child and between children, not only in 
physical growth, but emotional, mental, 
and social. Increased class size, brought 
about by urbanization and population 
growth, along with a deeper understand- 
ing of child growth, have been strong 
influences on organizational procedures. 
Most of the recent changes in procedures 
have been brought about by the desire to 
educate each child at his rate of growth 
in such a way that his feelings of ade- 
sy are kept positive and the necessity 
or doing so in a large group situation. 

If we examine any of the current or- 
ganizational procedures, they reflect the 
above mentioned influences. 

1. The ungraded primary: an attempt 
to provide additional time for the child 
whose rate of growth is not as rapid as the 
average without social stigma and provide 
the teacher with a manageable range of 
achievement. 

2. The Joplin Plan: a similar attempt to 
provide for individual differences in the 


growth of reading achievement without 
social stigma and reduce the range of 
achievement for more effective teaching at 
an intermediate level. 

3. Individualized reading programs: 
an attempt to provide for individual dif- 
ferences in rate of growth and whose 
purpose is to bring reading skills to a use 
level wherein the pupil is called upon to 
use his reading sLitls during the same 
time that he is learning the skills. 

Regardless of how we attempt to reduce 
the range of differences in a school or 
classroom, it is impossible to achieve 
homogeniety as to level of achievement; 
and even if it were even remotely possible, 
it strikes the writer that the group would 
be very monotonous to teach. One of the 
challenges of teaching is that which is pro- 
vided by the differences which do exist, 
not only between children, but within 
each child. 

A review of the past ten years of the 
literature on organizational procedures 
indicates that our changing world has 
brought many pressures on this aspect of 
the reading instruction. There — 
to be little lag between the knowledge 
and the doing. 


Summary 

For the purposes of this paper, ade- 
quacies or inadequacies were analyzed on 
the basis of practices in school systems 
where realistic attempts have been made 
to provide reading programs which change 
in keeping with the world. We all know 
that differences in this respect range up 
and down the ladder, depending on the 
individual situation. We know that many 
school systems have been so embroiled 
with population growth and building pro- 
grams that they often cannot or could not 
give the energy to other aspects of the 
school organization, and in many cases 
cannot provide the funds for specialized 
personnel—such as supervisors or con- 
sultants. We must appreciate the particu- 
lar problems involved in each situation. 

In the short space allotted for this dis- 
cussion, it is impossible to cover all pres- 
ent practices in methods, materials and 
organizational procedures. 
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b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Evaluating Present Practices in 
Testing and In-Service Training” 


MARGARET G. GERRARD 


The children we educate today may 
live in a world drastically altered by social 
changes. It appears that as automation be- 
comes a reality, it will bring with it higher 
standards of living. Earning a living will 
be only a minor function in the life of an 
individual. The average person will have 
30 of retirement to fill in profitably. 
Today's children will have the time and 
the wealth to do what they wish. These 
are the rather startling predictions made 
by Gerald Wendt, President of UNESCO 
Publication Centre, — at the N.E.A. 
Elementary School Principals Convention 
in 1958. What serious implications they 
have for the educational program of to- 
day! If we are going to prepare our chil- 
dren for the society of tomorrow, it will 
be necessary for us to evaluate our present 
practices carefully in order to ascertain 
whether they are adequate. 


Evaluating the Testing Program 


In order to evaluate present practices 
in testing, it would seem that two ques- 
tions will have to be considered. First, 
are we making the best use of the tests 
which are available? And secondly, are 
the tests which are available adequate 
measures of reading? Let us consider the 
first question. H. M. Fowler, professor of 
education at the Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, uses four very apt terms to describe 
the various stages in the use of tests. The 
“tip” stage says Fowler is the point at 
which a teacher gets tipped off that there 
is such a thing as a standardized test. The 
“toy” stage comes next and at this level 
tests are and played with in the 
school. The right type of test may not be 
given, aud administration may not be too 
accurate, but at least the teachers have fun 
playing with them. In the third stage, 

nown as the “tag,” test scores become an 
administrative device, being placed on the 
child’s cumulative record card at the end 
of the year. At the “tool” stage, tests are 
used to help the teacher solve certain rec- 
ognized problems. This means that a test- 


ing program is directly related to the prob- 
lems of individual class or school. 

Are there too many of us at the “tip,” 
“toy” or “tag” stage? To reach the “tool” 
stage is not an easy accomplishment. If 
one of our jobs as supervisors is to set up 
or make recommendations regarding a 
testing program, we must have not only a 
knowledge of the problems which are 
confronting teachers, but a knowledge of 
the tests as well. Before recommending a 
test do we study the manual to find out on 
what population the test was standardized, 
how its reliability was calculated, what 
measure was made of its validity, and 
how usable it is for the particular situa- 
tion in our own community? Do we recog- 
nize the different purposes of the survey 
tests, the analytical tests, and those tests of 
a single function such as vocabulary or 
speed ? 

Do we take for granted that what the 
author says about the purpose of the test 
is true, or do we examine its content 
closely? Recently a new set of tests came 
into our office, one of which was entitled 
“Getting Meaning from Context Clues.” 
Yet many of the questions did not contain 
a clue which would help the child get the 
meaning. 

At what stage in the planning of a test- 
ing program should classroom teachers be 
involved? Experts in the fields of both 
supervision and measurement agree that 
the sooner teachers are involved in a test- 
ing program, the more interested they are 
going to be, the more active participants 
they will become, and the more use they 
will make of results. All this is true, but 
teacher involvement requires time and is 
this the best use of a teacher's time? To 
this question, experts would almost cer- 
tainly answer “yes’’ because they would 
argue that the better the testing, the better 
the teaching. Perhaps then in addition to 
our responsibility for knowing tests, we 
have the responsibility of discussing with 
our administrators the best means of 
teacher involvement, pointing out the 
many extra responsibilities now assumed 
by classroom teachers and the difficulties 
of finding the necessary time. 

After a test has been administered, do 
we examine the results to determine the 
suitability of that test for a particular class 
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or school ? On doing a grade norm analysis 
of one of the Dominion Paragraph Read- 
ing tests last June, we found that 15 per 
cent of the children reached, or almost 
reached, the ceiling of the test. The ques- 
tion now in our minds is whether that 
test is an adequate measure at that particu- 
lar grade level 

Closely related to the question of the 
use of standardized tests is the misuse. Are 
there too many teachers giving one stand- 
ardized group test in reading, using it as 
the sole criterion for grouping? A group 
test means that it is only silent reading 
which is being measured. It may measure 
only word recognition or paragraph 
meaning, and not the ability to read a 
longer selection. 

Should we also question whether some 
teachers may become too test-conscious if 
their classes are given standardized tests 
in September, and then they are retested 
in June? No matter how often the super- 
intendent states that he is attempting only 
to measure the children’s progress or the 
effectiveness of the reading program, 
many teachers feel that it is they who are 
being measured. If that is the case then 
we cannot blame them for gearing their 
reading instruction to the type that will 
result in gains in standardized test results. 

This leads us naturally into a considera- 
tion of our second main question. Are the 
reading tests now available adequate meas- 
ures of reading? Causey, in his book, 
The Reading Teacher's Reader,’ says that 
“Learning to read is a difficult, compli- 
cated, time-consuming task calling for the 
development of many abilities and the 
mastery of a number of skills.” To meas- 
ure such a complicated process is a difficult 
matter. 

Children of today have interests and 
tastes which are very different from those 
of a generation ago. This has implica- 
tions, not only for our teaching, but for 
our testing as well. Do present-day tests 
capitalize on the interests of children in 
science, their new knowledge of geogra- 
phy, their understanding of current events, 
and their concern with outer space? 

As consultants or supervisors, we may 
consider that there is little we can do 


‘Oscar S. Causey, The Reading Teacher's Reoder, 
New York: Ronald Press, 1958. 


regarding the matter of standardized test 
construction. Yet to have an awareness of 
these facts is important. 

We can however, do something definite 
about the more informal type of test. 
Much has been written by authors of both 
reading and measurement textbooks, con- 
cerning the advantages and disadvantages 
of this type of test. Most of us would 
agree that informal tests can be con- 
structed to reveal a great deal about chil- 
dren's reading abilities and attitudes. They 
can be designed for use in evaluating the 
accomplishment in reading of pupils in a 
particular class or school. We would also 
agree, however, that they can become 
involved and time-consuming both to con- 
struct and to administer. How long is it 
since we evaluated our own informal tests? 
We realize that there may be weaknesses. 

What kind of informal test would be 
most useful for a classroom teacher? 
Harris in his book, How to Increase Read- 
ing Ability,? says, “The most important 
single question to answer about a child’s 
reading is: how difficult a book can this 
child read? On the answer to this question 
depends not only the classification of 
pupils into instructional groups, but also 
the selection of basal readers and sup- 
plementary reading materials."’ Informal 
tests reveal this kind of information which 
is essential for teachers to know. 


Evaluating In-Service Training 


Our efforts in this direction will bring 
little improvement in the teaching of 
reading unless we examine critically our 
in-service training program. From the 
standpoint of supervisory personnel, in- 
service education broadly conceived, in- 
cludes almost all the educational activities 
in which we engage. Training classes, 
workshops, talks with individual teachers, 
classroom visits, and committee work 
could be termed in-service. 

Are we as considerate of the individual 
differences among teachers as teachers are 
of the individual differences among chil- 
dren? Do we consider individual differ- 
ences in their education and in their 


Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. 
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ginning teachers in our elementary schools 
with university degrees and one year's 
teacher training. We have others with 
grade twelve education and a six weeks’ 
teacher training course. This means that 
these teachers vary widely, not only in 
academic knowledge, but in an under- 
standing of teaching procedures as well. 

It is obvious that we cannot expect all 
teachers to reach a high level of teaching 
proficiency. Betts in his book, Foundations 
of Reading Instruction’ states that pro- 
fessional competence is a sum total of 
personality, social adjustment, broad 
scholarship, and teaching technique. He 
describes eleven levels of proficiency, 

inting out that a school system may 
oom teachers working happily at several 
levels of professional achievement. 

Are we realizing that the role of the 
supervisor has changed? His efforts are 
now centered in service to the teacher, 
not evaluation of the teacher. The new 
conception of supervision implies that the 
supervisor serves best to the degree that 
she or he can help teachers become “‘in- 
creasingly self-critical, self-dependent, and 
self-directive.”” 

Are we concerned about the gap that 
exists between theory and practice? In 
William Gray's study of one hundred 
classrooms which he visited in 1949, he 
found that about 30 per cent still con- 
formed to pre-1900 reading instruction 
with the emphasis on the mastery of 
word-recognition skills. In about 40 per 
cent of the classrooms, the elementary 
aspects of silent reading were being devel- 
: If Gray surveyed a hundred of our 
Classrooms in 1959, what would he find ? 

Have we recently evaluated in-service 
education for newly appointed teachers 
in our own area? Have we considered 
when is the best time for orientation meet- 
ings? Prior to September, beginning teach- 
ers are not as aware of their needs of 
teaching. In September, although they 
are more aware of their needs, are they 
too tired from a day's work to participate 
enthusiastically? What form should these 
in-service training groups take? Whether 
we use demonstration lessons, discussion 
groups, or workshops, we should be con- 


*Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruc- 
tion. New York: American Book Co., 1946. 


stantly aware of their practical aspects. 

The purpose of this talk has not been 
to expound any new theories or to state 
whether present practices in testing and 
in-service training are adequate, but rather 
to raise in your minds a few questions 
which, it is hoped, may be pursued 
further. 


16. Research Section 


a. A Study of Visual Discrimination and 
Its Relationship to Success in Reading 


FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 


It is not hard to find references which 
make the assumption that learning to read 
and spell requires ability to see differences 
in the form of the word involved. This 
ability is tested in many reading readiness 
tests. Teaching techniques sometimes re- 
quire a word to be written 100 times. 
Guessing games are played in which only 
part of a word, the — half, the top 
and bottom, omitting the center, are pre- 
sented and children guess at the rest. 
Tachistoscopic training is given at con- 
trolled lengths of exposure. It can be seen 
that there are those who believe ability 
to see differences in form is related to 
reading skills. It is more difficult to 
prove it. 

The difficulty of demonstrating the rela- 
tionship of ability to hear sound to learn- 
ing to read and spell has not been as 
formidable a problem because valid tests 
of ability to hear sound which are rela- 
tively free of “intelligence” and speed 
are available. (DIAGNOSTIC READ- 
ING TESTS: Section [TV Word Attack, 
Part 2, Silent, Grades 4-college.) This is 
not true in the area of visual discrimina- 
tion. It would appear that a first step in 
investigating the relationships of visual 
discrimination to reading and spelling 
should be a clear definition of terms and 
a careful look at the assumptions involved. 
That is the purpose of this paper. 

The relationship of visual discrimina- 
tion to “higher mental processes” often 
called “intelligence.” Research by the 
Thurstones and others established a factor 
variously named but which involves ability 
to perceive an object from a visual stimu- 
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lus, recognize it, attach meaning to it, 
and make some response which allows 
him to communicate the end result of 
these steps. A score on a test of visual dis- 
crimination often represents these four 
steps — and perhaps more. Though the 
term “intelligence” need not be inter- 
preted as a static, measurable, quantitative 
factor entirely inflexible and impervious 
to change, the difference between a ‘'prim- 
ary mental ability” and a learned response 
should be distinguished. A “primary men- 
tal ability” by definition is not supposed 
to be affected by previous experience. 
Relationship of measures of visual dis- 
crimination to tachistoscopic training. The 
method of measuring visual discrimina- 
tion must also be examined when inter- 
preting ‘gains’ made after training is 
given purporting to a visual dis- 
crimination such as tachistoscopic train- 
ing. The most adequately pacers study 
of this aspect of the problem is that of 
Goins, of the University of Chicago, 
which shows a statistically insignificant 
relationship between gains in reading 
skills as measured by standardized tests 
and gains in the number of digits seen 
after tachistoscopic training has been given 
(usually interpreted to be an improve- 
ment of visual discrimination skill). 
Relationship of visual discrimination 
to speed or reaction time. In many studies 
it would appear that so-called “reaction 
time’” or what might also be termed 
“speed of closure’ (or “the process 
whereby changing incomplete systems 
attains a final stability” for an individ- 
ual) is what is really being measured by 
measures of visual discrimination rather 
than the ability to attain closure which 
is probably a somewhat accurate defini- 
tion of what is meant by the term “‘visual 
discrimination,” i.e., the ability to see 
form and recognize it as the same or 
different from a form to which it is be- 
ing compared. (The term form should 
be noted here for auditory discrimina- 
tion also might be defined in terms of 
closure. ) 
Perception is basic to both auditory and 
visual discrimination. The first step in 
‘Goins, Jean Turner, “Visual Perceptual Abilities 
and Early Reading Progress.’ Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, pplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs no. 87, Feb., 1958. 


discrimination would appear to be the 
awareness of objects, qualities, or relation- 
ships (external to the individual when 
measured without relationship to previous 
experience or to basic ability ruling out 
the effect of memory or other central 
nervous system processes) which follow 
sensory stimuli pa any or all of the 
senses including kinaesthetic. 

After carefully considering these prob- 
lems, the definition of the relationship of 
visual discrimination skill (unrelated to 
basic ability or to speed or reaction time) 
to reading depends first on the ability to 
measure visual discrimination so defined. 

It may be postulated that such a test 
should be made applicable from grades 
four through adulthood in order that (1) 
the experiences resulting in the basic 
process of learning to read can be pre- 
supposed, (2) that the type of response 
not be limited as would have to be done 
for those who have not learned to read, 
but (3) results of such testing may be 
used to indicate whether this skill in- 
creases with age, whether it is related to 
some type of reading skills more than 
others, and whether specific training in- 
creases scores and he increases are re- 
lated to reading skills. 

Types of test of visual discrimination 
which might meet the criteria set, i.e., 
low relationship to speed and “intelli- 
gence,” taking into account the relation- 
ship found in the Goins study, are pattern 
copying and reversals, with some promise 
also for pattern completion. These tests 
were given as untimed tests. They all fell 
into the second factor as found by Goins, 
strength of closure. (The first factor is 
made up entirely of timed tests.) The 
zero order correlations with ‘intelligence’ 
as measured by “‘intelligence’’ test scores 
are: 
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These tests in the Goins study were given 
only to children in December in the first 
grade. While the specific tests are prob- 
ably not applicable for administration to 
a long age range such as the range sug- 
gested earlier, grades four through adult- 
hood, it is possible something concerning 
either extending these tests or building 
new ones can be learned from a careful 
examination of them. 

Pattern copying test: In this test the 
subject is to draw in the missing lines of 

rogressively more complex patterns. 
complete tn is to match the 
model presented with it. Time is allowed 
for all thirty-six patterns to be attempted, 
after practice wih six trials. 

Reversals: Because reversal errors are 
often encountered in association with im- 
mature reading habits, a test of reversals 
was included in the battery. However, it 
is not maintained that the test measures the 
same function which operates in the case 
of reversals in reading and writing. In this 
test pairs of identical pictures are inter- 
— et wy that are identical except 

at one n t of the pair is a reversed 
drawing. The children fs told to draw a 
line between every pair that is alike in 
orientation. In addition to a anrard page, 
there are seven pages of twelv 
The relationship of this test ae tests of 
special relations should be examined. 

Pattern Completion: In this type of test 
the child is instructed to draw in the one 
missing line of a pattern—a line that will 

“make it the same all around.” Each sub- 
ject is urged to attempt all the twenty-two 
test patterns in addition to three practice 
patterns. 

In order to determine whether these 
same kinds of tests can be set up and 
tested on a wider age range and deter- 
mine how they are related to reading 
skills, the following steps might be taken: 

1. Check with Dr. Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone to determine to what age indi- 
viduals these tests were administered 
when they were being validated. Examine 
the data to determine whether their ad- 
ministration to a relative long age range 
would seem to be promising. 

2. Get permission from Dr. Thurstone 
to duplicate the tests, 

3. Try out the tests in a pilot study 


where the DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TESTS are also given. Check these data 
for validity of visual discrimination tests 
and their relationship to reading skills, 

4. Examine the principle behind the 
construction of these tests to determine 
whether it might be possible to build 
similar tests following the same princi- 
ples but perhaps allowing for steeper 
scaling in order that they would be ap- 
plicable to a longer are range. 

5. Relate data obtained concerning vis- 
ual discrimination to information now 
available on auditory discrimination. The 
same questions again arise: can these skills 
be developed ? If they can, how? And how 
will their development affect reading 
skills ? 


b. Longitudinal Studies of Certain Visual 
Characteristics and Success in Reading 


LILLIAN R. HINDs 


What factors contribute to success in 
learning to read, what factors are the criti- 
cal ones in causing reading failure? Is 
there an optimum time for beginning 
formal reading? Will reading failure be 
prevented by delaying the start of formal 
reading until the oe period” or can 
ways be found to induce earlier visual and 
reading readiness? Can a standard for suc- 
cess in reading and for visual readiness be 
developed ? What are the normative visual 
findings for young children? What are 
their weights in visual readiness ? Can suc- 
cess for each child be achieved if teachers 
can work with knowledge and under- 
standing of each child’s strengths and 
weaknesses and adjust their materials and 
techniques to the kind of learner the child 
is, whether visual, audile, or tactile? Can 
children be trained to see, to perceive? 

Answers to all of these questions were 
sought in experimental studies in adjusted 
reading. 

The first four-year experiment started 
in 1953 as a cooperative endeavor between 
optometrists and Euclid educators with 
the five first-grade classes totaling 154 
children at Thomas Jefferson School in 
Euclid, Ohio. Regular weekly meetings 
were held with the teachers to interpret 
the study. Dr. Lois S. Bing, representing 
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optometry was, a co-architect of the study, 
available for planning, testing, evaluating, 
and conferring with teachers and adminis- 
trators. All first- and second-grade teach- 
ers attended the meetings, and in most 
cases other teachers attended on a volun- 
tary basis. Meetings were used to orient 
the teachers to the kind of educational 
philosophy which allows each child to 
work at his own rate, but with constant, 
continuous evaluation of his progress and 
needs. 


Data Assembled 


Data assembled for each child included: 
birthdate, results of California Test of 
Mental Maturity, Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test, s and hearing data, 
visual data which included: acuity, accom- 
modative facility (stimulative and inhibi- 
tive), motility, near-point convergence, 
vertical phoria, lateral phoria, abduction 
(break and recovery), adduction finding 
(break and recovery), stereopsis, change 
in stereoscope phorias, direction of stereo- 
aes phoria, and functional grouping. All 
findings were taken at both near and far 
point. Right and left eye shpere and cylin- 
der findings were also taken, as were find- 
ings on squint presence, type and function, 
and referral criteria. Optometrists under 
the direction of Dr. Bing evaluated each 
child’s visual status twice each year for 
each of the four years of the study. 

Other data included eye-hand dom- 
inance-test information, socio-economic 
data, emotional and social adjustment 
evaluation, education of parents, sibling 

sition, total number of children in the 
Family, and general health data. Rorschach 
Tests for spontaneity, amount of whole- 
ness or detail, content of interpretation 
and repetition were given where reading 
readiness scores were extremely low. 

Later, California Reading Tests were 
given to help evaluate actual reading 
progress. 

An analysis of each child's visual classi- 
fication, as compared with his classroom 
achievement-grouping revealed that chil- 
dren with no functional visual disabilities 
were among the highest achievers; those 
with the greatest functional disability 
were among the poorest achievers. 


Compensation for Poor Visual Function 


This leads us to test our null hypo- 
thesis that children with functional visual 
difficulty can achieve in reading if they 
are given special perceptual training and 
taught to read in such a way that com- 
pensates for this functional visual dis- 
ability. 

An experimental plan of tual 
enlolen tas put ao effect. No formal 
reading was started with any of the chil- 
dren until after Thanksgiving. Instead, 
intensive readiness activities were pre- 
sented which included perceptual train- 
ing, visual discrimination training, and 
auditory discrimination training. Kines- 
thetic teaching was used where indicated. 

Tachistoscopic training in organization 
of fields, in concentration, in discrimina- 
tion was presented in a permissive, fun- 
like atmosphere. Teachers were further 
taught to give specific visual training exer- 
cises on eye-movement control. 

As each teacher grew to know each 
child through a greater knowledge of the 
child's strengths and weaknesses, the 
teacher could understand, and more effec- 
tively and intelligently react to the be- 
havior symptoms of the child. 


Remove Teacher Pressure 


Furthermore, pressure was taken off 
teachers by assuring them that not every 
child was expected to learn to read by the 
end of the first grade, and that the child's 
speed and ability would give the teacher 
her prime clue as to the amount of mate- 
rial to cover. Relaxed teachers, in turn, 
made for relaxed children. 


Poor Function Equals Poor Reading 


Statistics collated by Ohio State Uni- 
versity revealed that a positive correlation 
existed between poor visual function and 
the numbers section and total of the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test; 
those with passing function received the 
highest scores, and those with functional 
difficulties received the rest scores. 
This was also true of the California Read- 
ing Achievement Test. 

The data on analysis of variance showed 
that there was a high positive correlation 
between functional disabilities and poor 
scores in perception tests. 
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The only individual section of the 
readiness test to correlate positively with 
the California Mental Maturity Test is 
the numbers section. The total readiness 
test also had positive correlation with the 
Mental Maturity Test. Rosebrook’s study 
found the same relationship. 

Of the many factors tested, there was 
found to be a positive correlation between 
the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
“word meaning section,’ “numbers sec- 
tion,’ “copying,” and “‘total test score” 
and socio-economic level. 

There is a positive correlation between 
the word meaning section and the educa- 
tion of the mother, and between the infor- 
mation section and the occupation of the 
father. These hold logical implications of 
parent-child relationships. 

There is a positive correlation between 
each section and total of the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test and social ad- 
justment. 

There is a positive correlation between 
information, matching, numbers, copying 
sections, and the total of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test and emotional adjustment. 

There is a positive correlation between 
the matching section of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test and sibling position, and 
between word meaning, matching sections, 
and the total and the number of children 
in the family. In both cases the older 
children did best, with slight differences 
among scores of the others. 


Teacher Judgment Sound 


Administrators who wonder about the 
reliability of teacher judgment will be 
pleased to note high correlation between 
all test sections and teacher judgment. 

Positive correlations existed between 
all sections of and the total of the Caii- 
fornia Reading Tests (given at the end of 
grade one) and social adjustment. 

There was a itive correlation be- 
tween the total of the California Reading 
Test and type of dwelling. 

There was a positive correlation be- 
tween all sections and total of the Cal/- 
fornia Reading Test and teacher rating. 

Interestingly enough, there was no cor- 
relation between reading achievement and 
birthdate; so there is no evidence, based 
at least on reading achievement, to war- 


rant pushing back school entrance ages. 

What do these statistics mean in terms 
of classroom philosophy, teaching tech- 
niques, and methods? 


Must Be Free to Learn 


First, we know that to be free to learn, 
one must be socially and emotionally well 
adjusted. This means that the classroom 
must, insofar as it is able, have an atmos- 
phere which promotes social and emo- 
tional adjustment. The classroom teacher, 
at any grade level, must be sensitive to 
students whose out-of-school problems im- 

ede or interfere with their ability to 
sao 


Early Diagnosis Vital 


We also know that poor visual func- 
tion and poor classroom achievement cor- 
relate positively. This means that we must 
do a good diagnostic job early in the 
child's school life, most preferably at the 
kindergarten level, to make early identi- 
fication of those children who are not 
visually efficient. 

These children should receive percep- 
tual training in order to help them to 
operate efficiently. Teaching should be ad- 
justed to compensate for poor visual func- 
tion. Some of these compensations include: 
(1) use of auditory and kinaesthetic meth- 
ods in addition to visual methods, (2) 
use of the chalk horizontally so as to make 
a thick line on the chalkboard, (3) use of 
large cards on which beginning sentences 
from et prog can be printed in large 
letters and used at a distance, (4) use of 
projection slides, and (5) use of short 
periods for reading instruction several 
times a day. Many physical activities can 
be encouraged which help develop good 
binocularity. Jerry Getman’s “How to In- 
crease Your Child's Intelligence’' has 
good examples of these binocular activities. 


11. TV Section 


a. The Effectiveness of Television in 
Teaching a Reading Skill and in 
Motivating Students to Practice It 


N. DALE BRYANT 


At the University of Houston we are 
‘Announcer Press, Lucerne, Minnesota. 
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considering a television series to be inte- 
grated with classroom and laboratory in- 
struction of effective reading skills. The 
use of television is desirable, since a 
thousand students are trained each year, 
and the use of television can save con- 
siderable classroom time and instructor 
effort. The major role of a multiple broad- 
cast television program would be to pre- 
sent principles and motivate students to 
apply these yey The class and lab- 
oratory work would provide the more 
specific practice exercises. While research 
studies have typically shown the effective- 
ness of television in presenting informa- 
tion, the motivational effects of this 
medium need to be investigated. A com- 
parison with a classroom lecture will be 
covered in the discussion. 

Problem: To determine the effective- 
ness of television in imparting certain 
principles of study-type reading and in 
stimulating the application of these prin- 
ciples to the students’ own studying. 

Subjects: Forty-seven of the students in 
a sophomore general psychology course 
(31 who watch a television program on 
Effective Studying and a control group of 
16 students from the same class who were 
equated for mean and standard deviation 
on the sum of all previous class tests, but 
who did not watch the television pro- 
gram ). 

Originally another class was included 
in the study. The same presentation made 
on television was made as a class lecture. 
Since the results show that this lecture 
group did poorer than not only the tele- 
vision group, but also poorer than the 
television control group and an additional 
control group, it appears that it differed 
for some unknown reason from the tele- 
vision group. This will be considered 
further in the discussion of results. 

Method: The author appeared as a 
guest on a regular television program, 
“Psychology on Television,” and_pre- 
sented five steps which he claimed could, 
with practice, aid a student in studying 
technical material for best comprehension 
and retention. The system involved a 
mnemonic P Q R § T, for Preview, Ques- 
tion, Read actively, Summarize, and Test 
and which is, of course, only a restate- 
ment of Robinson's S-Q-3-R. The pro- 


gram was 45 minutes in length and each 

point was illustrated. 

The experimental class was asked to 
watch the program, since it was related to 
a unit of study to be taken up later in the 
class. Students who could not watch due to 
schedule conflict, working, or other rea- 
sons, were used as the basis for the 
equated control group. 

At the class meeting the next day, no 
mention was made of the program except 
for students’ spontaneous comments. Dur- 
ing the class period, a journal article was 
distributed and students were told to study 
it so as to become familiar with journal- 
type material. They were further told “We 
will discuss or take a test covering this 
material at a later time. You may mark up 
your article, doodle, make notes or draw 
pictures on the inserted sheet.’’ They were 

iven the 2,000 word article 20 minutes 
fore the end of the period and could 
leave when they had finished studying it. 

One week later each student was given 

back his notes and his article with the 

summary removed. He was given exactly 

two minutes to review. He then took a 

test covering the article’s content, and 

reproduced the five steps recommended on 
the television program. The test over the 

article consisted of 13 objective and 15 

fill-in-the-black-type items. One point was 

scored for each two-choice item, or two 

— for each four-choice and fill-in-the- 

lank items. A total score of 50 points 
was possible. After the test, the student 
also answered a questionnaire about his 
method of studying the article, with direc- 

tions which indicated that this was a 

research study and would not influence his 

grade. Six of the questions on the ques- 
tionnaire related to the system presented 
on television: 

1. Did you read the headings and sum- 
mary before starting to read the 
main part of the article? 

Did you try to anticipate what ques- 

tions each section would answer be- 

fore you read it? 

3. Did you summarize the main points 
and important facts at the end of 
every section before going on to 
read the rest of the article? 

4. Did you write down any summariz- 
ing notes? 
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5. After you finished reading did you 
review the article by trying to recite 
to yourself the information contained 
in each section? 

6. Did you check your recitation against 
your notes or the article? 

A student answering “yes” to three or 
more of these items (above the median) 
was considered as claiming to have used 
the system at least in part. 

Results: 

1. Television viewers remembered prin- 
ciples presented on television. 


Didn't 
Group Remembered Remember 
Television 30 1 
(Lecture 8 26) 


2. Television viewers report using the 
system of study significantly (.01 
level) more often than the equated 
control group. 

Group Used System Didn't Use 


Television 23 8 

2= 9.8 
Control 5 ll 
(Lecture 5 29) 


3. There is no significant difference 
(even above 50 per cent level) be- 
tween test performance of the tele- 
vision and control groups. 

Group Mean 

Television 28.3 
S(y-y) *x = 2.52, t = .43 
Control 27.2 

4. Correlation between test perform- 
ance on journal article ll pusmcoet 
score on previous class tests was 
moderate. r = .45 

5. There is no significant correlation 
between order of finishing studying 
the article and either the test score 
achieved or whether or not the rec- 
ommended system was reported 
used. 

Discussion of Results: 

Television programs are very effective 
in providing students with information 
and encouraging the application of that 
information to their own studying when 
the opportunity for —— comes soon 
after viewing the television program. 

The lecture group was supposedly the 
same except for random variation during 
registration. However, since the lecture 
group remembered so little of the lecture 


and reported less use of the system than 
the control group (and also another con- 
trol class) that received no instruction, it 
is evident that one of two conditions must 
be present. Either the lecture group is less 
motivated and less receptive to instruction 
than the other groups, or the lecture had 
a negative effect on students’ trying the 
system. 

While there were two extra days for 
the lecture group to forget, as compared 
to the television group, this could not 
explain the group's less frequent use of 
the system than that of two control 
groups. Since the alternate —— of a 
negative effect of a lecture doesn’t seem 
likely, the comparison of television and 
lecture presentation cannot be made on 
the basis of this study. 

With respect to the lack of significant 
improvement in test scores of those report- 
ing use of the system over those not see- 
ing and not reporting use of the system, it 
is hardly to be expected that without 
practice, the value of the system could do 
much more than overcome any effect of 
interference resulting from changing one’s 
usual study techniques. 

In conclusion, television provides excel- 
lent retention of information (at least 
over a short period of time such as was 
used in this study) and is effective in 
motivating students to apply the informa- 
tion to their own reading and study as- 
signments. 


b. Teaching Children to Read by 
Television — A Survey of the Extent 
and Effectiveness of Its Use 


LYMAN C. HUNT, Jr. 


As a teacher are you afraid, threatened, 
intimidated by the 21” screen? Are teach- 
ers of reading being by-passed by TV? 
Do you as a classroom teacher entertain 
fears that the part of your program deal- 
ing with reading will be usurped by the 
TV screen? If you do, your fears are un- 
founded—at least, at the present time. It 
may not be too long, though, before some 
such apprehensions are justified. 

This assertion—not yet, but maybe— 
can be made as a result of a nationwide 
survey taken to determine the extent to 
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which TV is being used to teach children 
to read. At the present time there are only 
a dozen such undertakings. In addition 
there are but a handful of other instances 
where TV programs are produced to edu- 
cate teachers of reading. And a few more 
are designed to serve both functions, 
teacher education needs as well as reading 
instruction for children. 

Should we use television primarily for 
teaching the child—or should we use it 
primarily to teach their teachers? Perhaps 
this is the issue that should be of real con- 
cern to all teachers of reading. Perhaps 
this magical medium can be used sslenndlly 
to help us strengthen our teaching of read- 
ing. Perhaps the open-circuit or the closed- 
circuit need not be a short circuit. Perhaps 
many of us will not want to support 
when there is a direct line from the TV 
teacher to the children, when the class- 
room teacher is left out. 

It may be up to us, as teachers of read- 
ing, to set the direction and to keep the 
emphasis on teacher education. It may be 
up to us to stand for the idea that the 
classroom teacher must retain responsi- 
bility for the reading development of the 
children in the classroom. It may be up to 
us to show that reading cannot be taught 
as well by remote control. 

Which will it be—the teacher by-passed 
or the teacher educated? The two roads 
could diverge, or they could merge. Pos- 
sibly one broad highway can be built, 
wherein emphasis on TV teacher educa- 
tion for the reading teacher paves the 
way. Instruction of children in reading by 
TV will have a secondary role. 


Reasons for Survey 


Because this central issue and many re- 
lated to it were of real concern, answers 
were sought to the following questions: 

1. What is being done throughout the 
nation to teach children to read 
through the medium of television? 

. What direction or emphasis are TV 

reading programs taking? 

3. What judgments about the effective- 
mess of such instruction can be 
made? 

4. What efforts are being made to 
teach the teacher of reading via tele- 
vision ? 


N 


A Look at the Results 


As the result of a survey, as extensive 
as it was possible to make, it was deter- 
mined that there are but twenty programs 
that are or have been concerned with the 
reading program and instruction in read- 


ing. 





Functions of TV Program ..ccoooo Total 20 
Instruction Of CBUAT CM ...cccocccvnrenmneeevee 12 
Teacher Education 6 
ME sacihncslebhiatidiliitnen a 


No single pattern emerges when re- 
sponses to questions about direct teaching 
of children by TV are studied. Those who 
build programs are attempting every con- 
ceivable type of activity or lesson related 
to teaching reading. Several of the larger 

rograms are oriented almost entirely 
around skill development; two or three 
others around motivation and enrichment 
within the reading program. Everything 
from phonics to the fascination of books 
for children is being presented by TV. In 
many of the programs there is a vaguely 
defined all inclusive effort to work on 
both skills and enrichment activities. It is 
clear, however, that except in a few in- 
stances, efforts to direct programs toward 
teacher improvement and public under- 
standing of the reading program are scant. 

Do not be misled. Today there is a great 
deal of Educational TV. But much of it 
has had no concern with reading programs 
and reading instruction. Eighty cent 
responded “no” with regard to = 
grams bearing on reading. Because of the 
small number of those describing TV- 
reading programs, and because of the 
variety of programs, it is deemed best to 
examine in detail several of the programs 
described in the return questionnaires. 


TV Reading Programs for Children 


The following excerpt will summarize 
well what several stations are attempting 
in teaching reading by TV. 


As you know, WQED (Pittsburgh) 
was the first television station to pre- 
sent daily television lessons in read- 
ing. In 1955, we presented 176 lessons 
in fifth-grade reading. This course 
was repeated in 1956. In 1957, we 
taught sixth-grade reading daily for 
the entire school year and also incor- 
porated seventh-grade reading as part 
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of a year's course of daily lessons in 
English. 

No one has taken the time to ana- 
lyze these more than 500 lessons as to 
content and frankly, I do not have the 
time to do so. Therefore most of your 
questions will have to go unanswered. 

I can tell you that each year, read- 
ing taught over television was most 
successful not only in instructing 
students but in in-service training for 
classroom teachers viewing them. 

Due to budget stipulations, we are 
not offering reading this year, but we 
have all intentions of resuming read- 
ing lessons in the future. 

When you read this passage you have 
read what several others, in effect, have 
said. But there is great variety among 

rograms. 

The 21” Classroom (WGBH Boston) 
program series on children’s literature 
was more or less unique and highly inter- 
esting. Authors, illustrators, book talks, 
plays, puppets, storytelling all were part 
of efforts to encourage third-grade read- 
ing. “We do not teach skills or techniques 
but try to stimulate and motivate.” The 
manifest purpose of the series is to en- 
courage a wide range of reading by means 
supplementary to those available in the 
classroom.” This seems to be a truly 
worthwhile venture. 

Similarly a “Let's Read” series on TV 
Schooltime (WRGB Schenectady) spon- 
sored by the Mohawk-Hudson Council of 
Educational Television pointed toward 
establishment of permanent reading inter- 
ests, and stimulation of wide reading in 
the intermediate grades. Techniques simi- 
lar to those utilized in the Boston program 
seemed highly successful. 

By contrast several programs of rela- 
tively large magnitude were directed 
toward teaching reading skills to children 
or pupils. One of the largest programs 
in terms of population served is the Ala- 
bama Educational TV network. The pro- 
gram “Improve Your Reading’ originates 
from Birmingham as part of Alabama TV 
School Time and it is seen throughout the 
state. Inspection of the content of the pro- 
gram indicates that it is composed prim- 
arily of good old-fashioned phonics. A 
message to the classroom teacher indicated 
that the program is ‘intended to help all 
pupils who are os difficulty in 
their reading and spelling.” The first 


emphasis is on word attack. The program 
is skills oriented and any aid to teachers 
seems incidental. 

Another TV project which has attracted 
nationwide interest in educational circles 
has taken place in Hagerstown and Wash- 
ington County, Maryland. There has been 
a program in reading instruction in 
Grades 1-3 for the two years previous to 
the current school year. There too, accord- 
ing to those who taught by TV, the pro- 
gram was designed as an extra program 
in phonics. However, the report states 
other motivational and enrichment activi- 
ties were incorporated into the program. 

Reading for the primary grades has 
been discontinued for this year in the 
Hagerstown Program. The only direct 
instruction in reading is one where view- 
ing is optional; the program relates to 
improvement of reading. Children with 
difficulties are grouped together to view 
programs eery to develop word recog- 
nition skills and to stimulate interest in 
reading. Jefferson County, Kentucky has 
a program similarly described as remedial 
reading. In Hamilton County, Ohio 
through the facilities of WCET (Cin- 
cinnati), a comprehensive series of educa- 
tional television lessons on ‘Reading for 
Seventh Grade Students’’ has been pro- 
duced. 

In varying ways, at varying grade levels, 
and in varying degrees program descrip- 
tions indicate presentations related to 
Basal Text material, vocabularly building, 
word recognition and word study skills 
(with or without phonics), and study 
type reading skills on one hand, and, on 
the other, motivational aad enrichment 
activities which promote and stimulate 
reading interest, encourage use of chil- 
dren's books, develop readiness and ex- 
perience background. 

One wonders! One wonders how effec- 
tively each or all of these phases of the 
reading program can be brought to chil- 
dren via the TV screen. Efforts to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of programs described 
in the questionnaire survey were at best 
superficial. The manner in which the 
= was designed made it necessary 
or one person, highly involved in the 
production of the program to mark reac- 
tions for everyone affected by the pro- 
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gram. This was a built-in limitation. As 
a consequence, all concerned — children 
and parents, classroom teachers and TV 
teachers, as well as Program Directors 
were ‘‘satisfied’’ or “highly satisfied’ with 
the results. In only one instance were 
mixed reactions ‘‘satisfied to dissatisfied”’ 
—reported. This latter report came from 
an experimental study being undertaken 
at the Syracuse University Reading Lab- 
oratory. To gain a true picture of reactions 
to and effectiveness of TV programs in 
reading more detailed study and research 
needs to be done. The present survey was 
inadequate for this specific task. 


TV Reading Programs for Teachers 


Occasionally listed among the objec- 
tives of the program, reference would be 
made to od parents and teachers as well 
as children. In two instances, one pro- 
gram for children and a parallel program 
for teachers and parents were developed 
in conjunction with each other. Dade 
County Schools, Florida, (WTHS) and 
Oklahoma City Public Schools, (KETA) 
each had a six weeks summer program 
designed to accomplish this dual function. 

The most extensive report on a program 
designed specifically for teacher improve- 
ment comes from St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
The State College presented over KTCH 
St. Paul a course entitled “Problems in 
Reading” during the first semester, 1958- 
59. Basic problems related to reading were 
— by graphic and oral means. 

ere were well over 350 credit enrollees 
and — a 1000 additional non-credit 
regular viewers. A comment indicates the 
program was ‘‘very well received.” 

The University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division (WMVS Milwaukee) has done 
a similar telecast for teachers; Indiana 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers College 
over WQED (Pittsburgh) had presented 


another entitled Diagnostic and Remedial 
Reading. 

In a very few other instances mention 
was made of the incorporation of a few 
programs on reading in series designed 
for general teacher education functions. Ir 
a few other cases mention is made of the 
use of TV for observation or demonstra- 
tion lessons in regard to teacher prepara- 
tion. But the sum total of TV for teacher 
education in the area of reading is insig- 
nificant. 


Summary and Implications 

What does this all add up to? The fol- 
lowing figures show the nature of re- 
sponses to the survey of utilization of TV 
io teach reading. 


Response Yes No None 

#% #% #% 
Closed Circuit 7s. 2 2 oe 
Open Circuit 13 14 130 33 5 5.5 
Total (90) 20 22 60 67 10 11 


In a few short years when all the Edu- 
cational TV channels now reserved com- 
mence operation these figures could easily 
triple or quadruple. Commercial stations, 
generally omitted from this survey, are 
doing more and more of this type of 
programming. 

Where will it end? Will the hodge- 
podge persist? Will the countless TV sta- 
tions, like a thousand islands, do their 
piece with TV and reading distinct and 
disparate from each other? Will the 
trend toward programs that by-pass the 
classroom celina teacher increase? Or 
will we have more and better TV pro- 
grams for educating the classroom teach- 
ers of reading? Will the classroom teach- 
ers throughout the nation who are 
ultimately responsible for the development 
of reading programs throughout the na- 
tion do anything about it? 








PART IV 


implications of a Changing Society for Future Practices in 


Reading Instruction 








1. In Primary Grades 
a. In Methods and Materials — 
“The Child in a Reading Society” 


NAomMI C, CHASE 


The peoples of our North American 
continent are members of a great reading 
society. To be an contributing 
member of this society one needs to be 
fluently literate. One's communication 
skills must be willing and able servants 
ready in a flash to facilitate both incoming 
and outgoing ideas. An almost insepara- 
ble companion of speaking and listening, 
reading is cited as one of the most critical 
phases of communication. 

Ideas in print are conceived by the 
author, free from immediate social _ 
ence and pressure. Thoughts are put down 
in a form that stands ee inspection, re- 
inspection, careful — and finally 
adoption or rejection. The members of our 
literate society need to possess reading 
skills so refined and appropriate to the 
reading occasion that the person is com- 
pletely freed from mechanical stress. The 
process of reading must not interfere 
with communication with the author 
through the printed page. This compli- 
cated lifelong ey of reading has 
foundations built in the primary grades 
in school. 


His Reading Heritage 


The child who works with the millions 
of other children midway in the twentieth 
century is sitting elbow to elbow with 
some of the most fortunate young persons 
in our history. Today and then tomorrow, 
provided that a wise adult population 
maintains safe living conditions, the child 
has poe ers of absorbing the benefits of 

undance of good living. 

Tomorrow's child will be physically 
healthier than his predecessors. With the 
sage care of the young adults who will be 
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ms rents, he can be in a position to be 
thy emotionally. He will live in eco- 
namic more affluent surroundings. He 
will be educationally more fortunate for 
he will be in communication with this 
whole world, and perhaps with others. 
This fortunate child need not fail to profit 
from the heritage of wisdom recorded in 
symbols by the presses of the world. 


His Home Environment 


Attitudes toward reading have begin- 
nings in the home, and are nurtured by 
the home as long as the child is a part of 
it. A reading family, living in a house 
which provides space for books, and 
which boasts books in the space provided, 
sets an example that is virtually a way of 
life. This family usually sends to school a 
six-year-old who is ea oe fit into the 
educational scheme of lea to read as 
soon as possible. The non-rea noting family, 
just as healthy, just as economically com- 
fortable, but with a different sense of 
values, will send off to school a child who 
may not be quite as eager to put forth 
the concentrated effort required for be- 
coming a successful young reader. 


His “‘Co-Learners”’ 


Variations in home reading background 
are not the only differences among young 
people about to learn to read. Through 
the use of the best measures that psycholo- 
gists have been able to jealen and 
through current work not yet available 
for general use, we know that rate of 
individual maturation has its effect on the 
timing of the onset of beginning reading. 
We are confident also in feeling that 
capacities to learn vary considerably. Like- 
wise there are variations in capacities and 
preparation of instructors to teach. Yet, 
with all of the differences, these children 
are — chronologically for learning 
in school. Their educational expectations 
are somewhat similar. Certainly, most 
of them expect to learn to read sometime 
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in the first grade. One teacher for twenty 
or twenty-five children, the picture is re- 
peated tens of thousands of times through- 
out our countries. Each child must have 
the best learning situation that can be 
offered. 


His Reading Program 


There are many aspects of a good 
school reading program, and these as 


are interlaced and overlapped, each con- 
tributing strength to the others. However, 
a clinical look at the program requires 
some prelimi analysis, though the 
— adopted may be over-general- 
ized. 

In a total reading program anywhere 
in school, the following phases of guid- 
ance and instruction are evident wherever 
power is sensed in the teaching plan: One 
will readily recognize (1) planned sys- 
tematic instruction; (2) topically organ- 
ized instruction related to centers of 
interest, or units of work; (3) guided 
recreational or independent reading; and 
(4) specialized instruction for disabled 
readers and less able learners. 

Planned systematic instruction, and 
selection of reading materials for it, will 
be based upon studies of the children 
involved. The results of this child study 
will determine in what manner the busy 
teacher will best be able to put her talents 
to work in the children’s interests. As 
long as the teacher-pupil ratio is any- 
where near one to twenty-five, there will 
be efficiency in learning in groups of 
somewhat homogeneously selected chil- 
dren. Carefully emcee | reading mate- 
rials, representing in their content all of 
the kinds of reading that a child will meet 
all day, will serve as a basis for planned, 
systematic instruction. Supplementing 
these reading materials will be everything 
that the imaginative teacher can draw 
from the environment to give meaning 
and vigor to the learning situation. 

The events of the school day are often 
brightly flagged with highlights syrround- 
ing timely topics. Seasonal changes of 
| popermecge nature, current events within 
the grasp of the child, anticipated holiday 
breaks, thrilling personal events, vital 
local campaigns, and countless other stim- 
ulating themes occur to provide the fopi- 


cally organized reading program. The 
teacher makes use of these centers of 
interest to introduce new words, ts, 
and more broadly synthesized ts; 
to foster the use of source books; to begi 
and to maintain all of the study skills 
related to reading. 

Guided, independent reading begins 
at home with an attitude and a small 
growing library and continues in the class- 
room and school library, and in the public 
library, as well as at book counters in 
town. The guidance for such reading is 
done by an understanding parent or 
teacher who knows the child well enough 
to help him find exactly the right book. 
He is introduced again and again to ad- 
ventures not too difficult to enjoy inde- 
pendently, and to satisfactions of his own 
intellectual curiosity. He begins to build 
a reading habit, the time for the enjoy- 
ment of which will be pared by other 
insinuating leisure-time demands as time 
goes on. This phase of reading needs to 
be deeply rooted if it is to resist crowding. 


His Individual Differences 


With excellent instruction in both sys- 
tematic and topical reading, and with 
ample supplies of modern readers and 
appropriate trade books, there will be an 
ever growing range of abiilty from the 
least able to the most able reader in the 
classroom. For those whose reading skills 
come easily and rapidly, goals will be 
attained away out ahead. For those whose 
skills come slowly there will be less dis- 
tance traveled and this at a slower rate. 

While exerting care in the selection of 
both reading activities and reading mate- 
rials, specidlized instruction for disabled 
and less able readers can be planned by 
the regular classroom teacher. These chil- 
dren who need more than the usual 
amount of individual help should have 
as well-rounded a reading program as any 
other children. They need systematic in- 
struction; they need to be included in all 
topical reading built around centers of 
interest; and they need, even more than 
the others, an arresting recreational read- 
ing experience. 

Neither method nor materials need re- 
tard the rapid learner. On the contrary, 
the most able need to be guided conlidlle 
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into the refinements of ever more pene- 
trating reading understandings through 
the development of an ever wider variety 
of reading skills. With the able readers in 
good care, the handicapped plead in vari- 
ous ways for the teacher's planning and 
friendly guidance. They need appropriate 
materials easily available and in abund- 
ance at just the right point of interest and 
level of readability. Teacher education, 
in-service and in college, carries a heavy 
burden in the preparation of instructors 
who are capable of being a teacher of all 
aspects of reading . 

Reading skills and habits begin in the 
first years in school when there are fewer 
legitimate claims on the waking hours of 
the day. The beginning of these skills 
and habits needs to be fostered and guided 
by intelligent, curious, vigorous, optimistic 
teachers who have strong belief in the 
vital importance of literacy amidst a soci- 
ety which is blessed with good health, 
sufficient wealth, time for recreation, and 
freedom to inquire. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 
“All Past Is Prologue” 
GLaDys E. NEALE 


In opening the first Canadian Confer- 
ence on Education in 1958, Dr. Wilder 
Penfield, Director, Montreal Neurological 
Institute, McGill University, said: 

Education is the process of handing 
on from one generation to another 
the accumulated knowledge of the 
past and the skills of the present. 
Included in this process is training 
in the use of mind and body. Good 
education should guide the learner in 
the ways of self discipline, self ex- 
pression and character formation. 
Thus the doors of the mind are 
opened for understanding, creative 
thinking, and creative expression. 

Educators have it in their power 
to mould our future. The qualities 
that I have mentioned, knowledge, 
skill, creative thought, understanding 
and wisdom, are the objectives of 
their labour. 

All past is prologue—and whether 
reading will contribute to “good educa- 
tion’ and whether future practices in 
reading will be built well and truly on the 


best foundations of the past and the pres- 


ent will depend on those of us concerned 
with the reading process today and tomor- 
row—parent, teacher, librarian, and pub- 
lisher. 

Society is changing so rapidly these 
days that it is difficult for anyone to look 
into the future and predict what changes 
there might be which will affect radically 
the teaching of reading in our schools. 
The important questions to be considered 
by all concerned with education are: Are 
our children being educated to adapt to 
the changes that an age of atoms and auto- 
mation will bring? Have educators suf- 
ficient resilience to adapt the best teach- 
ing methods to a changing society? 

With these two questions in mind, this 
paper will discuss some of the best read- 
ing practices of today which might be 
developed and put to greater, more effec- 
tive use in the future and, as important, 
the responsibilities of all those engaged 
in guiding the reading interests and tastes 
of primary children, so they will develop 
life-time reading habits. 


Books, and More Books 


Why is it vital for a child’s interest in 
reading to be developed, and for him to 
learn to read widely? Reading interests 
acquired and developed in the primary 
grades are a matter of great concern to 
our future society. 

The most important way to guide the 
interests and tastes of boys and girls is to 
have reading material readily available— 
material on various reading levels, and to 
meet a variety of interests. It is recog- 
nized that an abundance of such material 
is essential to an effective reading pro- 
gram. Yet surveys in both Canada and 
the United States have revealed that most 
teachers in the elementary school rely 
upon textbooks as a major resource for 
instruction in reading and the content 
areas. In the school and the classroom, 
library books and other instructional ma- 
terials are limited. 

Certainly the lack of, and slow growth 
of, classroom and school libraries should 
be the concern of all teachers. It is not 
possible for the classroom collection to 
serve adequately the range of reading 
abilities found in the primary grades, and 
therefore it is desirable to have a central 
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library to supply classroom with a wide 
variety of reading materials when needed. 

Where central authorities evince no 
special interest in books, reading motiva- 
tion suffers and habits decline. Reading 
problems are overcome, not merely by 
making good books available in quantity, 
but by intelligently directing their use. 
Teachers, librarians, and parents must 
know children and, equally important, 
they must know books, and then bring 
them together. 

It has been proved that where a good 
school library system is supplemented by 
a good public library system, reading re- 
sults are excellent, and pupil interest is 
high. 


Individualized Reading 


Radio and TV are responsible for de- 
veloping a large grown-up vocabulary, and 
yet the books the child is given in the 
primary grades are far from grown-up. 
How do you satisfy a youngster with 
some of the stories in the primer when he 
is excited about satellites and space travel ? 
One way, of course, is to use individu- 
alized reading, a way of teaching reading 
according to the capacity and maturity of 
each child. 

I was impressed with what I observed 
in a primary classroom in one of our 
prairie ge ar signe I children read- 
ing with delight, interest and, what is as 
important, understanding, books on every 
level of the primary grades. Nor was the 
teacher in any way neglecting the basic 
skills, vocabulary development through 
sight recognition, through word analysis, 
and comprehension development and 
study skills, because she noted in her 
record of each child’s performance, the 
areas in which each would need instruc- 
tion or further help. 

What better way to capture and main- 
tain a child’s interest than allowing him, 
with some guidance from the teacher, to 
select for himself a book for the reading 
lesson? Of some importance in this par- 
ticular situation was that the children were 
allowed to bring favorite and appropriate 
books from home to read themselves, and 
to share with other boys and girls. This 
had the advantage of involving the parents 
in the reading program. 


How will individualized reading guide 
interests and tastes in the future? It is 
possible, because of the close teacher-pupil 
relationship, for the teacher to note the 
types of books in which a child is most 
keenly interested, and to recommend to 
him other materials in the same area. The 
teacher can also build on a certain en- 
thusiasm by suggesting other books the 
pupil might wish to sample or read. 

It is amazing how great the demand is 
for a book which has been enthusiastically 
recommended by another child. In the 
individualized reading program this is 
made possible through the sharing period. 
This takes many different forms, but es- 
sentially it gives an opportunity for stor- 
ies, sections of stories, poems, etc., en- 
joyed by an individual pupil, to be read 
to the rest of the class; for information 
gained from textbooks to be presented 
through informal oral reports, written 
reports, interviews, scrap books, time 
lines and murals; for reviews, recom- 
mendations of favorites to be posted on 
the bulletin board. 

The classroom must be a constant invi- 
tation to read—posters on reading prom- 
inently displayed, books open to attractive 
illustrations, special displays of books, and 
other a on one subject, such as 
homes, airplanes, children of other lands. 
Essential for the individualized reading 
program is a wealth of reading material 
on different levels of difficulty, and on 
different kinds of content, to provide for 
developing tastes and interests. 


Broadening Interests by Television and 
Radio 


Although there are Divisions of School 
Radio Broadcasts within all our Provin- 
cial Departments of Education, up to the 
present time there have been only a few 
experimental television programs pre- 
pared for educational purposes. These 
have, on the whole, produced such worth- 
while results that plans for future series 
are well under way. There are no pro- 
grams specifically geared to primary read- 
ing scheduled for 1960, but there is of- 
ficial information that on national TV 
programs more time will be given to 
reading and literature. Already a variety 
of approaches has been suggested for 
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these programs: (a) panel discussions; 
(b) participation of authors and students 
in discussions; (c) semi-drama—author 
of book or chairman will introduce the 
book, and then read from it with visual 
aids, i.¢., pictures or dramatized sections; 
(d) straight dramatization. 

During 1960 the National Television 
Series will include for Grades II and III, 
— in the fields of music and social 
studies (children of other lands) and 
that these will stimulate interest in read- 
ing is a foregone conclusion. 

In some places in the United States, 
Boards of Education own their own radio 
and TV stations, and in the future this 
will be the rule rather than the exception. 
Within the last six weeks or so, the 
Toronto Board of Education decided to 
join other interested groups in an applica- 
tion to the Federal Government for a 
license to use Toronto's last remaining 
channel as an educational outlet. 

Success or failure of the new teaching 
tool, TV, is determined in the classroom, 
and is dependent on the classroom teacher. 
The importance of the classroom teacher 
in all phases of the educational process 
cannot be over-emphasized, but radio and 
TV do give pupils the advantage of the 
experience and personalities of many new 
teachers. 


The Best Use of Programs on Commercial 
Stations 


Teachers will recognize that commercial 
television is an additional aid in using 
and extending children’s reading inter- 
ests. As a result, there will be a wider, 
more intelligent use made of programs 
on commercial stations. Also it is hoped 
that administrators and teachers will exer- 
cise their influence on local stations to 
develop children’s programs of higher 
standards. In the meantime, teachers can 
encourage children to view those pres- 
entations which do have educational bene- 
fits and which help to develop a dis- 
criminating taste. 

Have you tried discussing a certain TV 
program with your pupils, encouraging 
them to view it, and then following up 
with worthwhile activities? Be sure to 
advise parents of your plan so they will 
cooperate with you. The following day, 


have in your classroom reading materials 
correlated with the program. 


Teacher Training in the Audio-Visual Field 


Among the teacher training courses of 
the future will be one on Audio-Visual 
Aids, and teachers in training will learn 
what programs are available, their pur- 
sm istener levels, how to use them and 

w to relate them to reading and the 
tota! school curriculum. 

Although each school system will be 
organized for the administration and use 
of educational radio and television, it 
might be worthwhile for each school to 
have a teacher responsible for securing 
information on radio, TV materials, equip- 
ment and services, and passing it on to 
colleagues. 


The Making of Books... 


What contribution does the publisher 
make to the growth of reading interests 
and tastes in the primary child? Pub- 
lishers keep in touch with modern devel- 
opments in tastes and interests through 
librarians, teachers, and the children 
themselves. An excellent example of this 
is in the field of science. During the past 
few years when science has been a major 
focus of interest of all reading groups— 
parents, teachers, librarians and pupils— 
many books at all levels have been pub- 
lished in this area. As you know, there 
is a sizable number of science books for 
primary children. , 

Illustrations are a source of informa- 
tion from the first day of school, and are 
such an integral part of a book that here 
again the publisher must know what in 
design, color and action will attract the 
child and motivate him to read the book. 

From the publishers pours the wealth 
of books necessary not only to create and 
stimulate the child's interests, but to sat- 
isfy them—textbooks in reading, science, 
social studies, and other content fields, 
supplementary reading material in these 
areas, picture books, story books, beauti- 
fully iftusteated modern editions of chil- 
dren's classics. Every year more than 1,200 
juvenile titles are published. As in the 
past, so tomorrow, = will con- 
tinue to publish books which, in subject 
matter, format, illustrative treatment, will 
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meet the child's interests at each maturity 
level. 


The Importance of the Teacher 


A love of reading is contagious, and 
children fortunate enough to have parents 
or teachers who know and love good 
books will invariably become good and 
satisfied readers. What is alarming is the 
lack of discrimination shown by teachers 
in the selection of books for their class- 
rooms, and their lack of knowledge of 
what is available. 

There are two negative conclusions to 
be drawn from this: (1) the teachers of 
these prospective teachers failed to de- 
velop desirable and lasting reading tastes 
and interests in these young people; (2) 
there is not enough time oy adequate 
instruction at the teacher training level on 
the availability of good children’s books, 
or in the use of the school library. 


In-Service Training 


The education of teachers in this field 
must not end with formal teacher training. 
It must be continued throughout the 
teacher's career. Master teachers can be 
developed, and administrators and super- 
visors are challenged to develop more 
of them. 

The best way to find out about chil- 
dren's books is to read them. To train 
teachers in a knowledge of what materials 
are available, they should be encouraged 
to _ in the selection of books 
for the school and classroom. To assist in 
this, large school systems will maintain a 
materials center where teachers and librar- 
ians can come to examine new materials 
with a view to possible purchase. Pub- 
lishers are willing to co-operate by ar- 
ranging book fairs for teachers, librarians, 
parents, and children. 

Committees of teachers should be ap- 
pointed to develop all kinds of bibliog- 
taphies for the school—in special subjects, 
in the content areas, and to meet special 
reading interests. 

Because of the great number of books 
for children and textbooks published each 
year, it is difficult for any teacher to keep 
up with them, and be ready to recommend 
the right books to their pupils. This is one 
reason bibliographies ot antlly selected 


books are essential, bibliographies selected 
as above, bibliographies issued by, as in 
our country, Provincial Departments of 
Education, local school systems, bibliog- 
raphies available from publishers. 
School systems will provide adequate 
consultant services, supervision, special 
conferences, demonstrations, institutes and 
clinics, to give teachers the training they 
need. TV will also be used in the con- 
tinuous training of teachers, and will be 
most effective in presenting demonstra- 
tion lessons in reading and other subjects. 


Concluding Statement 


All past is —. Let us all—par- 
ents, teachers, librarians and publishers— 
accept the challenge of the future with 
a enthusiasm and initiative, 
working together toward some such goal 
as set forth by the organizers of Canadian 
Library Week: 

A better read, better informed 
Canada has become a necessity. The 
printed word, the very basis of educa- 
tion, has assumed a new importance. 
Only a life-time of continuing self- 
education through reading, after for- 
mal education is completed, can keep 
Canadians in watchful readiness to 
exercise responsible citizenship. Only 
a wide variety of reading can keep us 
abreast of what has been, and what 
is, and train the imagination to forge 
ahead into what might be in the 
future. 


2. In Grades 4-6 
a. In Methods and Materials — 


“There'll Be Some Changes Made” 
M. AGNELLA GUNN 


Like the changes predicted in the popu- 
lar song, some of those discussed in this 
paper are to be expected soon—in fact are 
already overdue; others will be a long 
time a-borning. Some cost money; others 
merely redeploy existing resources. Some 
help us do better what we are already 
doing; others are new and radical de- 
partures. 

In times of whirling social changes like 
ours, yesterday's fantasies are today's 
realities and become tomorrow's discards. 
Both the changes themselves and the rate 
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at which they occur are of great moment. 
Science fiction in this promising and 
threatening world becomes scientific fact 
almost before the ink is dry. Our inter- 
mediate-grade youngsters, for whom pro- 
jected accomplishments like Operation 
Mercury will be commonplace, may actu- 
ally travel to the moon, heat their homes 
with atomic energy, and be world trav- 
elers in the successors to jet planes. 

It is possible to speak here of only five 
dynamic social changes and to sketch 
briefly some of their implications for 
future teaching of intermediate-grade 
reading: 

1. The almost unbelievably expanding 
world of ideas not only in physical 
science, mathematics, and technical 
advance, but also in the equally im- 
portant areas of the behavioral sci- 
ences and the humanities. 

2. Extension in the size, mobility, and 
range of the school population . 

3. Increase in the importance of mass 
media of communication—especially 
television. 

4. Shrinking physical distances and 
growing interdependence among 
peoples. 

5. Steady decrease in length of the 
work week and steady increase in 
the amount of leisure time. 


Changes in Organizational Procedures 


Today because of the expanding world 
of ideas and because of the increasing 
importance of these ideas to all men, both 
the quality and the quantity of the educa- 
tional product in reading, as in other 
areas of instruction, is under critical re- 
appraisal. Higher levels of attainment are 
being expected in reading all along the 
line—in college, in high school or sec- 
ondary school, and in elementary school. 
Consequently the reading program in the 
intermediate grades must be organized to 
provide pupils with a “running start’’ for 
meeting the sharply increased demands in 
reading in the secondary schools and be- 
yond. Three general kinds of organiza- 
tional change are of moment here: those 
which relate to articulation, those which 
increase time for teaching reading, and 
those which make more effective use of 
master teachers. 


More Effective Articulation 


More effective articulation in the inter- 
mediate grades is being achieved where 
teachers have more information about 
what goes on in the primary grades and in 
junior high schools; and where teachers 
of all these levels work together to plan 
the vertical reading skills program and to 
define the scope and sequence of each of 
the three as of the reading program: 
basic reading skills, study skills, and skills 
needed for the reading of imaginative 
literature. 

Other methods of achieving more ef- 
fective articulation are being used. For 
example, teachers plan together the kind 
of riences which pupils should have, 
and the sequence in which they should 
occur in the learning spiral as skills are 
taught, extended, and reinforced. 


Intermediate-grade teachers of the fu- 
ture will think of themselves increasingly 
not as teachers of intermediate-grade 
reading but as teachers working with nine, 
ten, and eleven year olds, some of whom 
may need easy materials and primary 
instruction and be able to take om small 
steps along the perpendicular line of 
progress, and others of whom will be far 
along this line, in need of more challeng- 
ing materials and instruction and be able 
to stride forward in giant steps. 

A second emerging change affecting 
the articulation of intermediate-grade 
reading is the extension upward beyond 
the intermediate grades of organized in- 
struction in reading skills. This important 
trend is supported by the gradual but 
belated recognition of the long-known 
facts that growth in reading power is 
gradual, progressive, and cumulative; and 
that the rate of reading growth varies 
among individuals. 

In order to achieve improved articula- 
tion in reading between the primary and 
intermediate levels in the same elemen- 
tary school, and between the intermediate 
grades and junior high schools in the 
same school system, a third organizational 
change must emerge which is part of a 
much larger problem and must be viewed 
in a broader context. This is provision for 
better articulation between and among 
schools of different systems. 
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More Effective Organization of Teaching 
Time 


Related to the significant problem of 
vertical articulation are imperative changes 
in the amount and organization of teach- 
ing time. If the intermediate-grade teacher 
is to teach reading more effectively to 
more children and is to adjust, as she 
must, to the tremendous range of individ- 
ual differences that these numbers repre- 
sent, two changes are needed. First, 
teachers must have more time for teaching 
reading; and second, they must become 
more efficient in the use of that time. 

Where is the teacher to get more time? 
One way is to add it to the existing pro- 
gram. A healthful organizational change 
which is providing time for growth in 
reading for the youngsters who need it is 
the ingenious so-called stretch period be- 
tween Grades 3 and 4 and between Grades 
6 and 7; or between the primary and inter- 
mediate grades and between the inter- 
mediate grades and junior high school. 
In length, these periods range flexibly 
from weeks to months or a year. For pup- 
ils not yet able to tackle the greatly en- 
larged reading tasks of the advanced 
level, these periods provide opportunities 
for concentrated teaching ae practice at 
two crucial joints in the school curric- 
ulum where reading requirements expand 
abruptly. 

In Grade 4 the curriculum, particularly 
in social studies and science, broadens 
significantly. Here the demands include 
not only general reading abilities but also 
the particular or unique skills needed to 
deal successfully with the new vocabulary, 
new symbels, and new patterns of organi- 
zation in mathematics and science; and 
with more complicated graphs, maps, 
tables, and charts in the social studies. 

In Grade 7 and again in Grade 9, the 
curriculum makes further demands, such 
as: increased independence in using re- 
search tools; in study habits; in the higher- 
level skills of reading critically, drawing 
inferences, and summarizing. 

In addition to the blocks of time added 
by the “stretch” periods, where is the 
teacher to get more time for reading in a 
day which is already overcrowded? Sim- 
ple, my dear Watson. Uncrowd it. All 
right, but how? First, by applying one of 


the powerful lessons learned during the 
war—establishing priorities. We might 
ask, “What are the most significant ” 
and responsibilities of the teacher of the 
intermediate grades? Which ones, in 
order of importance, fall to the bottom of 
the list—or, better yet, off the list en- 
tirely?” Is not the time long overdue for 
teachers and administrators to appraise 
realistically the number of time-consum- 
ing, non-professional tasks which, impor- 
tant as they undoubtedly are in other 
contexts, are irrelevant or at best peri- 
pheral to intermediate-grade teaching? 

A third change resulting in large 
blocks, as contrasted to small snippets, of 
teaching time is the modification of pro- 
motional procedures. Emerging now is the 
non-graded elementary school where pro- 
motions occur only twice. 

Another promising promotional change 
which has the effect 14 extending the time 
for developing reading competence is the 
restricting of promotion to those Ss pr 
who are able to carry the reading load of 
the next school level. 


More Effective Use of Master Teachers 


Organization of teachers’ services is 
undergoing significant modification. It 
should not come as a surprise that there 
are individual differences among teachers, 
too. One such change is the “fluid” class- 
room which capitalizes on and encourages 
these differences. Teachers with particular 
interests or abilities which make them 
highly successful in teaching reading are 
encouraged to specialize and to teach their 
specialities not just to their own pupils 
but to others in their building, who then 
return to their own teachers for the rest 
of the program. 

Many schools do not subscribe wholly 
to the limitations of the self-contained 
classroom. They have long set up a pat- 
tern within one building for the talented 
teacher in music or art to teach these sub- 
jects in rooms other than her own, thus 
profitably enriching pupils’ learning. 


Changes in Methods of Teaching Reading 


Emerging methods indicate growing 
recognition of two different responsibili- 
ties in teaching reading, and of increas- 
ingly effective ways of reconciling them. 
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One is responsibility to the individual for 
growth of his own powers and capacities; 
the other is responsibility to society for 
developing proficiency in reading. 


Improved Service to Pupils 

Weather signs, indicating change in the 
classroom climate, are encouraging. The 
old “lock-step” or uniform method of 
teaching reading is breaking up. To those 
who are impatient with the lag, the rate 
of change may seem to be about the rate 
at which the Polar icecap is ae But 
Operation Change-Over is, nevertheless, 
in process. 

The size of the sey peed gow. pop- 
ulation and the range in Pup! interests, 
needs, and abilities are so well known that 
they have become educational cliches. But 
modification of classroom teaching in 
terms of these differences, is, strangely, 
far from general. Procedural changes in 
the direction of individualized and small- 
group teaching need dynamic acceleration. 

Outstanding among the changes in 
methods in intermediate-grade reading 
are: 

1. More effective analysis and use of 

test results. 

2. Flexible sub-grouping within the 
class. 

3. Combinations of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous groups = different 
reading purposes. 

4. Different sized groups for different 
reading purposes. 


Use of Pupils’ Specialties 


Curiosity is aroused and the driving 
power of children’s interests in wide 
reading is stimulated by a classroom cli- 
mate in which pupils are encouraged to 
select and explore their own specialities. 
These may be either curriculum-related or 
independent interests extending for varied 
lengths of time depending upon the 
pupils’ level of ability, the depth of inter- 
est, and the available resources. In one 
town where schools encouraged these 
independent reading activities, middle- 
grade boys and girls explored different 
topics ranging from tropical fish to jet 
engines, from airplanes to wire sculpture. 

Boys’ choices were overwhelmingly in 


fields of science and mathematics; social 
studies were second, with animals, nature 
studies, and sports following in that 
order. Girls’ ices were animals and 
nature studies followed by social studies 
and applied arts. Specialties in education 
are not new, but there is a salutary in- 
crease in their use. 


Integration of Reading and the Other 
Language Arts 

Methods which emphasize the prompt 
transfer or use of reading skills in other 
areas of communication are becoming 
more widespread. For example, after a 
pupil has learned to follow organizational 
patterns in reading, he learns to construct 
a similar organizational pattern for use 
in his own writing, for his readers to fol- 
low. He also uses these same organiza- 
tional patterns in his own talks, for his 
listeners to follow. In other words, pat- 
terns of organization are taught in read- 
ing; and —. transfer is achieved by 
applying them in reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening situations. 


Emphasis on Delight in Reading 


Becoming as important a part of the 
daily reading program as direct instruc- 
tion is a period of inviolable time for 
independent reading. This period is pre- 
ceded or accompanied by guided explora- 
tion of the materials in the classroom and 
school libraries. No matter how varied 
the school program, time is scheduled for 
disappearing behind a book. 

Pupils may earn additional unscheduled 
time, called in some schools ‘‘O.M.T. 
Periods’ (On-My-Time), which are op- 
portunities to read independently or to 
work on one’s specialty. This time is 
earned by such accomplishments as the 
early completion of regular assignments 
or by merited release from routine work 
on skills. 


Changes in Materials 


Two of the most encouraging changes 
in the materials of middle-grade class- 
rooms are the increase in the variety and 
in the amount of reading materials readily 
available. 

Improved teaching resources include 
materials to extend skills, and materials to 
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romote further satisfaction and delight 
in reading: 
Supplementary readers to enrich read- 
ing experiences on levels comparable 
with those of the basic readers, includ- 
ing books of levels both above and 
below the grade level of a particular 
class. 
Informational materials in content fields 
(mathematics, science) 
Literary materials: 
Varied in form: plays, stories, poems, 


biographies. 

Varied in challenge: from primary 
to high-school level of difficulty. 

Varied in subject and — to pro- 
mote personal and social growth. 

Varied in copyright date: including 
the too-good-to-be-missed chil- 
dren's classics, without which our 
youngsters could grow into liter- 
ary barbarians; and the books for 
today’s space-age pupils. 

Reference materials: books, newspapers, 
magazines, maps, globes. 
Instructional aids: 

For the pupils: study guides, games, 
job sheets for independent learn- 
ing activities, films, filmstrips, 
recordings, radio, television. 

For the teacher: Professional text- 
books in reading; teachers’ man- 
uals to accompany pupil's text; 
professional magazines. 


Summary 
Yes, there'll be changes made, pro- 


found, inclusive and sweeping ones. As 
we look back at social upheavals in the 
past and speak of them as the Industrial 
revolution and the Scientific revolution, 
in all likelihood so those who later speak 
of this time may call it the Educational 
revolution. Those of us upon whose 
shoulders rests some responsibility for a 
generation's literacy and taste, may not in 
conscience lag in making mandatory 
changes. 

Fortunately, feeling is growing that our 
acceptance of the responsibility for teach- 
ing the tool aspects of reading, without 
which success in school is not even pos- 
sible, should not obscure our responsi- 
bility in a contradictory world of mount- 


ing tensions and growing leisure for 
developing permanent pleasure and satis- 
faction in books. 

All of these changes in organization, in 
methods, and in materials are of less 
significance than changes in the middle- 
rade teacher herself. Increasingly she is 

ing a person who f 

widely, enthusiastically, and _ wpa 
ingly she is getting power with books an 
4 for books foto the ils’ blood 
streams. Increasingly she and they are 
having delight in the doing. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Forgotten Factors in the Reading 
Program” 


C. WAYNE HALL 


We all take pride in the improvement 
of instruction in reading which has char- 
acterized our schools during the past 
twenty years. It is now commonplace to 
say with authority that — schools 
teach reading more —or y and to 
more pupils than was possible a genera- 
tion a We know that carefully graded 
reading courses, the skills program, the 
elaborate manuals, and the improved test- 
ing materials as well as the increased em- 
phasis on reading have made a heartening 
contribution to our work. 

In spite of all this, those who are in 
direct contact with pupils are not com- 
pletely satisfied, and school authorities are 
far from complacent about our achieve- 
ment. The mean reading score in a class 
may be reassuring, but the teacher knows 
many pupils whose reading could be much 
more satisfactory. In the same way, the 
public is little impressed with our adver- 
tised reading rates when they realize that 
statistics show that the majority of our 
adults read very little other than news- 
papers. As we consider the possible 
changes in society and in the pattern of 
the schools, it becomes all the more appar- 
ent that we must move ahead rather 
rest on our modest achievement. This, in 
turn, makes it evident that something ma’ 
be missing in our present program whi 
prevents us from enjoying greater success. 
It is these missing or forgotten factors 
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which I should like to consider briefly. 

Our present reading courses are scien- 
tifically constructed, leading pupils on 
steadily from step to step in at recog- 
nition, word analysis, and related reading 
skills. These skills can be taught and eval- 
uated with precision, but this measured 
ability does not guarantee success in read- 
ing. Instead, it has brought a chorus of 
warnings and protests from many quarters. 
In discussing the problems of reading, 
May Lazar said, “There was too much 
emphasis on the mechanics of reading and 
too little on objectives and values.’’' 
Arthur I. Gates adds, “Lack of sufficient 
study and guidance of the individual is 
probably the one outstanding deficiency in 
teaching reading (and in other areas as 
well) today.”* Anderson and Dearborn 
support Russell in his statement that we 
must evaluate far more than reading skills 
in appraising the reading program.’ And 
John DeBoer has said, “Perhaps the great- 
est of our tasks is the development of taste 
and discrimination, not only in the selec- 
tion of reading materials, but also in the 
evaluation of what is read."’* Putting these 
and many similar statements together, is 
it not clear that the volume of scientific 
research in the teaching of the skills and 
mechanics of reading may have distorted 
the reading program by an over-emphasis 
on the more tangible and concrete (but 
possibly less significant) aspects of read- 
ing? 

Reading must be creative. We all know 
that reading rests on the foundation of 
word recognition and intrepretation, but 
as long as this is considered to be the end 
in reading we shall not make significant 
improvement. Reading involves not only 
the presented page but also the person, 
and its ultimate success depends on the 
extent to which the person not only sees 
the page with his eyes and reports its con- 
tent with his pen or tongue but rather on 
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the extent to which he gains insight 
through the experience. This is promoted 
by bringing his whole experience and 
judgment to bear on the content of the 
selection, by evaluating, reflecting, and 
discriminating until the essence of the 
thought has been rejected or digested. 
The final impact of reading must be on 
the person who grows or is modified in 
terms of his experience with reading. To 
me, this is the purpose of our insistence 
on reading as the core of the elementary 
school curriculum and of our conviction 
that all further learning is only an ex- 
tension of reading. 


Reading in the Upper-Elementary Grades 


The upper-elementary grades are usu- 
ally thought of as a period of consolida- 
tion of skills and rapid expansion in 
reading tastes and interests. The pupils 
in these grades are already familiar with 
basic reading techniques. Now comes a 
period of mt ee | expanding interests and 
a correspondingly rapid growth in vocab- 
ulary and ideas. The materials of the 
course must compel interest to the point 
that reading becomes absorbing; further- 
more, the content must appeal to the pup- 
ils as worthwhile and fulfilling. Other- 
wise, the association between reading and 
satisfaction is not fused and, unless that 
is achieved, reading remains a task to be 
completed under compulsion. Such an 
attitude does not lead to sufficient volun- 
tary practice to consolidate the skills pro- 
gram. Neither does it supply sufficient in- 
centive to carry the child's curiosity into 
other books. Russell points out that a 
child with 4.3 reading-grade score may be 
able to read only third-grade level mate- 
rial on some occasions but can also read 
materials which are well into fifth grade 
according to the interest the material has 
for him and the way the teacher has 
helped to — purposes for reading.® 
Apparently, pupils whose interest has not 
been caught by reading cannot be expected 
to grow at an appropriate rate in their 
reading skills and habsts. Add to this the 
statement by John DeBoer that voluntary 
reading reaches its at about age 
twelve and tends to decline during the 
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senior high school years.* If we are to 
develop confirmed reading habits the up- 

r-elementary grades must present read- 
ing as something irresistible rather than 
as a chore. 

If our goal is to increase both the vol- 
ume and the significance of the reading 
for upper elementary grade pupils, we 
must take a careful look at the material 
which they are expected to read. Of neces- 
sity, it must be of the highest literary 
quality. If we examine the contents of 
many of the popular basal readers, we 
may be surprised to find that a high per- 
centage of the stories are only mediocre. 
Many are designed mainly as reading ex- 
ercise rather than for reading experience. 
The content of some of these readers is 
similar in style and appeal to popular 
magazine articles. They often contain bio- 
graphical sketches of a sentimental type, 
stock adventure stories without conviction 
or surprise, descriptive articles containing 
over-simplified accounts of industrial proc- 
esses or natural science lore, poems (if 
any) whose main appeal lies in their 
cuteness rather than in stimulation. Such 
materials may have their place with some 
pupils on some occasions, but they should 
not occupy a position of prominence in 
the required reading of the year. Instead, 
pupils should be introduced to the thrill 
of convincing characterization, action 
which is alive because it further reveals 
character, themes which are fascinating to 
explore, settings which are authentic, and 
a style characterized by clear, unpreten- 
tious, but effective English. 

If we have good material in the class 
texts, then we must give it the time and 
treat it with the respect that good material 
deserves. Our aim is to teach reading by 
helping our pupils to grow through read- 
ing. In that case, it is insufficient to have 
them read silently and answer a page of 
mimeographed questions which is fol- 
lowed by two pages of workbook exer- 
cises. 

Wide silent reading has an undisputed 
place in the program, but we must never 
make it a substitute for the shared experi- 
ence which comes to a class when they 
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read a good story and then spend some 
time in discussing its implications. We 
know that children at the upper-elemen- 
tary level are much more influenced by 
peer example than by adult approval. 

Children need some inducement to 
read. The books must be at hand, the 
time must be made available, and, above 
all, they must know from experience the 
satisfaction which accompanies the 
thoughtful reading and discussion of a 
good piece of writing. 


Training Teachers of Reading 


The training of good teachers of tead- 
ing must begin with the “good teacher.” 
For years, studies have attempted to define 
the salient qualities in good teachers with- 
out much success. It seems now that one 
reason for this was the concentration on 
the special attributes of the teacher rather 
than on the basic human qualities behind 
the skilled performer. Recent research, 
particularly at the University of Utah and 
under the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
at Ottawa, is enjoying at least initial suc- 
cess in directing attention away from 
teaching techniques to the personality and 
the pupil-teacher relations as evidenced in 
the types of questions asked, the tone or 
reply to the pupils, and the amount of 
reproval used. 

Beginning with such a teacher, we 
should then try to —e a “good teacher 
of reading” by giving him a chance to 
experience reading in its best sense him- 
= No one who shuns reading, who 
sees little personal significance in reading, 
and whose reading is word-perfect but 
superficial can be a good teacher of read- 
ing. Many average teachers of reading 
have mastered courses in techniques. They 
can state sound aims for reading from 
memory but they still emphasize mechan- 
ics at the expense of meaningful interpre- 
tation of content and the covering of a 
course at the expense of the development 
of the child’s interest and enthusiasm. 

If the potential teacher is the right per- 
son and has developed good attitudes and 
habits in reading, then he should be 
trained in the few essentials of lesson 
presentation, follow-up work, and evalua- 
tion. These stock tools are shared by all 
teachers of the subject, but skill in their 
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use will be dictated not by manuals but 
by an understanding of both people and 
reading which gives the spirit and the 
drive and the delight to the work. If we 
secure sensitive teachers, I am certain that 
remedial work in reading can be reduced 
drastically. After all, why should we have 
remedial classes unless poor work has been 
done somewhere the grades? I 
am not implying that all pupils will read 
at the same level. We know too much 
about individual differences to expect that. 
But it should be ible in the near 
future to find schools in which all read up 
to their ity. James Conant has said 
that a high school could hardly be con- 
sidered even satisfactory without a reme- 
dial program in reading.’ Granted, but 
what an indictment that is of our elemen- 
tary schools. He continued by saying, “*. . . 
but a developmental reading program for 
those of medium or high ability is just 
coming in.” This should also be the ap- 
proach, in part, of the elementary teachers 
whose pupils have less pressure from 
other work and can develop their interests 
and power in reading at their most im- 
ressionable years. Conant concluded, 
‘The work (developmental reading) must 
be on a voluntary basis, for it is the desire 
of each student to improve that is the 
basis of success.” We can agree com- 
pletely, mainly because it explains the 
ogee of teachers whose personality 
and understanding will elicit such a 
response. 


The Impact of the Pupil 


As we look at our present program in 
reading and our present results, we realize 
two things: (1) we have done a great 
deal in scientific research in the teaching 
of measurement of the skills and mechan- 
ics of reading but (2) in spite of this our 
young ple and our adults are not 

own for their reading tastes or interests. 
This must mean that people know how to 
read but they have not been trained suc- 
cessfully in why to read or in what to read. 

An over-simplification of our problem 
suggests that we have acquired a push- 
button attitude towards reading and that 
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the age of scientific gadgets has con- 
tacel many schools that they can rely 
on such things as word-analysis, supple- 
mentary exercise books, tachisticopes, and 
speed tests to develop reading proficiency. 
I am not denying the contribution of 
these devices but their use can never be a 
substitute for the right pupil-teacher rela- 
tions which inspire the reading of the 
right books and lead through to the 
development of the child as a person by 
the right discussion at the right point. 

If pupils are to derive the most from 
our courses, they also must know what to 
expect and what to strive for. No ~ 
wants to do poorly, but as long as his 
estimate of reading stops short of real 
insight and appreciation so will his efforts 
and his practice. He must be helped in 
each ing lesson to find satisfaction 
not through explanation or exhortation 
but through his own rience with 
books. In addition, there should be fre- 
quent opportunities to take stock of what 
is achieved contacts with the 
minds and attitudes of the authors. This 
also is not a new suggestion. It is incor- 
porated in the reading manuals, usually 
at the end of each selection or group of 
selections where suggestions for discus- 
sion and extending interests abound. In 
= of the obvious intent of these manu- 
als, however, you may find as I have done 
that this is the most frequently disre- 
garded suggestion in the manual. Teach- 
ers seem to be under pressure to rush on 
to the next selection or the next unit and 
to feel that precious time should not be 
spent in talking about what has already 
been read. 

Russell has stated, “From a research 

int of view, we suspect that much read- 
ing by itself has little effect on a person's 
deeper layers of feeling and behavior.’’* 
If children spend about five hours a day in 
reading or related activities and do not 
emerge from their school experiences as 
confirmed readers, something must be 
missing. Couple with this the statement 
of Mary Austin® that 80 per cent of our 
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retarded readers may be of average or 
above-average intelligence, and once again 
we must suspect that something has stifled 
interest, killed initiative, and confirmed 
the impression that reading is not for 
alive, alert young people. Durrell has 
concluded that ability to think may rest on 
training rather than on_ intelligence.’ 
Even if we can find ourselves only 50 
per cent in accord with these three author- 
ities, it should still be apparent that the 
forgotten factor in our reading program 
may well be the sense of joy a accom- 
plishment which every teacher and pupil 
should fee! in the wonder and thrill of 
growth through books. Let's try a human 
rather than a carefully sterilized scientific 
approach to our problem. 


3. In Junior High School 
a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Changing Society and Future Practices 
in Reading Instruction" 


MARGARET J. EARLY 


As the world grows smaller and noisier, 
as ideas and people multiply, problems of 
choice become increasingly complex. In 
the relatively simple segment of our civ- 
ilization with which we are concerned in 
this paper—the junior-high-school read- 
ing program—we must choose among a 
bewildering array of alternatives affect- 
ing what to read and how; when to read 
and if. As teachers of reading we must 
learn not only to select wisely ourselves 
but to guide students to wise selections, 
recognizing that different students must be 
guided along different pathways to differ- 
ent decisions. The problem of choice is 
not new. It was with us in the Stone Age; 
it will be our basic concern in the 
Space Age. 

Objectives 

So in speculating about the future of 
reading instruction we must ask first: who 
will choose to read? And why? Fifty 


years ago reading was the accepted way to 
learn about things past and present; it 
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was for many people the major source of 
entertainment. Today junior-high-school 
pupils still read for information and en- 
tertainment. They are expected to do so 
because teachers still believe that reading 
is the way to learn, even though other 
ways are coming into use. Will reading 
continue to maintain the pre-eminence it 
now holds? 

Our reasons for reading are changing. 
Today, we still learn to read in order to 
read to learn. But we read less to acquire 
factual information than to gain under- 
standing of major ideas and sources of 
information. In tomorrow's world, where 
facts will accumulate faster than men and 
even machines can digest them, we shall 
not expect junior-hfgh-school | og to 
absorb all the facts in compendious his- 
tory and science texts. Instead, we shall 
confront them with the more difficult task 
of selecting which facts to learn, since a 
background of factual knowledge is nec- 
essary for comprehending new ideas. They 
will have to learn that many facts are 
worth remembering, but that others may 
be so subject to change, so incomplete 
and inaccurate that they are better for- 
gotten. 

We do not always have to read to ac- 
quire facts; but we often have to read in 
order to evaluate facts. Because reading 
allows us to control the pace of communi- 
cation, we can select more discriminately 
the facts to be remembered. 

Pupils’ reasons for reading will deter- 
mine the objectives of developmental 
reading programs. In general, these ob- 
jectives are to extend, refine, and rein- 
force skills and appreciations already 
acquired, and to develop new skills and 
appreciations as these are needed for un- 
dertaking more complex reading tasks. 
Specifically, these skills and appreciations 
will include: 

(1) When to choose reading and how 

to choose wisely. 

(2) How to select ideas worth remem- 

bering. 

(3) How to evaluate ideas, weigh 

facts, make judgments. 

(4) How to increase the intake of im- 

portant ideas. 

How will these purposes be achieved ? 
By various methods, to varying degrees of 
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achievement, at different stages in devel- 
opment, according to the variety of pupils’ 
learning rates, needs, interests, Kae sbiti- 
ties. In short, the crucial question in teach- 
ing reading tomorrow, as today and yes- 
terday, will be how to adjust instruction 
to individual differences. 

For this to happen, teachers will have 
to experiment with new methods of class- 
room organization and new materials, and 
administrators will have to devise new 
ways of organizing teachers and learners. 
In schools of the future teachers will be 
office managers as well as mentors; read- 
ing consultants will become efficiency 


experts. 
Classroom Organization 


Trends in classroom organization point 
toward the use of electronic communica- 
tion as an effective means of individu- 
alizing instruction. One of the most prom- 
ising methods is “tape teaching.” In a 
reading class, for example, instructional 
tapes prepared in advance enable the 
teacher to give one group a lesson in 
phonics, to guide another in selecting 
main ideas, and to start a third group on 
a lesson in outlining. With headphones, 
_ can receive direction and counsel 
rom the teacher without disturbing 
others; in classrooms equipped with 
soundproof booths and an intercom sys- 
tem a student and teacher can confer 
privately. Tape recorders are serviceable 
for = oral recall, enabling pupils 
to check themselves on the playback. 

The so-called “teaching machines’’ of- 
fer similar possibilities for saving time. 
One device constructed by E. R. Keislar 
at UCLA is described by an Associated 
Press report as “an electronic viewbox 
with built-in patience.” The Keislar in- 
strument, which has been used in the 
elementary school, permits comprehension 
checks of the multiple-choice variety. If 
the pupil punches the right button, a 
green light flashes and the next question 
appears. If the pupil chooses the wrong 
answer, a red light flashes and the quiz 
does not continue until the correct button 
is pushed. The advantage of this type of 
machine over the workbook is that the 
flashing lights tell the pupil immediately 
whether he is right or wrong. 


B. F. Skinner's self-teaching machine is 
designed to eliminate guesswork and 
foster independent thinking and self- 
appraisal, by proposing questions which 
pupils must answer by writing on a paper 
tape. Upon completing his answer, the 
pupil presses a key, the tape with his an- 
swer moves out of his control, and the 
correct answer —- He compares this 
with his own, and indicates his appraisal 
of his answer by pressing a key that marks 
his tape. If he believes the answer is cor- 
rect, the rotating disk will not repeat the 
question. If he thinks he is wrong, the 
question will appear again in the next 
sequence. When the answer tape is re- 
moved, the teacher can check the pupil's 
self-appraisal and judge difficulties in 
learning by the length of the tape. 

Machines for developing rate of com- 
prehension have been used for a good 
many years. Their adherents insist upon 
the motivational values; their opponents 
ridicule the artificiality of push-button 
reading, citing statistics that prove lack 
of transfer. Most teachers agree that ma- 
chines for promoting rate of reading have 
limited usefulness. In the years ahead, 
however, machines may play a larger part 
in the developmental program than they 
do today. 

In any case, teaching machines, rate 
controllers, flash devices, and reading 
films provide for practice rather than 
instruction. The essence of teaching a 
tool subject is to clarify “how.” Can 
teaching of this order be extended by 
electronics? Experiments with educational 
television indicate that, when the same 
kind of guidance is needed by many 
pupils at the same time, the most efficient 
mode of presentation may be via TV 
channels. 

In addition to streamlining procedures 
within the classroom, we shall read to 
make more effective use of teaching re- 
sources within the total program if we 
are to realize the dream of “every teacher 
a teacher of reading.” One reason why 
the teaching of reading makes slow prog- 
ess in the secondary school is that many 
teachers are convinced that it is preposter- 
ous to speak of individualizing instruction 
for one hundred and fifty pupils. This 
resistance to the doctrine of individual dif- 
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ferences is understandable when differ- 
entiated instruction is required for multi- 
ple groups within forty-minute periods 
five times a day. Adapting instruction to 
individual differences becomes more pos- 
sible in block-time schedules and in core 
classes, which if they have no other merit, 
at least reduce pupil load. However, the 
disadvantages of Japestenmiaiition can 
be minimized without abandoning the 
advantages of specialization. Through 
careful scheduling, present pupil loads 
can be maintained and teachers can still 
learn enough about individuals to guide 
them intelligently. 

New approaches to organizing within 
the classroom and within the total cur- 
ricular pattern call for new facilities or 
imaginative use of old ones. 


Instructional Materials 


No matter how ingenious teachers and 
administrators may become in organizing 
learning situations, pupils’ growth in read- 
ing will depend, in large measure, upon 
what they read. Laboratory classrooms 
will require skills-development materials 
in greater quantity and variety than we 
now have. Additional materials, however, 
will simply gather dust unless they can 
be handled easily. Ease of handling is the 
primary advantage of files of materials 
such as those now being published as the 
Reading Laboratory by Science Research 
Associates. Loose pages, folders, or pam- 
phlets are more easily adapted to individu- 
alized skills programs than are textbooks 
and workbooks. Reading materials of 
topical interest, which are properly short- 
lived, should be printed inexpensively 
and packaged for flexibility. Pupils can 
be trained to handle these materials 
themselves. 

Textbooks and library books, as well as 
filmstrips and films, are valuable aids in 
skills development. Greater flexibility and 
therefore wider use of these materials 
could be achieved through indexing. For 
example, a publisher or school supply 
house might print sets of index cards, 
each card graded according to reading 
level and classified by skills. The teacher, 
knowing a pupil’s special needs, could 
then modify the index by removing inap- 
propriate references. The cards might 


used as answer sheets as well as permanent 
records of the pupil’s progress. The class- 
room or study center would contain a few 
copies of every reference in the indexes 
used by a particular class. Perhaps this is 
a way of breaking the single-text strangle- 
hold. 

Another type of skills-development ma- 
terial should be available for the pupil 
whose general reading achievement is 
below his capacity. For this pupil, and 
for teachers who prefer instructing him 
by the basal reader approach, we need 
graded series of readers that develop a 
sequential skills program. Basal readers 
designed for six-to eleven-year-old chil- 
dren are not the answer for more mature 
junior-high-school pupils. A “‘remedial 
basal’’ geared to teen-age interests should 
be on publishers’ future lists right now. 

Slow-learning — in the junior high 
school must also considered. With 
excellent instruction in the elementary 
grades, these pupils will reach junior high 
school able to read at levels that match 
their capacity, but unable to read at levels 
of comprehension that we loosely term 
“seventh” grade. For those slow-learning 
pupils today we commonly make a plea 
for more “high-interest, low-vocabulary” 
reading materials. 

While some people will read less in the 
future, those who are capable of achieving 
higher levels of literacy will read more. 
Men on their way to Mars will need great 
books to help fill the solitudes of — 
travel. For compactness in carrying ideas, 
books have it all over film projectors and 
phonographs. So, in the junior high school 
of the future, we shall expect to find 
strong emphasis on developing love for 
literature. Since appreciation requires a 
measure of understanding, we shall need 
materials that teach how to read the 
literature of the past as well as that of the 
present. 

Future reading programs will continue 
to emphasize wide reading and the selec- 
tion of books for personal libraries. Paper- 
backs of high literary quality have helped 
to make such programs possible today 
even in small rural schools. New de- 
velopments in publishing will produce 
inexpensive books that are attractively 
illustrated, well printed, and durable. 
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In Summary 

Future reading programs in the junior 
high school will develop along lines 
already established in theory and, to a 
limited extent, in current practice. Educa- 
tional objectives will aim at develop- 
mental programs in which every teacher 
will give instruction in skills, habits and 
appreciations needed for reading his sub- 
ject. In all content courses and in special 
reading classes, teachers will guide stu- 
dents in making careful choices in read- 
ing. They will emphasize how to recognize 
and remember important ideas, how to 
vary rate of reading, how to evaluate ideas, 
an how to use reading as a source of 
knowledge and delight. Using new tech- 
niques, including electronic devices, th 
will adapt instruction to individual dif- 
ferences. In developing individual abili- 
ties, they will recognize that students 
capable of achieving different levels of 
literacy have different reasons for read- 
ing. They will not prescribe reading as 
the aggre: tool of learning for all 
pupils. Instead they will help less able 
a to achieve minimal competency, en- 
riching learning other avenues of 
communication. In abler students, they 
will develop love for reading and ease in 
using this tool. 

To achieve these ends, teachers will 
need better instructional materials and 
equipment, but no innovations will make 
teaching easier. In an age of push-button 
wonders, space travel, lonely crowds, and 
world-wide togetherness, teaching read- 
ing may be more vital, more rewarding, 
more challenging. It will not be easier. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Reading and the Development of 
Taste” 


J. E. A. JONEs 


Since education became compulsory for 
all, downright illiteracy has virtually dis- 
appeared from Western society. That is, 
the overwhelming majority can now 
read; hence the rise of the poe press 
and the production of a flood of low- 
priced reading material. For the most part, 


the mewspapers, magazines, and paper- 


backs are unashamedly without any liter- 
ary value whatsover. For the most part, 
they concern themselves with cheap emo- 
tionalism and trashy sentimentality. And 
most significantly they avoid at all costs 
making the reader think. On the other 
hand, the best in English literature has 
never before been available in such quan- 
tity and at such low cost. One, at least, of 
the aims of teaching reading then seems 
to be clear. Children must be given some 
standards by which they can distinguish 
between rubbish and the first-rate. They 
must be led to the choice, not by a 
pedantic laying down of the law that 
this is fire that is bad; but through ex- 
amp delight in what they read. 
ey must be presented with excellence 
in writing, shown some of the ways in 
which excellence may be achieved, and 
encouraged to attempt to achieve it accord- 
ing to their native aptitude and ability. 
Inferior literature is not the only enemy. 
We and our children are under bombard- 
ment from other quarters. Even if we 
teach children to detect and discard the 
shoddy book, it is unlikely that they can 
escape the impact of television, cinema, 
and radio; particularly television. It is the 
aim of a large and vigorous industry to 
create a public of eager listeners and 
watchers, with the sole p se of con- 
vincing them that they are in dire need 
of a huge variety of goods and services. 
The advertising industry attacks the minds 
of its audience with every device of 
cajolery and rhetoric. Its special province 
is the twilight area between truth and lies. 
With considerable skill, the advertiser 
deals in a whole range of near lies, 
from the half down to the infinitesimally 
fractional truth; from the fairly obvious 
deceit of claiming a product to be “better” 
—without saying better than what—to the 
subtle implication of magical properties, 
endowed by the inclusion of an assortment 
of elixirs from chlorophyll to GL 70. 
If this kind of distortion in the use of 
words were confined to advertising it 
would be bad enough. Unhappily, similar 
methods are poe to areas which affect 
every aspect of human activity. For ex- 
ample, we have reached the sorry pass of 
not knowing what statesmen mean when 
they make their pronouncements in inter- 
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national congress. When representatives 
of great a about “defense,” 
we are uncomfortably aware that they are 

robably talking about “attack.” How, 
indeed, can they mean anything else? If 
no one is the potential attacker—and no 
nation will admit to the role—then what 
need can there be for defense? When 
statesmen use the word “government,” we 
do not know whether they mean the peo- 

le who are governing, or some other 
body which they think ought to be gov- 
erning. The word “democracy’’ itself, 
about which so much is said and written, 
would be very difficult to define in a 
fashion which would be acceptable to a 
majority of those of us who would un- 
hesitatingly declare that we believe in it. 
We are in danger, in 1959, of creating 
the horror foreshadowed by George Or- 
well for 1984: the world of doublethink 
and newspeak; the world of saying the 
opposite of what you mean and making it 
sound like the truth. 

How, then, do we go about the teach- 
ing of reading so that our students are 
equipped to change the very nature of 
society? I suggest that the place to begin 
is in the teachers’ colleges. While one is 
very well aware of the large numbers of 
highly competent—and certainly hard- 
working—teachers in our schools, one is 
at the same time conscious that the an- 
swers to the question ‘Why can’t Johnny 
read?” is too often “Because Johnny's 
teacher has failed to teach him.” If the 
teacher cannot teach him, it is more than 
likely because no one has taught the 
teacher, or no one has taught the teacher 
adequately. The remedy seems to me to 
lie in employing in the teachers’ colleges 
— who themselves know how to teach 
reading and are capable of showing others 
how to do it. 

I am not sufficiently informed of the 
mechanics of staffing and general organi- 
zation of the colleges to s with any 
authority. What I fo | Aes wud personal 
observation is that all too often a new 
teacher is called upon to learn for himself 
from bitter experience, and through the 
good graces of his colleagues, what should 
have been part of the basic equipment for 
beginning to teach at all. 

Possibly teachers with the required 


ability would find it unprofitable to move 
from school to teachers’ college. If it is 
salaries which keep out the able and ex- 
perienced people, then the solution is 
plain. Whatever the reason, it is clear that 
the colleges must be staffed with teachers 
of high calibre. 

We sorely need, in colleges and schools, 
teachers who themselves derive inspira- 
tion from literature, who have themselves 
developed taste and vision and are able 
to convey their standards to the children 
they teach. It is imperative that teachers be 
capable themselves of recognizing excel- 
lence in books and capable of keeping 
before their students a vision of the first- 
rate in literature—which means, a vision 
of the first-rate in ideas affecting all hu- 
man conduct. 

Dean Moffat Woodside, of the faculty 
of arts in the University of Toronto, has 
said that one of the aims of education is: 
“First and foremost, the development of 
the ability to distinguish between what 
has quality and what is rubbish—in litera- 
ture, art, conduct, and ideas.” I believe 
this to be the principal aim of education, 
and emphatically the principal aim of any 
reading program. 


4. In Senior High School 
a. In Methods and Materials 
CHARLES M. BROWN 


Three significant aspects of society form 
the basis of this paper. They are: change, 
lag, and language stability. Change is a 
constant thread running through the fab- 
ric of society. If it is possible to draw 
implications for the future from a pro- 
jection of past and present, then one 
certainty ahead is change. Obviously this 
is far from a new point of view. The 
changes and resistance to change necessi- 
tated by the cold war, however, introduce 
an element of survival. That the cer- 
tainty of changes needs to be restated 
— up the fact of cultural lag. Cultural 
ag exists when the implications for the 
future involve the unmet needs of the 
present. Lag, however, is not an unmiti- 
gated evil; the relative stability of the 
language of communication is due in part 
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to lag. The very slow manner in which 
our language changes permits us to plan 
for the future with some degree of 
optimism. 

The methods, materials, and organiza- 
tional procedures for the future teach- 
ing of reading in the senior high school 
must take into account the salient facts of 
change, lag, and language stability. 


Significant Changes 


Significant among the changes in our 
society are those involving the possible 
nature of our future high school students; 
those involving the manner in which 
these students will earn their livings; and 
those involving the values by which they 
will live. 

Several facets of the present are creat- 
ing a future high-school-student popula- 
tion of increasingly divergent abilities 
and needs. Many aspects of our culture 
are contributing to greater stability among 
the young people of our time. Other 
aspects are making an opposite contribu- 
tion. 

The educational influences of our day, 
for good or ill, are providing greater 
learning opportunities, both in and out of 
school, than ever before. If intelligence 
can be accepted as a measure of the ability 
to learn — to profit from experience and 
if genetic inheritance continues to provide 
what has come to be called the normal 
distribution of intelligence, these educa- 
tional influences should result in an ever 
widening gap between the weakest and 
the strongest achievers in our high schools. 

Automation will profoundly affect the 
manner in which our present and future 
high school students can hope to earn 
their livelihoods. The need of industry 
for an increasing percentage of more 
highly skilled workers will affect the kind 
of high-school education demanded by 


society. 


Implications for Future Organizational 
Procedures 


Because of lag, the future organiza- 
tional procedures needed are essentially 
those that are needed today. Because of 
some of the changes indicated the future 
demands that those changes be accom- 


plished with much more vigor and imag- 
ination than the past has seen. 

Better provision must be made for 
working with groups which represent 
something less than the total distribution 
of abilities and needs. Interclass, and per- 
haps even inter-school, grouping must be 
accomplished in such an improved man- 
ner that the probability of teacher suc- 
cess is enhanced to the utmost’ A signifi- 
cant step in this direction has been taken 
by those high-school English departments 
which attempt some sort of Roontinds 
program where the content of English 
courses for vocational students differs in 
substance and approach from that for 
academic students. 

Such grouping, however, must be based 
on increasing use of the diagnostic tools 
and techniques available. That full use 
of these tools and techniques is not now 
being made need not be argued. By their 
use students who are incapable of improv- 
ing their reading skills in group situations 
can be identified. Their removal from the 
group situation will improve the learn- 
ing climate for those who remain, will 
make the teacher's task somewhat more 
reasonable. 

The pa of intra-class grouping, 
singularly successful in the elementary 
school for many purposes, must receive 
greater consideration and acceptance in 
the future by high-school teachers. 

Another procedure relatively untried 
in the high school is inter-grade group- 
ing. Thus a reading class could be com- 
posed of tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
graders with the same communication 
needs. 

If full use is to be made of the infor- 
mation obtained from a diagnostic ap- 
proach, the content of, and the approach 
to, other required and elective courses 
involving listening, speaking, and writ- 
ing as well as reading, must be re-exam- 
ined and re-evaluated in terms of the 
manner in which the communication 
needs both of society and the individual 
are being met. 


Implications for Methods and Materials 


If the need for better grouping is 
granted, the implications for future 
methods and materials of instruction seem 
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apparent. Because our language is rela- 
tively stable, many of the methods and 
materials currently in use will serve the 
future well. Because of changing values 
and the implications of automation, how- 
ever, some of the methods and materials 
may need to give way. 

The diagnostic approach can tell us 
approximately where along the road to 
maturity in reading each student is. It can 
identify those with inadequate sight vo- 
cabularies, those with low meaning vocab- 
ularies. It can pick out the students in 
need of help in word analysis skills. 
Further, it can pin-point the specific word 
analysis skills lacking. The interests of 
the students with which a given teacher 
must work can be determined. The ability 
to obtain new ideas from the printed 
pass can be measured. Study skills of all 
cinds can be tested. Critical reading and 
thinking skills can be examined. The 
strength of the desire to read can be 
approximated. 

The materials which can now be used 
with success in teaching high-school stu- 
dents word recognition skills, word analy- 
sis skills, for helping them in their devel- 
opment of word concepts, and for in- 
creasing their work-study skills, will still 
be of value in the future. The methods 
employed with these materials, especially 
the inductive method, will still be valid. 

Militarily the cold war is at a stalemate. 
The battle is now for men’s minds. The 
values that are taught the present and 
future high school students must be so 
vital to them that they will be willing to 
do more than die for them. They must 
come to be willing to live for them. These 
values constitute the democratic ideology 
and are based on the Hebrew-Judaic- 
Christian tradition. These values state 
that the individual is more important than 
the state; that the problems which face 
society are capable of solution by men of 
good will and good training working 
together; and that the rights of any indi- 
vidual or group end at the point where 
they infringe upon similar rights of other 
individuals andl guage. 

How are these values taught in the 
high school? Through an intensive study 
of Silas Marner or a line by line analysis 
of the Merchant of Venice? 


The real message of the classics of 
literature can be obscured by an exhaus- 
tive study. Let the high school maintain 
those classics deemed to be best suited to 
develop a love of good literature and to 
teach enduring values. But make certain 
that the manner in which they are used 
and taught does not create an antipathy 
to reading which could last a lifetime. 

Such reading must involve a gradual 
transition, as the student matures, from 
almost complete teacher guidance and 
selection to almost complete student selec- 
tion of the material to be read. The neces- 
sity for wise selection is pointed up by 
the fact that in 1958 more than thirteen 
thousand new titles were published in the 
United States. — is not the answer. At 
the rate of one book a day, the unusually 
fast reader could read but three per cent 
of the annual output. This would allow 
little time for the treasures of former 
years or from other lands. 

Wise selection cannot be taught in the 
absence of books from which to choose. 
Most high-school libraries are inadequate 
in size and many are relatively devoid of 
materials properly challenging to the 
mature reader. 

One goal of future reading instruction, 
then, must be to help students to be criti- 
cal in the finest sense of that word. They 
must be brought to examine the back- 
ground of their authors, to look for pos- 
sible sources of bias, determine the 
author’s qualifications to write on the 
subject at hand. They must be taught to 
recognize the techniques of persuasion 
that are used to hide facts, sway judg- 
ments and influence behavior on un- 
worthy bases. They must come to recog- 
nize when they have insufficient informa- 
tion upon which to base a decision; they 
must have the attitude that propels them 
to seek the needed additional ; intelligence. 
They must be completely at home in good 
libraries. They must know how to use en- 
cyclopedias, almanacs, atlases, card cata- 
logues, and such indexes as the Reader's 
Guide. 

Reading skills associated with employa- 
bility in a rapidly changing labor picture 
will demand some of our best planning. 
In order to be employable in an age of 
science and automation our high school 
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graduates will need great skill in reading 
technical — Some such technical 
symbols will be words to which meanings 
can be attached in the usual practical 
ways. Other symbols, however, will be 
in the nature of abbreviations, will in- 
volve mathematical signs and terminology. 
They will be so compact and concise that 
such errors as reversals, ommissions and 
insertions could be costly in the extreme. 
The skills involved in such reading are 
similar to those needed in reading graphs, 
maps, charts, and tables. 


Summary 

The future most certainly will involve 
continued change. The changes discussed 
above include a greater range of needs 
and abilities among the high-school popu- 
lation, changes in values and changes in 
the ways of production and distribution. 

Lag will continue to be an element of 
the future. This fact will mean that many 
of our future problems will be current 
unmet needs. 

Language stability will be a saving 
factor. Because our language and ways of 
communicating change slowly, we will be 
able to use many current practices and 
materials. 

The factors of change, lag, and lan- 
guage stability will mean several things. 
We must do a better job of grouping for 
instructional purposes. Grouping must be 
done through the use of diagnostic tools. 
We must teach high-school students to 
appreciate the values by which we live in 
the Western world. We must teach them 
new skills of learning and earning in an 
age of automation. And we must teach 
them critical thinking and critical reading 
skills better than ever before. The future 
existence of humanity depends upon the 
successful execution - these tasks. Our 
future existence as free, self-governing 
individuals depends upon the successful 
execution of these tasks. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 
“Whom Shall We Serve?" 


EpIrH H. GROTBERG 


We are certainly agreed that societal 
changes continue to take place at a stag- 


geringly rapid rate. There is little indica- 
tion that this rate will be reduced in the 
future. 

Those of us who concern ourselves with 
reading accept these changes with differ- 
ent understandings of their implications 
for the future of reading in the high 
schools. But perhaps we can agree on 
whom we shall serve in the future. Will 
we serve science and technology? Will 
we serve politics? Will we serve pressure 
groups? Or will we agree to serve the 
developmental needs of youth: the need 
for increasing understanding of the self 
and the environment, the need for fuller 
self-expression and service to others? If 
we can agree that reading is a major factor 
in the total development of each high- 
school student, then we must promote 
developmental reading programs. If, in 
our concerns for the future, we lose sight 
of youth and his needs and decide to 
exploit youth for others’ needs, we are 
very likely to destroy youth and lose the 
future. 


Reading May Lose Unique Role in Future 
Reading has lost its primary place in 


mass communication, yet reading can 
never be replaced, nor can its importance 
for the future be minimized. How, we 
might ask, can reading be important if it 
has lost its position in mass communica- 
tion? Or, why should we continue to re- 
gard it as important if other media of 
mass communication can serve reading’s 
function? Wouldn't it be considerably 
more realistic to relegate reading to an 
incidental skill and develop the use of 
television, for example, as the most impor- 
tant means of mass communication and, 
therefore, of education? 

While it is true that reading no longer 
is the major form of mass communication 
and education, it has a unique function 
which no other medium provides. That 
function is, of course, the ability of the 
reader to adjust the rate and time of com- 
munication to his individual needs. He 
can re-read a problem ten times if neces- 





sary. He can refer back to an argument | 


presented fifty pages previously to com- 
pare it with another argument he is 
presently reading. He can stop to relate 
what he has just read to his own expeti- 
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ences of the past and hopes for the 
future. 


Evaluation and Testing Instruments 
inadequate for Future 


Here is another statement which should 
cause us to examine our present practices 
as they will affect the future of reading 
in the high school. Instruments for the 
evaluation and testing of high-school read- 
ing programs have never been so plentiful 
or in such wide use, yet they are inade- 
quate for discovering reading Panesar 
or indicating specifedly enough weak- 
nesses in reading programs. 

Our schools have become serious users 
of evaluative and testing instruments. It 
is not at all uncommon to see teachers 
poring over test results, identifying the 
median score and comparing results with 
national norms. But what do these results 
tell? Don't they tell whether or not one 
group of students is doing about the 
same kind of work as another? Don't 
they indicate whether or not a particular 
student is doing what he should be doing 
according to his measured abilities ? 

These testing results do not get at the 
nature of a student's probiems, except in 
a rather superficial way. Few standardized 
reading tests for high schools go beyond 
a rate, comprehension, vocabulary meas- 
urement. Let us assume, for example, that 
a test shows a student lacks reading com- 
prehension. So what? The important 
question is why does he lack reading 
comprehension? Is it because he attacks 
words from their endings rather than their 
beginnings? Is it because he lacks pro- 
nunciation skills? Is it because he has not 
built up adequate concepts for words? 
Physical, intellectual and psychological 
causes can be determined by other instru- 
ments, but surely it is time adequate diag- 
nostic reading tests at the high-school level 
be designed. The number of high-school 
students who suffer from undiagnosed 
reading handicaps is too large. 

We may say that such a diagnostic test 
would be for remedial cases and not for 
the average or above-average child. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. One 
only has to work with high school stu- 
dents a short while to realize that even 
exceptionally bright and capable students 


have reading handicaps. 

We may say that any good teacher will 
be able to identify reading problems in 
students as he works with them. This is a 
little bit like saying that any good teacher 
can identify the intelligence of his stu- 
dents and therefore tests that measure 
mental growth are superfluous. 

If reading is to maintain its unique 
role in education, if it is to be the individ- 
ualized way of learning, then we must 
develop instruments which do more than 
say a child is as good as his neighbor, he 
is a little lower in vocabulary than in 
comprehension, and his reading rate is at 
the fortieth percentile. The only real 
value of such test results is to learn that 
the child has his ups-and-downs. When 
instruments are designed sensitive enough 
so as to analyze all the components of 
reading behavior then teachers can wo f 
pupils individually and can design read- 
ing programs which allow all pupils to 
develop to their fullest. 

Evaluation of a reading program in- 
volves more than tests. It involves case 
studies, group discussion, observation, 
anecdotal records and other formal and 
informal evaluative devices. Too few 
teachers know how to use these evalua- 
tive techniques. 


Role of Reading in Guidance May Be 
Ignored in Future 


A third statement concerning the future 
of reading relates to the role of guidance 
in reading. Never has there been more 
emphasis on the educational and voca- 
tional guidance of high-school youth, yet 
there is danger that the role of reading in 
guidance will be ignored in the future. 

One of the current emphases in the 
high schools is guidance. Both state and 
federal funds in the United States are be- 
ing generously supplied to improve exist- 
ing guidance functions in high schools 
and to initiate guidance services where 
none exist. Colleges and universities are 
urged by the government to hold Guid- 
ance Institutes for those who will organize 
or improve guidance service in the high 
school. These Institutes will be held over 
a number of years, a fact which must not 
be overlooked when we think in terms 
of the future of guidance in reading. It is 
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equally important to keep in mind that 
these Institutes and guidance programs 
are primarily concerned with the identi- 
fication of the gifted and the guidance of 
the gifted to college. The bulk of the 
students is not necessarily concerned. 
An examination, however, of most 
guidance programs either in the colleges 
or in the high schools, reveals that the 
programs are mainly of three kinds: (1) 
a testing service for identification of 
abilities; (2) a service for students who 
have run into some difficulty, usually 
involving a misdemeanor; and (3) an 
occupational or future plans service. Pro- 
fessional guidance a as they are 
separately organized, not in- 
clude pa Nea in the classroom ~ the 
classroom teacher, nor have + saga funds 
been allocated to improve guidance 
function of the classroom teacher. 


Taking certain guidance functions out 
of the classroom and organizing them into 
special services directed by professional 
guidance personnel can have different ef- 
fects on the future of guidance in read- 
ing. Few professional guidance personnel 
concern themselves with reading prob- 
lems. This means the classroom teacher 
continues to be primarily responsible for 
guidance in reading. 

If the goal of education is the develop- 
ment of well-informed, well-adjusted 
members of society, then classroom guid- 
ance plays a crucial role in the achieve- 
ment of that goal. Guidance in reading 
can contribute to the fullest development 
of youth. One high school English teacher, 
convinced that guidance in reading could 
foster desirable personal-social adjustment 
in youth, conducted a simple experiment 
for her Master's degree qualifying paper 
at Northern Illinois University. Each stu- 
dent from two of her ninth-grade classes 
was given the SRA Youth Inventory at 
the beginning of the experiment to deter- 
mine areas of individual needs in per- 
sonal adjustment and again at the whet 
the experiment to note probable gains in 
adjustment scores. 

The rimental groups consisted of 
those students in each class whose scores 
indicated areas of need in personal-social 
adjustment. These students were assigned 
books to read which specifically related 


to their problem areas. The control groups 
had no such guided reading. 

The findings of the experiment state 
that students who are guided in their 
reading of books relating to personal- 
social adjustment make significant gains 
in solving their problems. These gains 
appeared on the SRA Youth Inventory. 

e control group made no such gains.’ 

The future of guidance appears to be in 
the hands of professional guidance peo- 
ple more than in the hands of classroom 
teachers. This fact contains some inherent 
dangers. If, however, guidance in the 
classroom can develop so that results are 
achieved, such as gains made in personal- 
social adjustment through we reading, 
the future of guidance is bright. 


Teacher Preparation Institutions May 
Handicap Future of Reading 


A fourth statement important to the 
future of reading is this: Never have col- 
leges and universities had higher standards 
for teacher preparation, yet high-school 
teachers are poorly — to promote 
appropriate teaching-learning experiences 
in reading at the high-school level. 

Few high-school teachers are practicing 
their selaaion without a Bachelor's de- 
gree. More and more high-school teachers 
are required to complete a Master's degree. 
Colleges and universities conduct research 
to evaluate and improve their teacher ed- 
ucation programs. Teachers colleges have 
tended to expand general educational 
requirements and many have continually 
raised major and minor requirements. Cer- 
tification standards of many teacher pre- 
paration institutions surpass the minimum 
state requirements. Selective retention pro- 
grams appear in more and more institu- 
tions. In all, standards have steadily 
increased, despite a few sporadic attempts 
to place people in high-school classrooms 
without celenbiadl preparation. 

The reason lies in a problem of long 
standing. It is the age old question of 
whether a high school is a subject-cen- 
tered, college preparation institution or 
whether it is to meet the varied educa- 
tional needs of youth. Some high schools 





‘Mary Lovise Brinkman, The Valve of Directed 
Reading For Personal-Social Adjustment on the Ninth 
Grade Level, published Master's Thesis, Northern 
IMinois University, DeKalb, illinois, July, 1954. 
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have solved this problem by offering par- 
allel courses of study, and they do attempt 
to meet reading needs of some students 
not college bound. 

pear large numbers of high 
schools and teacher preparation institu- 
tions have not yet recognized reading as 
a developmental process. They are not 
aware that there are reading skills of dis- 
crimination, concept formation, word 
analysis, and ~oaiaaien building — to 
mention only a few—which cannot be 
effectively taught earlier than high school. 
Indeed, they have not grasped that diag- 
nosis of reading difficulties may be as im- 
portant to the improvement of reading 
performance of the high-school student as 
diagnosis of golfing difficulties may be to 
the improvement of the performance of 
the golfer. The high schools that have 
come to terms with developmental read- 
ing have reported gains of three years in 
reading scores as the result of a few 
months of special work. 

What happens when high-school fac- 
ulties and administrators decide they must 
meet the present and future reading needs 
of their students? They have difficulty 
finding any among their staff who can 
claim one course in reading. If a teacher 
has had training in reading it is usually 
an English teacher. Few teachers in other 
subject areas are in any way trained for 
developmental reading. Indeed, few of 
them have heard the term. 

The teacher training institutions do not 
offer many reading courses for other than 
reading specialists. The high school, then, 
seeking a way to meet developmental 
reading needs of students, must draw on 
reading specialists as consultants and re- 
sort to an in-service training program. 

The future of reading in the high 
school is dependent to a large extent then, 
on the ways in which we deal with the 
_ treated here. There are some 
asic paradoxes in our present practices 
which must be resolved. We have ex- 
amined a few of these paradoxes and 
have presented a number of imperatives 
which ought to figure in the future plan- 
ning for reading in the high school. 

If we acknowledge these imperatives, 
and if we agree to serve the develop- 
mental needs of youth, we will design 


reading programs consistent with this 
thinking, and the future of reading in the 
high school is full of promise. If, how- 
ever, we ignore these imperatives and 
decide to exploit high-school youth to 
serve the needs of others, we will jeopard- 
ize not only the future of reading, but the 
future of youth itself. 


5. In College 
a. In Methods and Materials — 


“The Brave New Reader” 
DONALD E. P. SMITH 


No imagination is required in order to 
construct the immediate future. It has 
already been done. The black picture 
painted by Aldous Huxley leaves little 
room for optimism. Probably the most 
successful seer of our age, he wrote re- 
cently, “. . . the abolition of free will by 
methodical conditioning, the servitude 
made acceptable by regular doses of 
chemically induced happiness, the ortho- 
doxies drummed in by nightly courses of 
sleep-teaching . . . [these] prophecies 
me in 1931 [in Brave New World] 
are coming true much sooner than I 
thought they would.’’! 

While there is no doubt that Huxley 
will be labelled a prophet of doom, there 
is equally no doubt that his predictions 
have come true—in the “Aryan Suprem- 
acy’ and Extermination Camps of Hitler's 
Germany and in the “People’s Republics” 
of Stalin's Soviet Union and Mao's China. 

The facts are incontrovertible. New 
methods for influencing behavior are 
remarkably successful. Huxley's “meth- 
odical conditioning” is embodied not only 
in “‘brain-washing’’ techniques but also in 
B. F. Skinner's teaching machines. 

Drugs are available not only to induce 
the visions and euphoria of Huxley's 
“soma” but also for pepping up, for 
calming down, for inducing improve- 
ments in memory, and even, as in the case 
of chlorpromazine, for reducing psychotic 
animals to relatively sane vegetables. 
Furthermore, no longer is it necessary for 
the client to spend four years of indoc- 





‘Aldous L. Huxley. Brave New World Revisited. 
Harper, 1958, pp. 3, 4. 
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trination in psychoanalysis; with the ad- 
vent of sensory deprivation techniques, 
the therapist can, within 24 hours, con- 
vince a client of practically anything, 
even of the existence of poltergeists. 

Like any powerful tool, such techniques 
can bring about socially useful as well as 
socially destructive ends. In this case, they 
can be used to free the mind as well as to 
enslave it. 

Producing an enlightened mind is no 
more difficult than producing mindless- 
ness and idiocy by what Huxley calls 
eee yan If his demogogues can 
succ in their schemes for power, so 
can we succeed in our schemes for win- 
ning individual liberty. But to win the 
race for men’s minds, we must become 
more than text-book teachers; we must 
become specialists in producing enlight- 
ened minds—we must master the teaching 
methods of the future. And some of those 
methods, left like foundlings on our door 
step by other disciplines, are now demand- 
ing attention. 


Educational Automation 


Envision a language student sitting 
before a small machine for fifteen minutes, 
twice a day, pushing a lever, reading a 
statement, writing a response, and then 
repeating the process. Within four 
months, he completes a one year course 
in French with superior achievement. Or 
consider a class of psychology students, 
90 per cent of whom, without attending 
a lecture or reading a text, achieve higher 
scores on the examination than the 
best students in a lecture-text class. Im- 
agine having a whole class become expert 
at spelling, display an oral vocabulary as 
great as our reading vocabulary, and put 
into use critical reading skills—all with- 
out the direct help of a teacher. These 
events are not only likely to happen; they 
are already pe 

The essential ingredients have been 
specified and their successful use dem- 
onstrated by Professor B. F. Skinner of 
Harvard University. It is necessary only 
to define the desired behavior carefully, 
specify its molecular structure (that is, the 
part responses ——- the whole), 
then to build in each response by a con- 


ditioning procedure. The learner is re- 
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quired to bridge very small conceptual 
gaps by a word or phrase, each gap pre- 
sented within a statement in such a wa 
that the learner can succeed. Immediately 
after he formulates his response, he is 
reinforced or rewarded by having the 
correct answer appear in the machine. 
Construction or ‘‘programming™ of the 
material insures that the learner will be 
correct on nearly all responses. Complex 
behaviors are ‘shaped’ in quick time 
under the learning conditions of small 
steps and immediate reinforcement. 

In short, educational automation, pre- 
dicted by Sidney Pressey in the same era 
as the release of Huxley's Brave New 
World, seems to be well on the way. 
Skinner's contribution has already had it's 
effect on our instructional materials. We 
can now, after many failures, teach para- 
gtaph comprehension successfully. Fur- 
thermore, study methods, which in the 
past have been too much trouble for our 
students to master, are now transforming 
those same undergraduates into profes- 
sional learners. 


Psychopharmacology 

Discussions of the current biochemical 
revolution are usually charged with emo- 
tion—and unnecessarily. It's conceivable 
that, as Huxley seems to fear, the “soma 
habit” will become the essence of life. But 
most of the useful drugs have their own 
built-in controls. Those likely to be use- 
ful for educational p , for example, 
tend to cancel some of the joys of life at 
the same time that they are making possi- 
ble other desirable ends. The acetylcholine- 
like chemical, Deaner, seems to facilitate 
memorizing. Unfortunately, the student 
who has improved his grade in Zoology 
may now find that his theme-writing has 
suffered. His formerly fertile imagination 
seems to have become temporarily sterile. 

Likewise, the coed who panics on ex- 





aminations is able to eliminate panic with | 


a tranquillizer. But now that she is able to 
weather the emotional storm, she may dis- 
cover that she has brought on intellectual 
bad weather: on thought questions, her 
thought is muddy! 

For the seriously disabled student, 
drugs may provide a cure. Judging from 
our experience, however, most of the 
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learning problems of college students can 
be handled by learning techniques. For 
example, despite a cooperative student 
health agency and our intensive research 
in psychopharmacology, we have never 
found it necessary to recommend medica- 
tion for a student complaining of “exam” 

ic. The surest medicine is knowing 
the course material and knowing that he 
knows it. Our Rx is simply learning how 
to learn. And it’s effective. 


Other Trends 


Less dramatic but not necessarily less 
important changes are those evolving 
from work-a-day research and practice. 

1. Factor analytic studies of the read- 
ing process such as are being done by 
Jack Holmes should result in improved 
specification of the components of the 
reading process. Sharper definitions will, 
in turn, lead to more efficient instruction. 
The story type material now used with 
pacing devices will give way to materials 
designed to develop specific skills. While 
the speed set will be retained, increasingly 
detailed instructions providing other kinds 
of sets, e.g., conceptual closure, accuracy 
and transient memory, will be developed. 

2. Diagnostic advances will follow fac- 
tor analytic results. Diagnosis by pattern 
or configuration skills is our next goal. 
Furthermore, diagnosis will not be con- 
fined to determination of skill level but 
will probably be aimed at discovering the 

hysiological sub-strata of those skills. 
ead of employing such crude measures 
as the I.Q. score to assess capacity, we will 
determine the balance of chemicals which 
influence perceptual speed and accuracy, 
Gestalt closure and transient memory. 
Thus we should be in a position to predict 
the probable effectiveness of teaching 
from the standpoint of the learner's pres- 
ent physiology and, thus, be able to use 
our facilities more economically. 

3. Styles of learning, partly predictable 
from estimates of personality structure, 
will be defined and exploited. Some teach- 
ing methods will probably be found ap- 
propriate to some learners while others 
are most effective with other learners. This 
trend had its beginnings in the differentia- 
tion of “auditory” and “visual” readers. 
Later it was found that disorganized, 
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extroverted students require directive 
teaching while over-organized, introverted 
students may need less structured, non- 
directive instruction. The future is likely 
to reveal that certain identifiable person- 
alities (such as the phlegmatic) require 
stress or tension to achieve their best while 
others (the labile) work best in a shel- 
tered emotional climate. 

Much has been made, recently, of dif- 
ferences among the reading skills of the 
same individual. Some apparently do best 
on scientific writing whereas others appear 
to do best on literary or social science 
materials. We are likely to find that such 
differences follow differences in physio- 
logical functioning, that the student who 
is methodical, accurate, and a good mem- 
orizer (elsewhere termed acetylcholine 
dominant) is most at home with disci- 
plines such as the physical sciences which 
require memorization of details and a 
methodical, accurate kind of reading. 
More fluid, labile individuals (elsewhere 
called cholinesterase dominant), char- 
acteristically strong in —_— relation- 
ships, in perceptual speed and, —_— 
in impulsivity, are at home in the disci- 
plines which place a premium on such 
characteristics. 

If such a condition is shown to obtain, 
our present efforts at increasing flexible 
reading habits may need to be reoriented. 
Instructional materials with built-in re- 
quirements for accuracy will be shunted 
toward our flexible learners whereas the 
direction of stress, and therefore of 
growth, for the analytic mind will be 
toward speed, closure and _ synthetic 
thinking. 

4. Increasingly, our best techniques will 
be borrowed by good classroom teachers. 
It has ever been thus. The specialist in 
reading is expected to produce insights 
and techniques which can be incorporated 
by the generalist. Our methods for teach- 
ing study procedures are now in the sylla- 
bus of the introductory psychology course. 
Our tracing procedures for tutoring in 
foreign language are being used by in- 
structors in foreign languages. Timed 
readings, paragraph analytic techniques, 
procedures for inducing conditions for 
creative thinking are all being adopted by 
English instructors. Our specifications for 
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the programming of learning material are 
being applied to certain of the cognate 
courses. 

5. Higher education continues to place 
a premium on rote memory. The sequence, 
“read, rote learn, regurgitate,” remains 
the principal learning Some by which 
success in college is achieved. Those pen- 
alized by this process are the labile, dis- 
organized students. They tend to produce 
many ideas, to generalize easily, but to 
find memorizing difficult and unreward- 
ing. They tend to be the same individuals 
who do not condition easily, who do not 
follow tradition blindly, who are most 
insensitive to the appeal of the reactionary 
and the “Big Brother.” By eliminating 
them, we produce a selected population of 
college graduates, those who make highly 
successful conformists, who specialize in 
perpetuating the old and comfortable. I 
suspect that our academic reward system 
may actually be producing a new kind 
of idiot, one who answers all questions by 
quoting authority. 

Fortunately, something can be done to 
circumvent the damage done by our 
reward system. The disorganized student, 
the youngster who is most in need of 
learning how to learn, also profits most 
from appropriate instruction. He will con- 
tinue to be the most important client of 
the college reading clinic. 

Huxley's predictions of a bleak future, 
of thought control, of a national “soma 
habit,”’ of the blind following of dema- 
gogues, these predictions can be proved 
wrong. It’s our responsibility to do it. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“How Will College Reading Change?” 
RALPH C. STAIGER 


Predicting the future is dangerous. Dur- 
ing the second world war, the writer had 
a friend who worked for a large news- 
gathering agency and observed the daily 
operation of the professional predictors 
of the future, the newspaper columnists. 
He reported that their offices would usu- 
ally be littered with abortive auguries of 
the war's future course. After several 
false starts, a trip or two to the bar across 
the street was often necessary before the 
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oracles’ consultations could be captured 
on the typewriter. My friend finally 
decided that writers are not reliable, and 
that the future is more predictable with 
a crystal ball. 

With this in mind, I shall venture out 
on the uncharted seas of the future of 
reading instruction at the college level. In 
general there are two related societal tend- 
encies which will influence college read- 
ing about which we have little doubt. 
First, college enrollments will grow. Cen- 
sus figures indicate an enormous increase 
in the number of college-age men and 
women in the near future. This increase, 
coupled with the growing proportion of 
college-age persons who attend college, 
portends larger enrollments in the near 
future. Second, faculty members will 
probably be in short supply. The number 
of teachers cannot grow as fast as the 
student body. The proportion of instruc- 
tors with terminal degrees will probably 
drop; graduate fellows will be pressed 
into service to an increasing extent; ex- 
pedients like the use of closed circuit 
television and recordings will be used to 
replace flesh and blood teachers. In any 
event, classes will be larger and more 
impersonal, and individual contacts with 
professors will decline. 

Doubtless there will be additional 
changes in higher education in the near 
future about which we cannot predict 
with any degree of certainty. We believe 
that the current emphasis on engineer 
training will decline. We wonder whether 
the tendency which some large industries 
have promoted of encouraging employees 
to improve themselves through non-voca- 
tional courses presages a swing away from 
“vocational” education back to the “‘liberal 
arts.” We speculate whether the increased 
technical training necessary for armed 
service competence will have a noticeable 
influence on the college work of the young 
veterans. These tendencies are considered 
too evanescent for discussion, for the opin- 
ions we have about their future are more 
likely to be based on wishful thinking 
than on the evidence at hand. 

But reading is our business. How will 
reading attitudes, reading guidance, and 
reading testing be influenced by the two 
societal tendencies which seem to be in- 
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evitable? Perhaps an examination of pos- 
sible student and faculty changes in these 
three areas would be a useful way to con- 
sider the future of reading in college. 


Changes in Attitudes toward College 
Reading 
College students of the future will 


probably find that reading will be even 
more important as a tool for learning than 
it is at present. Barring sensational im- 
provement in the use of television and 
other visual aids, reading will continue to 
be the primary source of information for 
students. Discussion with professors will 
probably be cut down because of the large 
classes of the future. Evaluation of what 
is read will have to take place in the stu- 
dent’s mind as a result of his synthesizing 
his reading with the lectures of his in- 
structor. 

This independence in reading might 
result in a student's floundering his way 
to academic suspension. If college reading 
services are available, he should be en- 
couraged to learn how to read with more 
effectiveness. This is more likely to hap- 
pen if the “‘remedial’’ aspect of college 
reading imstruction is de-emphasized. 
Large enrollments, restricted admission, 
and more certain academic suspension for 
low grades might help college reading 
instructors by enabling them to emphasize 
developmental reading and efficient study 
skills instead of limiting their efforts to 
the dull or disinterested in ‘‘remedial’’ 
courses. 

Faculty attitudes toward reading and 
reading instruction are difficult to predict. 
The faculty shortage will bring into the 
teaching corps a number of young men 
and women. It is to be hoped that they 
will be open-minded about the need for 
reading development. 

In general, faculty members of colleges 
receive no training as teachers. They teach 
on the basis of their own experiences in 
classrooms. There are two ways, however, 
in which the importance of reading may 
be brought to the attention of the college 
instructors of the future. First, those 
instructors who have experienced develop- 
mental reading instruction in their own 
college careers are likely to pass on some 
of the ideas to their students. This is a 
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long-term process. Second, the shortage 
of teachers at the college level is likely 
to bring an ever-increasing number of 
high-school teachers into the ranks of 
college teachers. If high-school teachers 
are given an increasing amount of — 
sure to reading techniques, it is possible 
that some of these ideas will percolate 
upward. High-school teachers, while still 
woefully ignorant about reading, are 
somewhat more likely to come into con- 
tact with reading instruction — in their 
training and in their work experiences— 
than are college instructors. 


Changes in Reading Guidance 


Guidance in reading can have at least 
two meanings. A college student is guided 
in his personal development through read- 
ing by each of his professors and in each 
course. Great teachers have a gift for 
encouraging extra-curricular as well as 
required reading. The casual mention of 
a book, of a treatment of a theme, of a 
source by the great teacher often opens 
the student's eyes to an exciting new 
experience. With the anticipated decline 
in personal contact with teachers, what 
will happen to this type of reading guid- 
ance? Mimeographed bibliographies can- 
not take its place. Anthologies are likewise 
a poor substitute. Reading seminars offer 
some hope, for personal contact is likely 
in such a small group situation. Let us 
hope that gifted teachers will devise in- 
genious techniques for encouraging stu- 
dents to partake of the riches which are 
in books. 


Changes in Reading Evaluation 


Few persons who are acquainted with 
reading tests and the devices used to 
evaluate reading growth at the college 
level will admit that they are satisfied with 
the current models. 

The increased number of college stu- 
dents in the future will require that accu- 
rate information concerning a student's 
reading ability and other academic apti- 
tudes can be made available to faculty 
members. Greater confidence in the in- 
struments used to evaluate reading will 
be necessary. 

Just how tests will be made more ade- 
quate is open to question. As previously 
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suggested, job analyses of the various 
kinds of reading done by college students 
will probably be necessary, and items 
constructed which will measure an indi- 
vidual’s ability to cope with these 

of reading. But a mere breakdown into 
subject matter reading skills is not 
enough. The ability to integrate what is 
being read with what is already known, 
the ability to evaluate what is being read, 
the ability to discount the irrelevant or 
merely supporting ideas and go to the 
heart of a selection’s meaning, the ability 
to fill in gaps with possible interpreta- 
tions, as well as the ability to retain the 
general significance and also the details of 
a selection will probably be measured in 
college reading tests of the future. If these 
abilities are measurable — and the Cloze 
Procedure gives us some hope that new 
devices are still being produced—the very 
fact that they. are measurable will give 
impetus to their being included in read- 
ing courses. 

The student of the future will proba- 
bly find that taking a reading test will take 
more time than it does at present, for to 
measure reliably these abilities a test must 
be longer than our present tests. But he 
will find that he will learn more about his 
reading abilities than he could glean from 
present-day test scores. Similarly, faculty 
members will be able to place more con- 
fidence in the scores made available to 
them. 

The future is somewhat cloudy. Let us 
hope that reality will produce even more 
useful changes in reading attitudes, read- 
ing guidance, and reading evaluation than 
the crystal ball is able to picture. 


6. In Adult Programs 
a. In Methods and Materials — 


EMERY P. BLIESMER 


A discussion of implications for future 
practice in adult reading programs is 
partly a matter of predictions on the basis 
of what has been going on in the past. 
It is difficult to avoid getting into the 
province of “present practices” or “ex- 
perimental procedures.” However, it is 
assumed that a somewhat detailed review 
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of past practices and procedures will 
probably have been presented in papers 
concerned with ‘‘present practice;"’ so such 
will not be presented in detail here. The 
content of this paper will consist of ideas 
and impressions which have been the 
result, to a great extent, of work in con- 
nection with reviews of research in the 
areas of college and adult reading done in 
recent years ine the National Conference 
on Reading for Colleges and Adults. 
These reviews were started by the writer 
in 1952 and since that time have been 
done annually by him, with the exception 
of one year." 

References found in the literature with 
regard to programs have dealt largely 
with college programs. Apparently, many 
programs with non-college adult groups 
have been the result or off-shoot of 
grams conducted initially with college 
students. Excluding the approximately 





two dozen programs with employees or | 


other personnel in various government 
agencies in the Washington, D.C., area, 
most of the reported programs with non- 
college groups appear to have been with 
either business and industrial groups, or 
military service groups. What has been 
done in these programs seems, in general, 
to be rather similar to what has been done 
in programs with college groups. In fact, 
a distinction between college and non- 
college adult programs has frequently not 


been made in the literature. With the ex- | 


ception of training personnel with some 
large industrial groups and the Washing- 
ton government employee groups, the 
great majority of persons associated with 
programs with non-college groups are 
also connected with college groups. The 
sections on methods and procedures in the 


recent yearbook on adult reading of the | 
National Society for the Study of Educa- | 


tion? also bears out this contended simil- 
arity to programs with college students. 
It seems quite likely that there will con- 
tinue to be a high degree of similarity 





‘These reviews have appeared in the yearbooks 
of the Southwest Reading Conference (changed to 
National Reading Conference in 1957) for Col 
and Adults. The yearbooks have been edited 
Oscar S. Causey and have been published by the 
Texas Christion University Press, Fort Worth, 

2Nelson B. Henry, editor, Adult +r 7 hw 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for S 
of Education, Part I!. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. 
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between college and non-college adult 
programs; but an increase in the trend 
toward making programs with adult 
groups less like programs with college 
ps and more appropriate in accord- 
ance with the particular, and perhaps 
relatively unique needs and problems of 
the adult groups, also seems likely. 
There is a need for adult reading pro- 
grams to be made more readily available 
to prospective participants who might not 
be near college or university centers. The 
trend for reading programs with adult 
groups to be less centered in reading 
clinics or laboratories and to move out or 
away from such centers so that programs 
might be available to a greater number of 
people is likely to continue. A number of 
institutions have been offering adult read- 
ing courses as a part of their extension 
division services for some time. 


In recent years, a number of programs 

have been sponsored or conducted under 
the auspices of public libraries. A num- 
ber of such library-sponsored programs 
were found by this writer to be reported 
in the literature investigated, and reviewed 
in preparation for the 1957 annual review 
of research for the National Reading 
Conference. At that time, this was 
thought to be the initial phase of what 
seemed to be a possible promising trend, 
but no reports of library-sponsored pro- 
ram were found in the literature covered 
or the review of research for the Con- 
ference the following year (1958). How- 
ever, this type of program still seems to 
be a promising type and one which might 
reach and appeal to an appreciable num- 
ber of prospective program participants. 
The reported library-sponsored programs 
appear to have been somewhat less sys- 
tematic and organized, somewhat less con- 
cerned with objective and precise evalua- 
tion of results, and more concerned with 
the more general mechanical and appre- 
ciation skills than have programs spon- 
sored or conducted by college or industrial 
training personnel. 





’ K. Cole, Jr., “Adult Reading Clinic, 
library rnal, LXXXII, February, 1957, pp. 497-500; 
. B. Jones, “Reading improvement Service,” 

Journal, LXXXI, October, 1956, pp. 2142-2144; 
Mary G. Langton, “Critical Reading—Aim of Library 


Group,” Library Journal, LXXXI!, June, 1957, ‘ 
1406-1408; Marion |. Simmons, “Rochester Offers 
Tests of Readi Skills,” Library Jeurnal, LXXXI, 


Oct., 1956, pp. 2144-2145. 
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Efforts to reach or service larger num- 
bers relative to adult reading programs 
could be greatly facilitated by more wide- 
spread use of television channels. Some 
promising reports of success with this 
medium have been made,* and sections 
of this conference are being devoted to 
discussion and consideration of further 
uses of this medium. A great increase in 
wide-spread use of this medium might 
well be anticipated, especially in view of 
Title VII of the National Defense Act, 
which will most likely make possible a 
number of large-scale exploratory or ex- 
perimental studies. 

A type of program which seems to hold 
some promise for the future is a rather 
novel approach used by McConihe with 
industrial management groups.* During a 
ten-week program, only four group meet- 
ings were held (for a total of eight hours 
of meeting time). In view of the many de- 
mands made upon many of those working 
with reading programs, and the increasing 
demands which most likely will be made 
for working with adult groups, this ap- 
proach may make it possible or the total 
working time spent with a group to be 
less, and thus enable one to work with 
several groups during the same given 
period of time. Preliminary planning for 
such a program will need to be more 
detailed, complete, and thorough than 
that typically employed for present pro- 
grams; and greater adaptations of mate- 
rial will be necessary fee a program in 
which participants work relatively inde- 
pendently, that is, without the direct super- 
vision and guidance of an instructor. For 
such a program to be greatly effective, 
pains must be taken in preparing materials 
so that each participant will be using 
material most appropriate for him. Also, 
provisions must be made for some type of 
checking of materials at intervals between 
the limited number of group sessions. 
Diagnosis will also be a more urgent 
problem with such an approach because 





‘Arthur S. McDonald, ‘Reading |! vement on 
Television,” in Oscor S. Causey, itor, Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Reading C 
Colleges and Adults. Fort Worth, Texas: Texas Chris- 
tian University Press, 1958, pp. 69-75. 

SEsther J. McConihe, “A New Approach to Indus- 
trial eB a agg Journal of the American 

ro. 


Society of —> irectors, Xi, May-June, 1957, 
pp. 30-33; Esther J. McConihe, ng New in 
Reading Instruction? Impossible!’ Journal of De- 
velopmental Reading, |, Summer 1958, pp. 9-16. 
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of the considerably longer time elapsing 
between direct contacts with participants 
when advisability of suggested materials 
and procedures can be checked. If some 
types of mechanical equipment, such as 
reading pacers or accelerators are used 
(and use of such might be quite advis- 
able), there would be neand the addi- 
tional need for relatively inexpensive 
(but durable), equipment. : 

Many of those who have had connec- 
tions or contacts with reading programs 
for college students and other adults for 
some time are somewhat uncertain as to 
the eventual or long-term effects or values 
of some of the reading training work. It 
seems rather definite that some sorts of 
changes do occur in program participants; 
but the exact (or, perhaps, even approxi- 
mate) nature of such changes is still 
somewhat of a question. Perhaps the 
question is chiefly one of how much, and 
how permanently, all of this practice or 
training transfers to the regular or daily 
functional reading situations of the vari- 
ous individuals concerned. If transfer of 
this is to be effected, there surely is 
need for further or increased opportuni- 
ties for practicing or applying various 
reading skills and/or habits in situations 
or in types of materials which more 
nearly approximate those involved in one’s 
daily living. What has been done for 
high schools by a few of the popular 
magazines might be done in a somewhat 
similar fashion for the general adult 
population. Attempts to achieve improve- 
ment of reading rate could be stimulated 
very readily and easily by a brief sugges- 
tion (prefatory to an article or selection) 
which urged such an attempt and by the 
supplying of the word count of the par- 
ticular article involved. There should, of 
course, also be some provision for check- 
ing of comprehension. There might also 
be included, in some magazines, brief 
explanations of — reading skills and 
suggestions for development or improve- 
ment of such skills. 

The previous suggestions would also 
facilitate the use of popular magazines in 
actual programs. Such are being used now, 
and have been for some time, of course; 
but the preparation of, or provisions for, 
comprehension checks is a time-consuming 


and, therefore, limiting factor in the use 
of such material. Much of the content in 
prepared material for practice of reading 
skills consists of magazine articles for 
which comprehension check provisions 
have been made; so no type of innova- 
tion has been suggested. 

There seems to be a number of further 
general needs with respect to materials 
used in reading programs. One of these 
is a need for prepared materials which 
are less general and all inclusive (or less 
“shot-gun-approach”’ in nature) but which 
are more specific to the particular reading 
requirements or needs of the various types 
of participants in programs—specific as to 
the nature of content, difficulty level, 
demands made upon specific reading 
skills, and the like. There also appears to 
be a further need for materials which 
permit more stress upon the higher level 
and more critical or crucial comprehension 
skills. 

Practice materials which have appeared 
(in increasing numbers) and have been 
used in recent years have indicated a trend 
toward emphasis of a variety, rather than 
a very small or narrow number of reading 
skills. A review of the reports of actual 
programs also indicates this to be a trend. 
While results obtained in recent years with 
factorial studies of components of reading 
comprehension skill® would tend to negate 
somewhat the implications of this trend, 
the trend seems, in general, to be a fairly 
desirable one. 

While there is often avowed or pur- 
ported acceptance of the idea that vada 
rate is not the only or even major skill to 
be stressed, rate improvement has con- 
tinued to be one of the major, if not the 
chief, aspects emphasized. The great at- 
tention which has been given to reading 
speed increases and the wide publicity 
given to what might perhaps have been 
somewhat irresponsible and /or misleading 
claims of purported phenomenal increases 
have made it rather difficult to “sell” a 
program which does not give some high- 
lighting position to rate increase. 

Despite cautions advanced regarding, 


and purported recognition of limitations | 





‘Lyman C. Hunt, Jr., “Con We Measure Specific 


Factors Associated with Readi 
pp. 161-172. 
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of, mechanical devices used in reading 
programs, such devices seem to be used in- 
creasingly in programs; and new and 
supposedly improved devices of various 
continue to be placed on the market. 
In line with the increased attention which 
is being given to use of machines in 
other learning situations,’ machines will 
most likely continue to play an important 
part in adult reading programs. The 
motivating effect of some types of mechan- 
ical equipment has been noted frequently. 
While the relative merits or advantages of 
machine-centered programs versus non- 
machine programs will most likely con- 
tinue to 3 debated for some time, and 
various types of rationales have been 
presented,* various types of mechanical 
equipment seem to have facilitated work 
in adult reading courses conducted by a 
considerable number of people. 

The foregoing represents some of the 
major impressions gained concerning fu- 
ture practices in various areas of adult 
reading programs. The presentations have 
been arbitrarily limited; and no pretense 
of all-inclusiveness has been made. Cer- 
tainly a number of other aspects or areas 
need attention or consideration. While it 
seems quite likely that adult reading pro- 
grams in the future will continue to deal 
largely with business or industrial (and 
perhaps, military) groups, with the result- 
ing emphases on mandatory or required 
types of reading skills, an increase in types 
of programs set up for other types of 
groups, where stresses can be placed on 
other than the mandatory reading skills, 
might well be anticipated. Relatively little 
attention has been given thus far in adult 
reading programs to recreational or pleas- 
ure type reading; perhaps that might be 
a big area for the future. There has not 
been exactly a lack of emphasis of this 
type in the past; but the emphasis has 
been more on raising tastes or cultural 
“sights” than on developing or improving 
skills or desires for this type of reading. 





7B. F. Skinner, “Teaching Machines,’ Science, 
CXXVIII, Oct. 24, 1958, pp. . 

"William G. Perry, Jr. and Charles P. Whitlock, 
“A Clinical Rationale for a Reading Film,’’ Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIV, Winter 1954, pp. 6-7; 
George D. Spache, “A Rationale for Mechanical 
Methods of Improving Reading,” in Oscar S. Causey, 
editor, Seventh Yeo k of the National Reading 
Conference for Colleges and Adults. Fort Worth, 
at Texas Christian University Press, 1958, pp. 


And so the list of practices which might 
be considered for future programs in adult 
reading goes. And it could easily be ex- 
tended. All of this is perhaps further 
indication of the fact that we are just 
beginning to develop the area of adult 
reading programs and that a great many 
possibilities lie ahead. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training 


“Adult Reading — Meeting Tomorrow's 
Challenges Today” 


DONALD L. CLELAND 


Reading in Our Culture 


Today, we are living in an era which 
makes unprecedented demands upon the 
reading habits and skills of all freedom- 
loving people. Because of this, anyone 
who is engaged in education, whether 
at the elementary, the secondary, or the 
college level, has a moral obligation to 
discharge—he must offer expert guidance 
to his students as they seek to acquire the 
mature skills of reading with compre- 
hension and understanding. ~ 

The flow of books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers from our printing 
presses is increasing with each passing 
decade. In fact this flow of printed mat- 
ter is increasing at a rate which surpasses 
population trends. A glance at the Statis- 
tical Abstracts of the United States? will 
reveal some startling facts. The popula- 
tion of the United States in 1957 was 
approximately 171 million people, which 
represents an increase of about 31 per cent 
over 1930. From 1929 to 1954 the aggre- 
gate circulation of newspapers increased 
about 48 per cent. Over the same period 
of time, the total circulation of periodi- 
cals increased over 100 per cent. Over a 
smaller period of time, from 1929 to 
1947, the number of books published, 
both hard-backed and paper bound, in- 
creased over 100 per cent. By the end of 
1950, over 2 books per person per year, 
nearly 3 newspapers per person per week, 
and almost 3 magazines per person per 
month were being produced by our print- 
ing presses. We have no assurance, how- 





U. S. Commerce Dept., Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1878. 
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ever that these printed materials were 
read, nor any indication how wel they 
were read. It may be implied, however, 
that they were read, either wholly or in 


4 colonial days the situation was dif- 
ferent. At that time importance was 
attached to reading as an aid to the re- 
ligious and spiritual growth of the _ 
lation. During the Revolutionary War 
most of the published material was de- 
signed to acquaint the population with 
the causes that warranted a separation 
from England, and, furthermore, to em- 
bue them with a loyalty to the new nation. 
In the nineteenth century, the popu- 
lace read for different p . During 
the first half of the century, the reading 
er was concerned with the expanding 
rontier, and wished to learn more about 
the major social problems which con- 
fronted them. In the latter half of the 
century, people were concerned with the 
improvement of their cultural level. It is 
very obvious to the average reader that 
during the war between the states, authors 
had different purposes in mind. Pub- 
lished materials played a prominent part 
in conditioning the thinking of the North 
and South. Making the world safe for 
democracy was the tone of much of the 
material published during the early part 
of the twentieth century. Our social or- 
der was becoming more complex and the 
people were beset with many conflicting 
ideologies. Today, we face many disturb- 
ing problems, also. We are confronted 
by national ideologies which are advanced 
in a manner and with a vigor that serious- 
ly threaten our concept of a democracy. 
Each social order, with its vested interests, 
is using propaganda techniques or de- 
vices to condition the reader to the valid- 
ity of its ideology. 

For these reasons, and others, we see 
that reading materials, through the de- 
sign of the authors or the social group 
to which they show an allegiance, is a 
potent force in shaping our thinking and 
the subsequent action which follows. We 
have no reason to believe that our social 
problems will become simpler; that all 
of our reading will be of a recreational 
nature; that the demand for critical, or 
creative reading will be lessened. Rather, 


the reading public will face an ever in. 
creasing, ic mass of printed material 
that will challenge their mature reading 
habits and skills. 


A Concept of Maturity in Reading 


A concept, prevalent a number of 
ago, that” Santal readin inatrartion 
should terminate at the end of the inter- 
mediate grades is changing. Today most 
educational leaders believe that some 
guidance in reading should extend 
through college and later years. The 47th 
Yearbook Committee of the National 
Society for the Study of Education ex- 
presses this point of view: 

Competence in reading, as in all 
other intellectual activities, is the 
product of continuous growth and 
careful guidance throughout school 
and college years, and even later." 

The above would seem to be conclusive 
proof that anyone who is engaged in edu- 
cation, whether at the elementary, the se- 
condary, or the college level, has a moral 
obligation to discharge—he must offer 
expert guidance to his students as they 
seek to acquire the mature aspects of the 
art or kil in reading. 

If you will accept the premise that 
learning to read is a life-time activity, 
then you must admit that in all phases in 
this learning, the reader is oy 
maturity in his reading habits, tastes, an 
skills. This poses a question: “What do 
we mean by maturity in reading habits, 
tastes, and skills?” One answer might be 
that maturity in reading is the reading 
habits, tastes, and skills that are manifested 
by the mature person. Again you may ask: 
“What is a mature person?” “Or what 
characteristics are manifested by a mature 

rson ?”’ 

The ability of an individual to handle 
his own emotions and feelings could be 
a sign of maturity. Channeling one’s emo- 
tions into constructive and pleasurable 
activity rather than into infantile behavior 
is, without a doubt, the mark of a maturc 
person. In addition, maturity implies the 
capacity for self-direction, an awareness 
of social responsibility, and the ability to 
adjust rationally to his environment. It 





Reading in High School and ee Forty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part Ii: Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, p. 31. 
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is not the extent of one’s knowledge but 
rather one’s attitude towards that know- 
ledge that determines a person's level of 
maturity. LAIN 
Overstreet in his book, The Mature 
Mind, gives a concept of a mature person 
which seems very apropos in this instance: 
Not one who has come to a cer- 
tain level of achievement and stopped 
there. It is rather a person “whose 
linkages with life are becoming 
stronger and richer because his at- 
titudes = oy | to a their 
growth rather than ir stoppage.” 
Since we have defined, sather briefly, 


a general con of maturity, let us turn 
Te stention nat might be considered 
as patterns manifested by mature readers. 
The following is, at least, a partial list: 

1. A Genuine Interest In, and Enthu- 
siasm for Reading 

The mature reader has a keen realiza- 
tion of the concept that the very existence 
of our democratic form of government is 
dependent upon a well informed citizen- 
ty—a citizenry that gleans most of its 
ideas through reading. 

The adult should realize that com 
tence in reading skills contribute to his 
effectiveness as an adult. It enables him 
to keep abreast of the political, social, and 
economic problems of the local, state, and 
national governments. It aids him in 
keeping Seotet of business and occupa- 
tional trends. 

2. A Desire to Develop an Increasing- 
ly Large Recognition and Meaningful 
Vocabulary 

Realizing that the only two ways 
known to man to develop a large recog- 
nition and meaningful vocabulary are 
through reading and writing, the mature 
reader is constantly dedicated to this task. 
Whatever the gimmick or technique a 
person uses in the initial learning of a 
new word, it is done by and large through 
reading. Mastery is obtained through the 
use of the word, especially using it 
through writing. Bacon is Bee. to 
have said, “Reading maketh a full man, 
conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man." How did Lincoln gain mas- 
tery of language facility? He had no 
word lists such as Thorndike, Rinsland, 
Horn, or others. Yet with six months or 





7H. A. Overstreet. The Mature Mind. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1949. 


less of formal schooling, he was able to 
gain a language facility that has been 
the envy of many. 

3. The Ability to Define Purposes for 
Which Read : aiid ss 
Altho some of our ing may 
Pens like taking a walk on a 
bright, sunny afternoon; and some of 
our reading may be recreational in na- 
ture, seeking release, for a short time, 
from the humdrum of the day's demands, 
most of our reading is done with a de- 
finite purpose. The mature reader is 
usually searching for specific bits of in- 
formation — searching for conflicting 
points of view; finding facts which sup- 
port a point of view; locating facts from 
which to generalize; particularizing from 
a generalization; determining the author's 
purposes or intent; recognizing the liter- 

ary devices used. 

4. A High Level of Comprehension 

Comprehension, in its simplest expres- 
sion, may be defined as the ability to 
grasp the meanings portrayed through the 
style of the author. The mature reader is 
able, not only to grasp the explicit mean- 
ings in a passage, but can, as Dr. Gray 
has so aptly stated, grasp the expanded 
meanings inherent in an article. He is 
able to weave facts into larger meanings; 
he can on the basis of facts presented, 
predict outcomes; he can read creatively, 
1.¢., he can integrate his gleanings from 
the passage with his experiential back- 
ground, thereby gaining a deeper under- 
standing or a more vivid concept of an 
abstract idea. The mature reader, there- 
fore, has a power of comprehension that 
is compatible with his intelligence. 

5. The Ability to Read Critically 

When we consider the flood of printed 
materials which the mature reader must 
scan or read carefully—material which 
contains many emotive words; materials 
which are biased and contain unproved 
facts; materials which suppress the un- 
favorable facts and headline the favor- 
able, we then realize the tremendous 
importance of this aspect of reading. De- 
tecting propaganda techniques such as 
glittering generalities, mame calling, 
transfer, testimonials, plain folks, card 
stacking, repetition, trial balloon, red- 
herring, etc., is a persistent and ever-pre- 
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sent problem which faces the mature 
reader. 


6. The Ability to Adjust Rate of Read- 
ing to the Demands of the Situation 

The purpose of the reading, the diffi- 
culty of the material, and the experiential 
background of the reader, determine the 
optimal rate of reading. Since the advent 
of the jet and space age many readers 
are inclined to make a fetish of speed. 
Some materials must be read slowly—the 
reader may wish to pause or linger awhile 
on a line, he may read slowly so he can 
appreciate the artistry of the author, or 
enjoy the lilt of the line, the rhythm of 
the language. If he is skimming for a 
particular fact, he will read or scan the 
material very rapidly. Again, if he is 
reading an editorial he will peruse it 
thoughtfully, pausing at times to reflect 
on a concept as he evaluates it. 

7. A Desire to Read Both Extensively 
and Intensively 

There is a possible conflict between 
the tendency to read intensively and to 
read extensively. Because of the everyday 
demands of our vocation, all of us exper- 
ience this conflict. A judgment, however, 
must be made by the mature reader so 
that he can become a contributing member 
to the various social agencies of ourculture. 

8. The Ability to Suspend Judgment 
Until Sufficient Facts are Garnered Which 
Will Enable One to Act Rationally 

As implied earlier, the person who has 
gained stature in his reading habits, is 
able to recognize strengths and weak- 
nesses in what is read. He detects bias 
and propaganda; he determines the valid- 
ity of the author's opinions and facts; he 
reacts rationally to what he gleans from 
the printed page; and, furthermore, he 
garners all the valid facts and opinions 
he can so that the position he takes on 
an issue is a tenable one. 

9. The Ability to Interpret to Othegs 
One's Grasp of a Passage 

To understand or to grasp the meaning 
intended by the author is of little value 
if the reader is unable to share his opin- 
ions with others. To interpret implies that 
the reader is an agent or a negotiator 
between the printed page and his audi- 
ence. We have no other way of appraising 
his grasp of an idea or a concept. 


10. A Keen Appreciation of the Value 
of Bibliotherapy 

Can the use of the best literature of 
man be used to encourage the develop. 
ment of a more mature personality which 
will result in more effective living in an 
age in which we find so many conflicting 
ideologies? Although there is little tan- 
gible evidence to support such a claim, | 
am sure that many of you have secured 
therapeutic aid from the literature of 
your choice. Walking straighter with the 
wind in your face you were able to ap. 
proach each day’s problems with renewed 
vigor and enthusiasm. Books, therefore, 
became “Tiny fragments of eternity, 
mutely ranged along an unadorned wall 
... Yet when a hand frees you, when a 
heart touches you, you i, 
break through the workaday surroundings, 
and, as in a fiery chariot your words lead 
us upward from narrowness into eter- 
nity. * 

11. The Ability to Read Creatively 

Creative reading may be regarded as 
any reading which goes beyond the super- 
ficial or literal understanding of a pas- 
sage. It is a process of integrating the 
ideas or concepts gained from the printed 
page with the reader's background of 
information. Creative reading means 
forming judgments and opinions based 
on validated gleanings, interpreting feel- 
ing, making inferences, and using newly 
gained concepts in the solution of a prob- 
lem or the resolution of conflicts. 


Appraising Reading Growth 


If we are to know whether or not 
adults are approaching desirable goals in 
reading, it is necessary to conduct a sy- 
stematic and continuous program of ap- 
praisal. The results of this appraisal will 
enable us to detect areas of weakness, and 
to shift emphasis from time to time as 
the need for a change in methods and 
materials becomes evident. 

There are at least two general methods 
by which appraisal may be made—one is 
through teacher judgment and the other 
by the administration of standardized 
reading tests. Neither one of these meth- 
ods is complete by and of itself. Total 
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praisal must be considered in terms of 
both, as one method complements or com- 
letes the other. When the result of a 
standardized test has indicated that the 
testee has made considerable progress, we 
may be prone to rest on our oars. In many 
instances no cognizance is taken of the 
inherent weaknesses of these tests. It is 
not intended that the previous comment 
be construed as a disparaging remark 
about valid and reliable tests. If these 
tests are used judiciously and with an 
awareness of their inherent weaknesses, 
they become indispensable instruments in 
evaluating reading growth. 

Let us turn our attention to one of 
these tests, noting the skills which it 
measures. 

A well known test, and one which 
measures the complicated reading skills 
in which adults should be proficient is 
The Cooperative English-Test-Reading 
Comprebension, C2 (Higher Level) pub- 
lished by the Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. This test yields three scores, 
namely: 

a. Vocabulary — indicates the exten- 
siveness of an individual’s word 
knowledge. 

b. Speed of Comprehension—this is 
a product score. It indicates the rate 
at which an individual attempted to 
comprehend the material and his 
success in comprehending it. 

c. Level of Comprebension—this pro- 
vides a measure of the reader's abil- 
ity to comprehend material of in- 
creasing difficulty. It is a measure of 
“power” or “depth” of comprehen- 
sion. 

d. Total reading score—This is a com- 
posite score in which each of the 
three above scores has equal weight. 

Manuals and other materials accom- 
panying the test give the following 
descriptions of the reading portion: 

Skills Measured 

a. Determining the meanings of words 
from contextual clues. 

b. Organizing meanings. 

(1) Anticipating statements. 
(2) Finding antecedents of words 
and phrases. 

c. Construing the writer's meanings. 


(1) Determining the central 
thought. 
(2) Understanding statements 
which support the main idea. 

d. Drawing conclusions from the con- 


text. 
(1) Making inferences. 
(2) Determining the writer's tone, 
intent, and point of view. 
(3) Evaluating the main thought. 
(4) Generalizing by applying the 
conclusions to different situations. 

As mentioned previously, total apprais- 

al should include both teacher judgment 
and the results obtained through the ad- 
ministration of valid and reliable stand- 
ardized tests. Since we have described 
briefly a standardized reading test, let us 
turn our attention to a check-list which 
should be a valuable concomitant to any 
program of appraisal: 

1. Does the adult have a genuine en- 
thusiasm for reading? 

2. Does he manifest a high degree of 
skill in independence in word recog- 
nition ? 

3. Does he exhibit an ability to do em- 
pathetical reading ? 

4. Does he exhibit the ability to resolve 
the conflict resulting from a desire to 
read both extensively and intensively? 

5. Does he manifest a tendency to sus- 
pend judgment until available facts 
are garnered ? 

6. Is he able to define or formulate his 
own purposes in reading? 

7. Is he able to do sight oral reading of 
average material ? 

8. Is he able to interpret his understand- 
ing of a passage to others? 

9. Is he able to use facts and concepts 
gleaned in the solution of problems? 

10. Is he able to read independently, i.e., 
can he use library facilities efficiently ? 

11. Does he exhibit a desire to develop an 
ever-expanding recognition and mean- 
ingful vocabulary ? 

12. Does he recognize the personal and 
social values of reading? 

13. Does he welcome the intellectual chal- 
lenge of difficult material ? 

14. Is he able to recognize bias in ma- 
terials and can he recognize propaganda 
techniques ? 

15. Is he able to skim material to note its 
intrinsic worth ? 

16. Is he able to pace his reading rate 
according to the demands of the read- 
ing situation? 

17. Is he able to mentally organize ma- 
terials as an aid to retention? 

18. Is he able to retain over a long period 
of time the essential or salient ele- 
ments of a passage? 








19. Does he use a good reading diet? 

20. Is he aware of his own reading 
strengths and weaknesses? 

21. Is he sensitive to the value of a 
literate populace in a democracy? 

22. Is he able to make relevant associations 
with the content of material read? 

23. Does he refrain from ritualistic or habit 


reading? 

24. Is he able to select and read with 
understanding material that will broad- 
en his cultural heritage? 

25. Is he embued with the philosophy that 
effective communication, both impres- 
sive and expressive, is a prerequisite 
to effective participation in a democ- 
racy? 

26. Is he able to select and read materials 
which will satisfy his spiritual needs? 

If we are to meet tomorrow's reading 
needs today, it behooves all who are re- 
sponsible for directing the reading growth 
of our citizenry to aid them through judi- 
cial guidance in acquiring maturity in 
reading. Few, if any, would question the 
efficacy of a literate populace in a demo- 
cracy. This literacy is a bulwark to the 
opposing ideologies which are a grave 
potential threat to our philosophy of self- 
government. When a person has reached 
a high degree of maturity in reading, 
added responsibilities are then incumbent 
upon him. He must assume increasing re- 
sponsibilities as a contributing member of 
our society. 

Reading maturity will open new vistas 
to our citizenry. They will then inherit 
in its broadest sense the greatest achieve- 
ment of man—Te World of Books. 


7. For Administrators and 
Supervisors 


a. In Methods and Materials — 


“A Forecasi Concerning Evaluation and 
Testing, Guidance in Reading, and 
Teacher Training for Reading 
Instruction” 


CARRIE B. DAWSON 


It is generally recognized that admin- 
istrators and general supervisors should 
serve as functional leaders in the consi- 
deration and construction of whatever 
educational plans should be made for the 
improvement of reading instruction dur- 
ing the next decade. 
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This com cy has always been de- 
manded of leaders for — and plan- 
ning contemporary 1 needs. Of 
greater importance in charting future 
needs is the knowledge and skill to iden- 
tify expertly the societal trends and 
changes which seem to command sufhi- 
cient attention in present-day society to 
indicate that they will remain, within the 
proximate future, as problems of concern 
with which designers of the readin 
curriculum must deal in order to establish 
a valid conception of a future reading 
instructional program. 

That social realities must be taken into 
account in the development of reading 
objectives, principles, and procedures is 
no longer a matter of debate. One prob- 
lem arises in the fact that man has had 
little experience in charting and control- 
ling the future. Quite as assuredly, how- 
ever, as it has been established in the 
economic sphere that society need not be 
at the mercy of every changing wind of 
circumstance, workers in the field of 
education have gathered sufficient data 
to permit our hypothesis that application 
of this same technique of science to the 
area of reading instruction will guarantee 
continuous improvement and an adequate 
future program. 

A second problem makes identification 
of social ities difficult. Profound and 
complex changes in society are apparent. 
At no time in history has society been so 
fraught with tension and a multiplicity 
of crises. 

So compelling is it that we plan now 
in order to attempt to gain a measure of 
control over the direction which future 
reading programs will take, we must risk 
the possibility of making a wrong guess 
about the major social currents of society. 
Should even a small portion of the diag- 
nosis prove sound, the plan is worth the 
effort. Forecast, we must, because, as 
it has been pointed out, society and con- 
sequently, societal-reading instructional 
relationships change even as educators 
deliberate on what is best. Identification 
of social or societal realities is the first 
step. 

Identification is not the full task. The 
selected realities must be thoroughly 
weighed against the background of 
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today’s reading instructional program to 
see whether there is now present at least 
some indication that planners of the 
curriculum are cognizant of and initiating 
lans toward meeting the new demands. 
Three facets of the reading instruction- 
al program are examined: evaluation and 
testing of pupil development, guidance 
in reading interests and tastes, and teacher 
training. The examination seeks answer 
to three questions: What are the societal 
trends and the reading problems inherent 
therein with which curriculum makers 
must deal in planning a sound reading 
instructional program for the future? Are 
there evident attempts within the present 
programs of evaluation and testing, guid- 
ance in reading, and teacher training 
which indicate that educators are giving 
serious consideration to the problem? Are 
there additional major steps we should 
now take in planning for the future? 


The Social Realities 


Few educators attempt to define or 
defend a conception of education apart 
from a consideration of the social forces 
which shape and, in a large measure, de- 
termine the kind of education that will 
ultimately prevail. Not many have been 
as thorough, however, as Smith, Stanley 
and Shores. Capable and insightful anal- 
ysis of society, their summary reflects the 
prevailing view held by most researchers 
in education and in other disciplines. In 
a deliberate effort to examine “the first 
signs of developments that will exercise 
a major influence in shaping the future” 
they cite the social realities the curricu- 
lum maker must face in planning future 
instructional programs. Put in their 
words, the realities “indicate the main 
lines of social development implicit in 
the basic changes now occurring in 
American culture . . . to make more ex- 
plicit the meaning of these changes for 
the task of curriculum construction.” 


Societal Trends As Problems in Reading 
Instruction 


Accepting the analysis as a sound in- 
terpretation of the major societal trends, 


'B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. 
Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
am pp. 115-16, New York: World Book Company, 
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one must accept the correlative implica- 
tion that there are serious curricular 
problems inherent in the pronouncements. 
The analysis can be further translated 
into problems in reading toward which 
administrators and supervisors must exert 
extreme effort for resolution before the 
future can be reasonably assured. 
(1) Reading instruction must be speci- 
fically designed to aid pupils in perceiv- 
ing the interrelatedness among all human 
activities. (2) If deliberate human effort 
can be depended upon for regulating so- 
cial processes, then reading instruction 
should foster the development of a higher 
level of efficiency and_skill in interpreting 
the major social currents and implement- 
ing programs for improvement of social 
situations. (3) The content of reading 
should help the learner become literate, 
through factual study, concerning the 
state of material advancement in all parts 
of the world and, moreover, engender 
concern about helping to raise the level 
of material development wherever there 
is evident need. (4) Reading instruction 
must be concerned with refining the atti- 
tudes and beliefs that the readers bring 
with them to the printed page. (5) Read- 
ing instruction must permit full explora- 
tion of the basic tenets of democracy and 
foster understanding and appreciation of 
the democratic value-system. 


Evaluation and Testing of Pupil 
Development 


If range and variety with respect to 
tests, and comprehensiveness with respect 
to evaluation were acceptable as valid 
measures of the soundness of plans for 
future programs in the areas of evaluation 
and testing of pupil development then we 
could, without fear of contradiction, re- 
port full preparation established. This 
measure is not enough; our present con- 
cern with social realities requires that we 
examine the nature of the current investi- 
gations. 

Recent writings on evaluation assure us 
that educators are now making as full use 
as possible of the valuable knowledge 
gained through their own empirical stud- 
ies of how children grow, learn and 
develop and the equally valuable contri- 
butions from other disciplines, i.e., psy- 
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chology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy. Accepting the findings of capable 
researchers in all fields, we are now con- 
vinced that pupil growth in reading is 
too broad an adaptive process to be evalu- 
ated or tested by any single procedure. 

A cursory glance at research and edu- 
cational literature, especially that of read- 
ing, reveals that (1) There is wide use 
of informal inventories, projective tech- 
niques, situational tests and rating scales 
to diagnose personality and character, and 
their relationship to growth in reading 
ability. (2) Researchers are taking a close 
look at attitudes, social skills, social and 
emotional adjustment, maturity, health, 
intelligence and interpersonal relation- 
ships to gain a measure of understanding 
concerning these and progress or non- 
progress in reading ability. (3) Increas- 
ingly, educators are using sociometric 
techniques to study the patterns of inter- 
relation existing in a group in recognition 
of the fairly recent learned fact that the 
setting in which children learn profoundly 
affects the quality and amount of growth 
which takes place. (4) There is an avid 
search for better evaluative measures to 
isolate the component factors for identi- 
fication and appraisal which affect changes 
in behavior. (5) Methods of defining 
and clarifying the major reading goals 
remain a major concern. 

A new field of exploration which 
should yield valuable data for planning 
future reading instructional programs 
deeply probes the manner in which chil- 
dren gain insights. How children think, 
how they build concepts, how they achieve 
the ability to do critical thinking, how we 
can educate for these abilities—all are 
receiving special attention from educa- 
tors, particularly educators in the field of 
reading. 

Evaluation and testing in the future 
must be based, primarily, on these and 
related intensive examinations. 


Guidance in Reading 


The newer orientation in reading to- 
ward personality development places high 
value on the guidance phase of children's 
learning. Guidance in reading, would, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, require 
more than having learners gain accurate 


and literal meaning from printed matter; | 


it would require personal involvement and 
reaction to the situations presented. 

Leaders in the field of reading share 
this view and would have children give 
thoughtful consideration of the social 
realities which they must now, and as 
maturity increases, fully understand if 
they are to become skilled interpreters of 
the social scene. 

A population that is now reading worth- 
while material has not as yet been pro- 
duced. We can forecast, however, that one 
is in the making. Certain promising prac- 
tices give us hope: (1) There is wide use 
of periodical literature on current affairs 
with readers at all levels of understanding, 
(2) Trade books, many of which are being 
written by specialists in reading, are spe- 
cifically designed to give deep and sensi- 
tive interpretations of the social scene 
(past, present and future). (3) Chang. 
ing perceptives regarding the teaching 
of reading have broadened the reading 
program to include all areas of communi- 
cative skills. 

Administrators and supervisors, charged 
with the responsibility of helping to plan 
future programs in guiding the reading 
interests of children, are urged to remem- 
ber the inescapable fact that all learning 
is an individual matter. On this basis we 
predict increased efforts at differentiating 
instruction—matching reading difficulty 
with the reading ability of the learner. 


Teacher Training 


Despite all references to the instru- 
ments and tools of evaluation and of test- 
ing and to the effectiveness of certain 
methods and procedures for guiding 
reading interests, the final plan for a valid 
conception of a future reading instruc- 
tional program must center in people. 

A key person, the most important in 
fact in guiding pupil growth, is the class- 
room teacher. 

Unlike other matters related to reading, 
the training of the reading teacher re- 
mains a serious problem. Educators admit 
little progress has been made in reaching 
a measure of agreement on what consti- 
tutes adequate preparation for teachers. 

A shortage of “qualified” teachers 
within recent years adds to the problem 
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by placing teachers with emergency cer- 
tificates and a minimal amount of college 
preparation in the classrooms. Certainly 
this does not intentionally state that all 
such persons are incapable of guiding and 
evaluating children’s growth through 
reading. What it does admit is that for a 
comprehensive look at the present status 
of teacher training, we would need to ex- 
amine both the college curriculum for the 
training of teachers and the new and 
varied patterns of in-service, on-the-job 
aspect of teacher training. 

Our particular task of forecasting future 
teacher training programs would not need 
such a comprehensive study. We must 
trust, and there is sufficient evidence to 
support the trust, that those who direct 
the college preparatory training of teach- 
ers and local administrators who seriously 
accept the responsibility of establishing 
sound in-service programs for the con- 
tinuous improvement of teachers and their 
teaching methods are aware of the new 
skills needed by teachers of our times. 

A limited forecast of an adequate 
teacher-training program would list as 
mandatory and crucially important the 
acquisition, by prospective teachers, of at 
least the following viewpoint, knowledges 
and skills if we would have teachers serve 
effectively in guiding children’s growth in 
the area of reading: 

1. A content background which as- 
sures a depth of knowledge concerning 
world conditions with the accompanying 
ability to examine and interpret the major 
social currents and trends. 

2. The habit of wide reading and the 
ability to assess discriminately the relative 
merit of various points of view. 

3. The ability to not only interpret and 
make use of existing research but also to 
become sound researchers because the 
classroom setting and the pupils therein 
are central to future research. 

4. The ability to select from the vast 
amount of rich resources now available 
those reading materials and related experi- 
ences which are appropriate and signifi- 
cant to a particular individual or group 
of children. 

5. The ability to conduct longitudinal 
studies of children as a basis for deter- 


mining how best to develop and sustain 
interest in reading. 

6. Skill in the major instructional job 
of differentiating reading instruction pur- 
posely for providing individual guidance 
in the group situation. 

7. Acquaintance with the tools and 
procedures newly developed in the field 
of education and within other disciplines 
which can be used to examine and revise 
present programs for experimental ap- 
proaches to teaching. 

8. The view that reading is a process 
of making meaning. 

9. The ability to join with others in 
fostering continuity of learning. 


The Forecast Summary 


The educational literature relating to 
reading, surveys of research and of result- 
ant changes in classroom practices and 
programs and the considered judgment of 
specialists in the field, yield striking 
evidence of the expanding role of reading 
in the lives of children and adults. All 
sources of information point up the fact 
that reading instruction must increasingly 
contribute to the development of personal- 
ities with clear understanding and dis- 
criminating insight capable of dealing 
with the new issues and problems—the 
social realities—of today. 

Paralleling this interest in the social 
realities of today is the positively stated 
agreement among educators that reading 
instruction can contribute toward the de- 
velopment of an enlightened citizenry— 
stable gree y wy of establish- 
ing the direction and form of the world 
society now in the making. 

It seems wise to conclude that future 
reading instruction programs will continue 
to give serious attention to translating 
what we know of how children can learn 
to understand and deal with social realities 
at their own levels of maturity into actual 
classroom instructional practices which 
will promote and sustain the development 
of social skills. 

It is the moral obligation of administra- 
tors and supervisors to assume leadership 
roles in the quest for new tools and new 
knowledge which will promote social un- 
derstanding; the future demands accept- 
ance of this high purpose. 
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b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 


A careful survey of the changes in our 
cultures during recent years reveals at least 
two impressive facts. The first is that the 
changes which have influenced the role 
of reading in our schools and the nature 
and scope of the instruction needed have 
occurred with unusual rapidity. The sec- 
ond is the unexpected character of many 
of the demands made on schools in pro- 
moting growth in and through reading. 

As a result administrators and super- 
visors have found it necessary to be con- 
stantly alert to identify needed 
in the nature and scope of the instruction 
given, in the techniques of evaluating the 
results achieved, and in the p ures 
used in the in-service training of teachers. 
As far as we can foresee at present radical 
changes will occur in the future and new 
demands arise at an equal if not an ac- 
celerated rate. 

Whereas we can identify today some 
of the urgent problems faced in the fields 
of evaluation and teacher training we are 
unable to anticipate all that will arise 
tomorrow. In the light of these facts what 
plans should be adopted by administrators 
and supervisors who aspire to render 
thorough, conscientious service? The an- 
swer in my judgment lies in the adoption 
of a program of action which seeks to do 
three things: first, to attack vigorously the 
problems which are now clearly evident; 
second, to adopt a persistent attitude of 
inquiry concerning the educational im- 
plications of significant social changes as 
— as they occur; and third, to seek 
diligently to determine the nature of and 
to affect the changes in instructional pro- 
cedures that are dictated by them. With 
these guilding principles in mind let us 
examine separately a few examples of the 
specific issues faced in evaluation and in 
teacher training in a changing society. 
Evaluation 

In a sense the term “evaluation’’ has 
been adopted as a result of the broader 
demands made on schools during the last 
three decades. It replaced the term “test- 
ing” as the sole means of appraisal be- 
cause the measuring instruments used in 
the past aimed primarily to determine the 


extent of pro in the mastery of basic 
skills tin the i eo informa- 
tion. Unfo iled to appraise 
the progress of pupils in oblong 6 

of the broader educational values to which 
schools were dedicated. 

In efforts to overcome this limitation 
the range of attainments measured by tests 
has broadened greatly over the years. It 
was soon discovered, however, that many 
of the greatest values sought through 
teaching — to read do not lend them- 
selves readily to measurement through the 
use of formal tests. As a result the devices 
used in appraising growth in and through 
reading have increased rapidly in number 
and variety. They now include among 
others, observation, anecdotal records, 
cumulative records, responses to assign- 
ments, records of achievement, and pupil 
initiated learning activities. 

As applied to the field of reading, 
evaluation is basically a process of making 
sound judgments concerning the total 
effort of a school to promote growth in 
and through reading. They are: 

1. Formulating and accepting major 
objectives by the staff stated in 
terms of pupil behaviors. 
Identifying situations in which 
children may be expected to exhibit 
these behaviors and accomplish- 
ments. 

3. Selecting and trying out instru- 
ments or methods for the appraisal 
of progress in achieving the objec- 
tives. 

4. Making use of the most promising 
methods to collect evidence of the 
various types needed. 

5. Appraising the effectiveness of the 
reading program in the light of the 
evidence secured. 

6. Drawing inferences concerning de- 
sirable changes in the scope, organ- 
ization and administration of the 
program as a whole, and in the 
materials and procedures used in 
securing specific results at given 
levels of school progress and among 
various types of pupils. 

As a result of wide application during 
the last two decades evidence has accumu- 
lated to the effect that this framework of 
an evaluation program is both valid and 
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reasonably adequate. It may de adopted, 
therefore, as a guide during the years 
that lie ahead with the hope that it will 
be extended and refined in the light of 
experience and continued critical study. 
Our purpose on this occasion is to consi- 
der its application in a rapidly changing 
world. 

The first and most urgent step today 
is a careful rethinking of the major 
objectives or values which should be 
achieved as a result of a school’s total 
reading program. A survey of current 
literature reveals almost unanimous judg- 
ment that instruction to promote growth 
in and through reading must be definitely 
up-graded if we are to promote the levels 
of independence, penetration and dis- 
crimination which the changing social 
scene makes imperative. Supporting evi- 
dence is found tn the fact thet hundreds 
of thousands of young people and adults 
find it necessary yearly to secure added 
training in order to meet the increas- 
ing demands made on them as readers. 
The types and levels of competence in 
reading that were acceptable in earlier 
decades are no longer adequate. Higher 
levels of competence are needed today 
by readers in achieving the purposes of 
study. Examples follow of values which 
should receive specific attention in future 
evaluations of the effectiveness of in- 
struction. 

1. Do pupils evidence pride in high 
achievement in reading and do the stim- 
ulus and guidance provided elicit their 
wholehearted cooperation, vigorous appli- 
cation, and sustained effort? 

2. Do pupils exhibit increasing com- 
petence in the independent, accurate ap- 
plication of word-attack skills to the end 
that they grow steadily throughout the 
grades and high school in ability to re- 
cognize the increasingly wide range of 
words that are essential in a changing 
world ? 

3. Do pupils recognize clearly and ac- 
curately both the sense and the implied 
meaning of what they read, distinguish- 
ing sharply between what the author says 
directly or implies and their own views. 
This ability assumes great importance as 
children and adults seek to identify the 
views of various writers and to clarify 


conflicting proposals and controversial 
issues ? 

4. Do pupils constantly extend and en- 
rich their grasp of literal and implied 
meanings through the recall of related 
experiences (direct or vicarious) and by 
searching for the information needed to 
clarify the meaning of what is read? 

5. Do pupils evidence an attitude of 
inquiry concerning such items as the 
quality, value, and accuracy of what is 
read and a tendency to suspend judgment 
and to use rational standards in reaching 
conclusions? Growth in critical reading 
is of great importance in a rapidly chang- 
ing society which is characterized by con- 
troversial issues at home and conflicting 
national ideologies abroad. 

6. Do pupils assimilate and apply what 
they read effectively, combining the ideas 
acquired through reading with what they 
already know so that new or modified 
understandings are secured, broader in- 
terests and rational attitudes acquired, 
and improved patterns of thinking and 
behaving adopted? This is the heart of 
the learning act in reading. It has often 
been neglected in the past in cultivating 
basic reading attitudes and skills, but is 
imperative in a rapidly changing world. 

A survey of current literature reveals, 
second, persistent emphasis on the need 
not only for greater competence in read- 
ing but for a re-evaluation of the nature 
of what is read and its effects on the 
understandings, attitudes, behavior, and 
aspirations of pupils. Among the nu- 
merous pointed questions raised the fol- 
lowing are typical and should be consi- 
dered in any program of evaluation today. 

1. Do pupils evidence, as a result of 
their anllens a growing understanding 
of themselves, their age-mates, and their 
elders, and an increasing capacity to solve 
their own problems rationally, to adjust 
effectively to others, and to respect and 
observe social regulations for the protec- 
tion and benefit of all? 

2. Do pupils show in their discussions 
a growing understanding of the nature 
and implications of recent technological 
developments, are they learning to adjust 
effectively to continuous change, and are 
they beginning to discover a possible wor- 
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thy role that they may play in the new 
age? 

3. Due to rapidly expanding contacts 
and relationships among peoples of vari- 
ous nations are pupils acquiring an ever 
increasing understanding of the social, 
geographic, and political world in which 
they live and of the characteristics pat- 
terns of living, and aspirations of na- 
tional and racial groups? Whereas ample 
provision must be made for self-selection 
of what given pupils read on occasions, 
the school faces the challenging responsi- 
bility of providing materials that will de- 
velop essential common understandings 
and attitudes. 

4. Are pupils becoming more and more 
deeply rooted in the history, traditions, and 
culture of their own country, are they evi- 
dencing a clearer grasp of the basic prin- 
ciples of and a greater faith in democracy, 
and are they becoming increasingly ex- 
pert in democratic procedures and human 
relations ? 

5. Do pupils evidence a growing ac- 
quaintance with the contemporary local, 
national, and world scene, a recognition 
of the nature of the challenging problems 
faced at each level, and a desire to study 
them diligently and to aid in their solu- 
tion ? 

A survey of current literature suggests 
a third area to which evaluation tech- 
niques should be — Due to the 
advent of mass media boys and girls have 
been bombarded during recent years by 
alluring programs which absorb most of 
the free time of many of them and often 
cultivate interests and tastes far below 
the standards which schools seek to de- 
velop. In efforts to compete with these 
programs and to promote interests in 
reading we have often tried to keep read- 
ing easy. Experience shows that such a 
plan is ill-conceived for a very simple 
reason. It is not as easy, as a rule, to 
grasp the various meanings and values 
inherent in good reading material as it is 
to acquire the ready-made mental pictures 
and the pre-digested ideas presented in 
many mass media programs. If we are to 
promote a love of reading in an age of 
mass media we must help en discover 
the greater values and rewards that good 
reading affords. The following questions 


arise, therefore, which may be used as 
guides in the appraisal of efforts to pro- 
mote desirable reading interests and 
tastes: 

1. Are pupils acquiring interests and 
compelling motives that lead them to 
reading as a rewarding activity? 

2. Do they evidence a growing sense 
of the distinctive values inherent in read- 
ing and in other mass media and do they 
use discrimination in their choice of me- 
dia on various occasions and to achieve 
different purposes. 

3. Do the pupils show evidence of 
increasing Capacity to recognize as they 
read the meanings and values and to 
make the discriminations that give rise 
to appreciative responses? As an integral 
part of this task schools must help pupils 
to identify the clues to the hidden mean- 
ings and to recognize the subtle values 
and beauties that make the reading of 
good literature a rich and rewarding ex- 
perience. Is this being done so effectively 
that pupils are inspired to put forth the 
effort needed to acquire the reading com- 
petencies essential ? 

4. Are pupils showing increasing ap- 

reciation of good literature as evidenced 
by hearty enjoyment or a liking for it, by 
identifying themselves with the life situ- 
ations represented and the characters, that 
is, thinking what the characters think, see- 
ing what they see and feeling as they 
feel, by evaluating what is appreciated in 
terms of whatever standards they sub- 
scribe to at the moment and by expressing 
curiosity and a desire to know more 
about the thing appreciated ? 

5. Do pupils engage increasingly as 
they mature in wide personal reading of 
materials that illuminate, enrich, inspire, 
and guide? 

The foregoing questions suggest only 
a few of the values and objectives that 
provide a guide in the evaluation of read- 
ing programs in a changing society. Their 
scope should expand as new needs arise 
in its future. 

The next logical step in this discussion 
would be to consider the procedures es- 
sential in the appraisal of efforts to 
achieve these goals. However, we have 
been asked to consider also at this time 
some of the issues involved in the in- 
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service training of teachers. In doing so 
further reference will be made to tech- 
niques of evaluation. 


The In-Service Training of Teachers 


In a rapidly changing society the need 
for continuous in-service training of 
teachers is imperative. Much of the con- 
tent and many of the methods of teach- 
ing used yesterday are inappropriate in 
meeting today’s needs. This was pointed 
out earlier when referring to the values 
that should be stressed in reading mate- 
rials that are adapted to today’s needs. 
Let us consider another example. 

With the advent of mass media and 
the multiplication of other audio-visual 
aids to learning new issues relating to 
improved teaching procedures have ari- 
sen. Formerly books and other printed 
materials were practically the only sources 
of information available, aside from di- 
rect experience and the teacher. Today, 
and increasingly in the years ahead, nu- 
merous other aids to learning will be 
available. As a result we face a series of 
challenging problems that merit careful 
study. For example, what types of learn- 
ing aids are most valuable in achieving 
given objectives? Which aids to learning 
are best adapted to the needs of differ- 
ent types of pupils? Under what condi- 
tions should reading or other aids to 
learning be used first when attacking a 
problem? If reading should be used first 
in what order should other aids be used ? 
These questions are typical of scores of 
equally significant issues that schools face 
in today’s changing world and which can 
be resolved best through a well-conceived 
program of in-service training and ex- 
perimentation. 

The chief aim of in-service training as 
discussed here is to secure needed changes 
in reading instruction. Because many such 
changes affect all areas of the curricu- 
lum and every level of school progress 
the entire staff should be involved. This 
approach is in sharp contrast to the indi- 
vidual approach to the improvement of 
instruction which assumed great popu- 
larity during the forties. Once the nature 
and scope of the essential changes needed 
have been identified and agreed upon 
the special interests and capabilities of 


individual members of the staff should 
be utilized to the maximum. 

At this point we face the question, 
how can an in-service training program 
be launched most effectively? Experience 
shows clearly that the specific plan adop- 
ted depends in final analysis, on the na- 
ture of the problem, the level of pro- 
fessional competence of the staff, and the 
insight of its professional leader. One of 
his major responsibilities is to take such 
steps as will reveal to the staff the urgent 
need of a whole-hearted attack on a given 
problem or series of problems. In recent 
efforts, for example, to up-grade the 
reading competence of wary in St. Louis, 
William Kottmeyer enlisted the coopera- 
tion of his staff in critical studies of the 
reading scores of the entire city and of 
their respective schools. The distinct ad- 
vantages which he attaches to such an 
approach is that it is objective and im- 
personal. Furthermore, the need for im- 
— wherever it exists is identified 

y the teachers whose cooperation is es- 
sential in securing improvement. 

But we are concerned today with far 
more than competence in reading. As 
implied by the program of this Confer- 
ence many of the changes needed today 
are dictated by the social, political and 
technological changes which are occurr- 
ing. Their nature and implications merit 
careful study by both teachers and admin- 
istrators. There is scarcely an issue of a 
professional journal today which does 
not discuss at length such changes and 
their impact on educational — 
While preparing this my the April, 
1959 issue of the Teacher's College Re- 
cord came to my desk. Its introductory 
article is entitled “American Education 
and the International Scene.” The final 
article makes many specific suggestions 
for the modification of educational pro- 
grams in the light of recent world de- 
velopments. 

One of the impressive facts emphasized 
by the writer of the latter article was the 
urgent need of teachers for today’s youth 
“who are growing . . . . who are stretch- 
ing their horizons . . . . who are becoming 
integrated individuals, (who are) experts 
in democratic human relations, rooted in 
their own country and culture, apprecia- 
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tive of other countries and cultures, 
(and) informed about the contemporary 
world scene. .... "2 Such qualifications 
are essential both in selecting reading 
materials needed today and in guiding 
pupils in their interpretation of assigned 
materials. A penetrating review of these 
articles, followed by staff discussion of 
the implications of the facts presented 
may provide the spark that sets in motion 
a vigorous program of in-service study 
and reading improvement. Scores of 
yw valuable discussions relating to 

er aspects of the current scene could 
be used equally well. 

Let us bring the problem closer to 
home. This conference of the Internation- 
al Reading Association is focusing atten- 
tion upon current changes of great sig- 
nificance in our social life and their im- 

lications for the improvement of read- 

ing. The facts presented and the proposals 
made, as they will appear in the proceed- 
ings, provide an excellent basis for illu- 
minating staff discussions and interpre- 
tations. An essential outcome should be 
the identification of possible areas of 
improvement in the reading programs of 
the schools involved. Having identified 
the problems which in the judgment of 
the staff merit first attention new or re- 
vised objectives and values should be 
identified and stated in terms of pupil 
behavior. Examples of such objectives 
were presented earlier. 

The next step is to secure evidence 
concerning the extent to which these ob- 
jectives are actually being achieved. In 
this connection it is advisable to enlist 
the active pe mong of every member 
of the staff at either one of two levels. 
The first is the observational class study 
level, in which each teacher will be on 
the alert to identify pertinent facts rela- 
ting to the progress in specific areas of 
pupils under her instruction. As a pre- 
paratory step the staff should describe 
situations in which relevant behaviors 
may be expected to exhibit themselves. 
The second is a more thoroughgoing and 
objective study of the extent to which the 
desired values are being achieved. 





S. Kenworthy, “Challenges in Interna- 
tional Education,” Teachers College Record, (LX, 
April, 1959, p. 197. 


As evidence is secured by both groups 
it should be presented to the staff as a 
whole for detailed discussion. Its purpose 
should be to identify the extent to which 
the specific objectives or values sought 
are being achieved and the areas in which 
further constructive effort is necessary. 
To the extent that the staff engages in 
the study and analysis essential the con- 
clusions reached have greater meaning, 
reality, and motivating force. 

The next step is to determine the na- 
ture and sequence of the learning activi- 
ties that will achieve the s sought. 
This calls for intensive study and often- 
times wide reading to identify appropriate 
study materials, reading skills, and meth- 
ods of teaching. As pertinent proposals 
are made they should be assembled by a 
steering committee and a sequential pro- 
gram of training developed. This in turn 
must be applied, the results appraised 
and further needs identified. 

The general procedure outlined above 
with variations to meet the needs of spe- 
cific situations is essential in keeping 
reading programs adjusted to the rapidly 
changing needs of the times. No better 
basis for the in-service training of teach- 
ers in the field of reading has been iden- 
tified thus far. It is imperative that the 
entire staff be involved if teachers of the 
various content fields are to grow in their 
understanding of the problems faced and 
the opportunities to develop readers of 
greater competence and insight in their 
respective fields. The steps outlined above 
may be supplemented to great advantage 
by numerous other procedures, such as 
discussions under the leadership of spe- 
cialists, participation in special study 
groups or extension courses, and further 
intensive professional study by indivi- 
duals in specific areas. 


8. In Remedial Reading and Clinic 
a. In Methods and Materials — 
“The Reading Clinic of the Future” 


ANNE MCKILLop 


The reading clinic of the future—what 
will it be? What should it be? Will read- 
ing go the way of the engineering knowl- 
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edge of the Egyptians? Or will Man of 
the future perform reading feats un- 
dreamed of today? Certainly we can be 
sure of only one thing—change. 

Reading clinics as we know them are 
a product of the last fifty years. It is not 
easy to find exact data, but I am reason- 
ably sure that no reading clinics existed 
before 1900. What will the next fifty 
years hold? It would be fascinating but 
futile to speculate on the changes which 
might possibly come in the far distant 
future. Most of us, however, are con- 
cerned really with the next five, ten, or 
fifteen years. That is as far as we dare 
look. 

Within the next five, ten, or fifteen 
years it seems to me that we shall see 
more clinics, serving a wider segment of 
our population, under an increasing varie- 
ty of sponsorships. These clinics will be 
more closely integrated with other special 
services. They will teach a variety of 
skills (some new, some old) to a higher 
level of proficiency and by new and more 
precise methods. These are, as I see them, 
the major implications of our changing 
society for the methods, materials, and 
organization of reading clinics. 


More Clinics 


In A Changing America Zelomek re- 
ports that “one big change (in American 
life) has gone practically unnoticed ex- 
cept for a few economic studies. It is 
a basic shift in our economic structure, 
away from dominance by the industrial or 
commodity-producing sector toward the 
growing importance of the service indus- 
tries.” Certainly reading clinics as a “‘ser- 
vice industry” can be expected to share in 
this expansion. 

There will be an increasing demand 
for clinic services. If we are to maintain 
our position of world leadership, if we 
are to provide the large number of 
trained personnel needed by a society ra- 
pidly moving toward automation, if we 
are to have citizens with the knowledge 
and wisdom necessary for life in an un- 
believably complex society, we must have 
a society of highly skilled readers. We 





cannot afford to waste human resources; 
everyone must read and read well. The 
childen of the future will work in mana- 
gerial, executive, and highly technical 
jobs; there will be increasingly fewer 
semi-skilled and unskilled jobs for the 
poor reader. Even off-the-job life will 
require complex reading skills—notice 
the skill required to read directions for 
today’s home appliances and project that 
into the future. 

Another pressure toward increased 
clinic services arises from the conflict 
created by the shortage of facilities for 
higher education in the face of our rapid- 
ly increasing population and our desire to 
keep children in school longer (a desire 
which comes not only from society's need 
for educated citizens, but also from the 
increase in leisure time). There will be 
more youngsters around, more of them 
will aspire to higher education and yet, 
within the foreseeable future, there will 
be relatively few college places available. 
The competition will be keen, and, in 
general, these places will go to the better 
readers. Hence there will be mounting 
pressure on youngsters to improve their 
reading. 

If, therefore, everyone must read with 
an ever increasing degree of skill there 
will be an increase in the demand for 
services which will offer children and 
adults an opportunity to improve their 
reading skills, and which will make pos- 
sible the acquisition of these skills by 
some who for one reason or another do 
not learn readily in the usual school situ- 
ation. 


Serving a Wider Segment of Our 
Population 


This larger number of clinics will serve, 
I think, a wider variety of people than 
our present clinics do. These people may 
be younger and older than today’s clients. 
They may have different kinds of defi- 
ciencies or, by today’s standards, no de- 
ficiencies. 

In the future children may need to 
learn to read younger than they do now, 
and indeed, they may be ready to read 
earlier than at present. If you compare 
what today’s five-year-old knows about 
his world with what the five-year-old of 
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ten or twenty years ago knew, it may be 
possible to project into the future a gen- 
eration of youngsters whose awareness 
of their world, whose knowledge about 
symbols, and whose common experience 
through the mass media of communica- 
tion are such as to fit them for formal 
instruction in reading, a year, or even 
two years, before the time at which we 
now offer it. If so, we shall have younger 
children in our clinics. 

It may be, too, that we shall have many 
more adults in our clinics than we have 
today. Adult education is not a new de- 
velopment but certainly it has grown in 
the past decade and is likely to continue 
to grow. It is likely that many adults, 
even those who are good readers, will 
choose “reading improvement” as an 
adult education activity. Some provisions 
for “on the job” clinic services may be 
expected. 


Under a Variety of Sponsorships 


This increasing number of clinics serv- 
ing a different clientele will operate un- 
der an increasing variety of sponsorships. 
Besides schools, universities, and the 
usual social agencies we may expect to 
find industry and business as sponsors of 
clinics. Adult education programs, too, 
may well become sponsors. The place 
of private clinics seems less clear to me. 
On the one hand, there will be mounting 
pressure for such services; on the other, 
there will be a trend toward seeing the 
need for reading clinic services as only 
one aspect of a larger need. Hence, read- 
ing clinics may tend to become subdivi- 
sions of agencies with a broader social 
function. 


Integrated with Other Special Services 


The trend, already evident, toward in- 
tegration of the reading clinic with other 
specialized services, for example, the 
medical and psychological, will certainly 
continue and intensify. It seems reasona- 
ble to assume that our changing society 
will put more psychological and physical 
stress on children than even today's high- 
powered society. The noise and speed of 
a technical society, the changing family 
patterns, the tremendous expansion of 


man’s life space to include outer space, 
all add stress to growing up. 

Services for the whole child will be 
integrated into one unit. As our know- 
ledge becomes more precise, we will be 
able to pinpoint special services for the 
individual child. Highly — ser- 
vices for the diagnosis and treatment of 
physical conditions will be provided. Cer- 
tainly we will learn more of the relation- 
ship of these difficulties to reading skill. 
Increasing public acceptance of psycholo- 
gical services will make these (perhaps 
in a form not yet devised) more readily 
available. Family treatment rather than 
individual treatment will develop. Cer- 
tainly, we will find in the clinic a clearer 
demarcation of roles. Everyone will not 
try to be all things to all children. 


Teaching Different Skills 


The skills which this human being 
must learn may, however, be different 
from the ones we stress today. It has 
been pointed out earlier in this paper 
that the citizens of the future will need 
a higher level of reading skill than is 
now the rule. People will be better edu- 
cated and will read more difficult books. 
Note the volume of sales of high level 
paperbacks even today. But in addition to 
this high level of general reading skill 
people will need highly specialized read- 
ing skills. Technical vocabularies will in- 
crease tremendously. Ability to follow 
complex instructions will need to be em- 
phasized—even the “do-it-yourself” trend 
will demand this. Searching out specific 
information from enormous volumes, 
scanning research articles, deciphering 
codes, reading blueprints and tables, read- 
ing mathematical symbols as well as 
words—all these will be everyday skills, 
as common and as necessary as our skill 
in skimming headlines. 

Certainly, the society of the future will 
provide more leisure time for the common 
man. Although television and whatever 
other marvels may develop will absorb 
some of this time, at least in the foresee- 
able future, reading will occupy an im- 
portant place in man’s leisure activities. 
Zelomek? reports that the professional 
group is the most discontented with their 





7Zelomek, op. cit., p. 103. 
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leisure. They watch TV because ‘‘there’s 
nothing else to do.” Contrast this with 
the five-year-old who petitioned his 
mother to read, and, when asked why he 
wanted to learn said, “If I can learn to 
read, then I won't be bored, ever.’ Read- 
ing /s a skill which can keep man from 
being “bored, ever.’ The reading clinic 
of the future must make this evident. 

In addition to a satisfying leisure time 
activity, and highly technical reading 
skills, man needs, if he is to preserve his 
human aesthtetic and political values, 
reading experiences which will deepen 
his understanding of the human questions 
regarding life’s meaning, and which will 
sharpen his judgment concerning what 
he reads. He needs to learn to read philo- 
sophy as well as science, to analyze propa- 
ganda as well as appraise research design, 
to read poetry as well as blueprints. 

An implication of what has been said 
above is that reading clinics will become 
communication clinics interested in all 
forms of communication — _ pictures, 
sounds, gestures—as well as printed and 
verbal symbols. Reading will be seen as 
communication between author and read- 
er; the barriers to and facilitators of com- 
munication will be explored. Reading, 
writing, listening, alin and under- 
standing will all be seen as parts of the 
same elephant. 


By New and More Precise Methods 


The emphasis on complex skills and 
the expanding need for services point up 
the necessity of developing new and more 
precise methods. We must grow beyond 
our shot-gun approach by which we fire 
a volley of techniques at a would-be 
learner hoping something will hit him. 
We must develop precision methods aimed 
at teaching a specific skill to an individ- 
ual by the most effective method for sim. 

In developing new methods we must 
neither accept blindly nor reject totally 
the technical developments of automa- 
tion. We must learn what these new de- 
vices—television, teaching machines, elec- 
tronic reading gadgets—can do, and we 
must learn what they cannot do. There 
are twin dangers between which the safe 
course lies. There is the danger of cling- 
ing to methods we know and with which 


we feel comfortable, maintaining our 
vested interests, as it were; there is the 
opposite danger of seizing on every new 
device as the answer to our search. Learn- 
ing to read is a complex task; no one 
device will be effective for all skills at all 
times for all learners. We need to learn 
to be specific in our application of 
technique. 
A Responsibility 

In addition to these implications for 
method, materials, and organization of 
reading clinics of the future, our chang- 
ing society also places an added responsi- 
bility on clinic workers. Clinics must be- 
come the spawning ground of new and 
imaginative research into the nature of 
the reading process, what it means to chil- 
dren, and how it can best be nurtured. We 
are in a more favorable position than 
other educational workers when it comes 
to planning and executing such research. 
Unfortunately, it seems to me that we are 
failing to use our opportunities. Current 
research has fallen into a rut; it is either 
sterile, or it offers over-simplified pan- 
aceas. If we are to meet the challenge of 
changing society, we must learn to ask 
more imaginative questions than we have 
asked. We cannot find answers before we 
ask the questions. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Future Trends in Testing and 
Treatment” 


MARIAN K. HARVIE 


To be effective, reading clinics must 
reflect both the findings of research and 
the changing needs and aims of educa- 
tion. As word recognition and compre- 
hension skills became more clearly de- 
fined, our testing procedures became more 
definite and precise. As the relationship 
between child development and reading 
became apparent, exploration went far 
beyond the academic field into the envir- 
onmental, emotional, and social areas. 
Now the schools are faced with such 
radical changes in society that it is difficult 
to establish and work towards definite 
goals. Since this dilemma comes at a time 
when we need well-adjusted, thoroughly 
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educated, thinking citizens, the situation 
is critical. If we are to win the battle of 
minds between East and West, some re- 
evaluation of procedure and emphasis ap- 
pears to be essential. 

Before proposing some topics as a basis 
for discussion, it might be helpful to ex- 
_ the organization of the Toronto 

ard of Education Child Guidance 
Clinic. 

The purpose of the Reading Division 
is four-fold: (1) to analyze the reading 
difficulty of individual pupils and to plan 
and supervise appropriate programs; (2) 
to review tests, materials, and methods 
with the teacher in such a way that her 
understanding of this and similar prob- 
lems will be increased; (3) to note symp- 
toms of emotional maladjustment or neu- 
rolcgical damage, which might be of 
value to the psychiatrist or psychologist; 
(4) to interview parents, who are unwill- 
ing or unable to see beyond the academic 
difficulty. 

Regardless of the nature of the reading 
clinic, clinicians are in a position to know 
the basic factors which contribute to read- 
ing difficulty and thus have more than 
—— responsibility for the solution of 
schoo —— These problems are not 
new. For years, the schools have been 
combatting the effects of a changing soci- 
ety, but always in the hope that conditions 
would return to normal. Now we realize 
that unrest, with all its implications for 
education, is likely to increase rather than 
diminish. 

Any course of action must be governed 
by the basic needs of our . As we 
are well aware, in an unsettled world they 
need to have security; in a society of weak- 
ened standards and traditions, they need to 
think critically. If these needs are to be 
satisfied, our pupils must have such justi- 
fiable confidence in their ability that they 
derive satisfaction from achievement, 
have the courage to —_ social responsi- 
bility and are challenged, rather than dis- 
mayed, by differences of opinion. Why 
do some of our children lack this type of 
security? How can we help them to de- 
for it? What approaches should be 
emphasized in clinics and schools? With- 
in the limits of this paper, some sugges- 
tions will be given under the general 


headings of evaluation and testing, school 
programs and reading interests. 


Evaluation and Testing 


Evaluation and testing involves an ap- 
— of the reading status and all the 
actors which might contribute to academic 
or personality difficulty. In reviewing some 
of these factors, it is with the generally 
accepted understanding that the problem 
may be due to a number of minor causes 
and that children react very much like 
adults. Some of them go down under ad- 
versity; others rise to the heights because 
of it. 

Our first responsibility is to analyze the 
various skills and to determine the reader 
level at which the pupil can read so com- 
fortably and successfully that he is able to 
respond intellectually and emotionally to 
the content. Although standardized tests 
are necessary and helpful for these pur- 
poses, in the future we might make much 
more use of informal procedures. Through 
gtaded paragraphs, we can estimate not 
only the instructional level but also the 
independent, frustration, and listening 
levels. 

As the child reads, we might note some 
of the following: symptoms of distress 
related to reading, such as finger point- 
ing, undue articulation, tension and dif- 
ficult breathing; signs of emotional malad- 
justment, such as failure to answer infer- 
ential questions, wriggling, day dreaming, 
and relatively r comprehension after 
silent reading; indications of neurological 
damage, such as unwarranted breakdowns, 
perseveration in word attack and answers, 
distractibility and difficulty with visual 
control; suggestions of home pressure, 
such as lack of interest, fear of making 
errors, broad sounds of letters, and em- 
phasis on oral reading. 

In the future, we must be prepared for 
more brain-damaged children. With ad- 
vances in medical care, babies who form- 
erly would have died, are now surviving 
and entering our schools. Even if they are 
normal intellectually and physically, they 
may be so emotionally and educationally 
handicapped that specialized instruction 
will be required. If these children are to 
be diagnosed early, then we must request 
or take case histories which would tackeds 
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significant data of conditions before, dur- 
ing and after birth. If there is reason to 
sus damage, then a complete neurolog- 
ical examination should be urged. Since 
reports of such examinations frequently 
are delayed or are inconclusive, we may 
have to take independent and immediate 
action. With help, an understanding class- 
room teacher can manage these children 
by so modifying the environment and 
materials that concentration and self-con- 
trol are possible. But this is not enough. 
In view of the expected increase in num- 
ber, we should urge the educational au- 
thorities to provide special classes, suitable 
materials, and well trained teachers for 
the brain-damaged child. 

The clinician may have to delve much 
more deeply into the whole area of inse- 
curity and emotional disturbances as re- 
lated factors in reading disabilities. We 
have had and will continue to have severe 
cases caused by some situation which pre- 
vents the child from giving the type of 
attention essential for learning. 

If we are to help children develop con- 
fidence we must work more closely with 
parents. The home of today presents a 
paradox. Parents and their children gather 
around television instead of sharing stor- 
ies and books. At the same time, parents 
are more aware of grade expectations and 
are more vocal in their demand for prog- 
ress. 
Although rather controversial, we might 
give more thought to mixed dominance 
and muscular co-ordination. Even if we 
accept the premise that there is little rela- 
tionship between these conditions and 
reading disability, we still have to con- 
sider work habits, confidence and emo- 
tional adjustment. When trying a power 
test in spelling, one little boy reproduced 
the first ten words laboriously, but cor- 
rectly. Then, writing, spelling, and dis- 
position deteriorated so noticeably that 
the test had to be discontinued. After a 
brief rest, we started again, with the same 
pattern. When the teacher reduced his 
written work to a minimum, behavior, 
work habits, and achievement improved 
tapidly. With this boy, tests of peripheral 
dominance showed a definite - lenaia 
for the right hand but performance on the 
Van Riper board indicated considerable 


confusion. When we find a pupil with 
this problem, what do we conclude? Is the 
difficulty a symptom of general malad- 
justment, neurological immaturity, or 
mild brain damage? Since many retarded 
readers have the same problem, is there a 
need for further investigation into causal 
factors and treatment ? 


School Programs 


The first of these areas is reading readi- 
ness. If we are to prevent the wastage in 
academic achievement and mental health 
of our children, the field of readiness for 
beginning reading warrants more serious 
attention. We are all too familiar with the 
intelligent but immature pupils, who 
flounder and lose interest or confidence in 
these early stages. If readiness tests and 
the diagnostic sections of work books were 
analyzed and the findings used for con- 
structive teaching, many problems might 
be averted. 

But we know that pupils may have all 
the basic abilities and yet have no interest 
in books or genuine desire to read. This 
desire may be more difficult to arouse be- 
cause many children have formed the habit 
of looking at television where there is lit- 
tle need for accurate listening or vivid 
imagination. Therefore an increasing num- 
ber of pupils may — diagnosis and 
more training in the ability to follow the 
sequence of a story and to interpret pic- 
tures. 

Marion Monroe's picture-story test for 
language, which is described in Growing 
into Reading,’ is helpful for clinicians 
but rather long and involved for class- 
room use. When administered in a casual, 
simplified form, this test has proved to be 
so illuminating to teachers that there 
might be value in attempting to shorten 
and standardize it. This could be done by 
the following procedure: (1) select pic- 
tures which are suitable for six-year olds; 
(2) establish four levels, such as enum- 
eration, seeing action or reaction, giving 
the reason behind the action or reaction, 
and describing what happened before and 
after the events in the picture; (3) stand- 
ardize acceptable answers for each level; 
(4) conduct research to determine the 


‘Marion Monroe. Growing into Reading. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 1951. 
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correlation between the achievement level 
and ultimate progress in reading. The 
final result might be a practical combina- 
tion of Marion Monroe's contribution and 
the picture items on the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon tests. 

Since research and our own experience 
indicate that boys have more difficulty 
than girls do in the initial stages of read- 
ing, would we have the courage—and it 
would require courage—to grapple with 
the problem more realistically? In nearly 
all investigations there have been such 
over-lapping and variations within the 
sexes that authorities are cautious about 
making generalizations. However, certain 
differences are too apparent to be ignored. 
In physical and language development, 
six-year-old boys lag bY approximately one 
year. Because of different interests and 
pre-school experiences, they may not find 
materials which are based on family life 
quite as satisfying. Boys seem to be more 
conscious of school and home pressure 
and thus suffer from feelings of guilt or 
resentment, which further impede learn- 
ing. In all probability, boys react more 
forcibly to a sense of inadequacy which 
would account, in part, for the high per- 
centages reported by reading clinics. 

What can we do to ensure that our boys 
are more successful? Keeping individual 
differences in mind, there seems to be a 
need for conclusive evidence on the rela- 
tive merits of at least three approaches: 
delaying reading until Grade II; provid- 
ing a concentrated readiness program; 
catering specifically to their interests. Until 
the superiority of one approach is estab- 
lished in several research centers and 
given wide publicity, parents would not 
accept, and administrators could not en- 
force, any unusual policy. In spite of all 
the problems involved, we might try to 
set up experiments which would lead to 
some definite conclusions. 

Once children have started to read, we 
should take every opportunity of empha- 
sizing the necessity of a developmental 
program. If children are to grow through 
reading, they must be able to share ideas 
and experiences with their classmates. 
Otherwise, in the name of education, we 
are responsible for an increasing sense of 
insecurity. Unless pupils are relatively free 
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of word recognition and comprehension 
difficulties, they cannot reach the stage of 
emotional and intellectual reactions which 
mould ideas and social concepts. 


Reading Interests 

How are we to gauge the effectiveness 
of both group and individual programs? 
Among other things, we might summarize 
the studies on children’s interests, which 
emphasize the basic differences between 
bright, average, and dull children, and 
between boys and girls of various ages. 
We might provide lists of the high-inter- 
est low-vocabulary books, which are suit- 
able for reluctant readers. We might 
request our publishers to forward the 
names of suitable, available books to the 
schools. We might urge principals to 
reserve one section of the library for dis- 
abled readers. In our experience, teachers 
are anxious to give the right book to the 
right child but frequently cannot locate 
appropriate material. 

In this paper, we have discussed several 
means of helping children to develop 
security and critical thinking. Since the 
future is so uncertain, we might agree 
with the old lady who said, “There are 
only two lasting bequests which we can 
leave our children; the one is roots; the 
other is wings.” 


9. For Reading Supervisors 
a. In Practices and Materials 
CLARE B. ROUTLEY 


The year 1942 marked the beginning 
of the Atomic Age. However, it was three 
years later when the first effective use was 
made of atomic power when Hiroshima 
was destroyed. This event, as staggering 
as it was at that time, appeared insignifi- 
cant when compared to the launching by 
the USSR of the first satellite weighing 
184 pounds in October, 1957. The great 
Space Age had begun. Surely this feat of 
great astonishment which showed that the 
Western Nations had lost their first race 
with the Soviet could not be surpassed. 
Soon after the birth of this new age, a 
second satellite carrying a white dog was 
launched in orbit around the earth. Both 
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events were symbols of a great new age 
in science, an era of keen competition 
between the scientists of Russia and the 
scientists of the rest of the world. Since 
then, several other objects have been 
launched and, at the moment, both Rus- 
sia and the United States have objects in 
orbit around the sun. 


Effects of Atomic and Space Ages 


Although the basic science on which 
these scientific feats depended was formu- 
lated over 300 years ago by Sir Isaac 
Newton, these early achievements of the 
Space Age were dazzling. They set men 
thinking as never before. Men and boys, 
and women, too, with a flare for science 
and investigation invaded libraries for 
any information to extend their knowl- 
edge of nuclear energy. Reading to them 
became a purposeful activity. They read 
avidly anything available on atomic en- 
ergy, intercontinental ballistics, and mis- 
siles. They searched for information 
which would aid them in making impor- 
tant predictions. When would rockets 
carrying men reach the moon? How long 
before we shall learn if humans are living 
on Venus and Mars? Will spaceships 
some day travel from planet to planet? 
When will explorers claim these planets 
for their countries as did Cartier and 
Columbus ? And a woman wondered when 
she might expect her husband, a space- 
man, to bring her some lettuce from 
Jupiter. Such challenging problems called 
for mature readers who could read 
quickly, extensively, and with deep pene- 
tration and wide understanding. 


Predicted Changes in Living 


The wheels of science move rapidly and 
already the dazzling wonders of the 
Atomic Age and the Space Age cease to 
confound us. We have been told to expect 
that the rate of social, economic, and 
political change in the next fifty years 
will rise to a rate we have never experi- 
enced in the history of the world. Shortly, 
talking satellites will speed around the 
world. Facsimile copies of our letters to 
Europe will be flashed in a moment across 
the Atlantic. European television will be 
instantly available on our screens. Soon, 
one will be able to leave New York or 


Toronto on a Friday evening, spend the 
week-end in Paris, and return in time for 
work on Monday morning. 

Recently, a million dollar computing 
machine was put on the market. It was 
already obsolete before the first purchase 
of one of them was made and other 
machines on drafting boards had more 
potential. Each of these machines could 
do the work of many men. Therefore, 
we may expect that automation will re- 
place, not only muscle power, but to some 
extent mental power as well. However, 
the increasing use of machinery and the 
technical skill needed will result in greater 
not lesser demand for people to perform 
at high levels of competence. 

Food manufacturers tell us that foods 
unknown today will occupy much of the 
space in supermarkets in a short time. 
Also, many foods will come to us in 
capsules for quick consumption. The pre- 
paration of meals will occupy much less 
time for the housewife. Advances in 
medicine will conquer many of the dread 
diseases and there will be new ways to 
replace worn-out human parts. The aver- 
age life span of man will continue to 
increase in each decade. Adults will live 
longer and work fewer hours each day. 
There will be many more leisure hours to 
fill in with profitable reading. 


The Future Teaching of Reading 


How will these dazzling achievements 
of the Atomic Age and the Space Age 
affect the teaching of reading? If auto- 
mation demands greater competence of 
the individual, have teachers any responsi- 
bility? Will increased leisure time place 
more demands upon the school? 

Well do you supervisors and consult- 
ants know the cry that followed after the 
launching of the first satellite. We were 
told that we must tighten our belts educa- 
tionally, toughen our courses, lengthen the 
school day, and place greater emphasis on 
the teaching of science. In fact, the critics 
would have us make learning so difficult 
that only the most able learners would 
complete their education. However, we 
must remember that the schools today be- 
long to the twentieth century and must 
remain a part of contemporary society. We 
cannot adopt get-tough policies when 
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modern society does not want them, but 
we can and we must keep alert to the new 
societal changes and advance as the world, 
too, moves forward. 

It seems emp to ask what the 
teaching profession is doing to prepare 
children to live in this changing world. 
We should, first of all, recognize the needs 
of the times and not necessarily discard 
the old because it is old, or adopt the new 
because it is new. Certainly, the major 
duty of the teacher if she wishes to meet 
the challenge ahead is to develop in all 
children the highest level of intellectual 
competence of which they are capable. 
Perhaps, the first task which the reading 
teacher must do is to teach effectively and 
adequately the basic reading skills. Super- 
visors and consultants have an important 
role to perform here because graduates of 
Teachers’ Colleges where professional 
training is limited to a year or less are 
sometimes unaware of these skills. Others, 
who may be conversant with the skills, 
feel inadequate and insecure about the 
techniques of teaching them. Also, super- 
visors should never assume that the teach- 
ers whom they supervise are conversant 
with all the phases of a developmental 
reading program. In-service courses in 
reading early in the new school year for 
all new teachers appointed to the staff 
must be held. 


The Development of Critical Thinking 


In the decade ahead, increasing em- 
phasis will be placed on the development 
of critical thinking. In a world that is fast 
heading toward the conquest of outer 
— and unexplored planets, there is a 
challenge for mature and thoughtful 
readers. Training in clear thinking must 
begin in first grade and continue through 
senior high school and college. Clarity of 
thinking in pupils results from skillful 
questioning. In fact, adept oe 
has always been fundamental to good 
teaching. Good questioning should direct 
the child in constructive thinking toward 
a definite and desired end. Furthermore, 
good questioning should develop in the 
a skill and readiness in the use of 
anguage. Supervisors must train their 
teachers to prepare stimulating and well- 
thought-out questions prior to the directed 
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reading lesson. As the lesson proceeds the | 


pupils should be e 


tions of the teacher and of each other. 


Reading to Call Forth the Highest 
Intellectual Effort 


Orrin Smith, U. S. teacher of physics, 
was presented with a Golden Key at the 
AASA in Atlantic City in February. The 
ceremony recognized Dr. Smith as a model 
for other teachers. It is said that he has 
no use for loafers and time-wasters. His 
students think him fabulous and fascinat- 
ing. He is a man of vast intelligence and 
in teaching he uses humor and sarcasm. 
He coaxes and wheedles his students to 
think for themselves. He urges them to be 
curious, to use their minds, to think, to 
search, to imagine. He exhorts them not 
to take things told to them for granted, 
but to question them. With the exception 
of the use of sarcasm, the other methods 
and tricks-of-the-trade of Dr. Smith might 
well be copied by all teachers. We all see 
classes of bright boys and girls who are 
capable of far greater intellectual effort 
than the schools call upon them to make. 
A far too common weakness, too, is that 
pupils are not taught to listen attentively. 


Attention to Individualized Reading 


Teachers in the future must pay more 
attention to individualized nel pro- 
grams. Grouping must'’be planned to meet 
the needs of all pupils. Even gifted chil- 
dren may be retarded readers. Other 
gifted children may be reading below 
their potentialities. If this situation is al- 
ieait te continue, these able learners may 
become under-achievers. A teacher re- 
cently said that she considered herself 
fortunate because of her class of thirty- 
five, some thirty were in the middle 
group, three able learners — little 
of her time, and two retarded readers 
were so slow that she spent little time with 
them. Supervisors and consultants must be 
constantly on the alert to see that no child 
is neglected during the reading periods. 

To meet the unprecedented demands in 
reading which the changing characteristics 
of our age will demand, there must be 
more research, more experimentation, 
more testing, and increased use of clinical 
procedures. The best of the New Castle 
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Plan, the Joplin Plan, and all other plans 
must be made available for teachers in 
order that a sound developmental pro- 
gram may be followed. 


Materials for the Future 


Improved and increased facilities for 
travel will bring the peoples of the world 
much closer together. One can be in 
Toronto today, in London tomorrow, and 
in Delhi the next day. Another may have 
the products of several countries served 
at his dinner table. As this constant 
broadening of outlook continues there 
will be wider rsonal contacts. The 
traveller will need more and more infor- 
mation to help him understand the world 
in which he lives. 

The increasing use of leisure time will 
send more and more readers to the libraries 
in a search for books to increase their 
speed and comprehension. They will wish 
to improve their reading habits by means 
of equipment such as tachistoscopes, rate 
controllers, training films, and prepared 
test materials. 

Children will require books which cap- 
ture their interest and fire their imagina- 
tion. The five-year-old who watches space- 
ships on television, who hears his father 
discuss future methods of transportation, 
or who listens to his mother extol the 
flavors of the colorfully packaged new 
foods in the supermarket will soon be- 
come bored with stories of father, mother, 
sister, and brother on a visit to the coun- 
try. He will demand books of higher 
interest level which, at the same time, re- 
tain some control on vocabulary. In these 
books, of course, there must be full-color 
illustrations that add zest to living. 


Reading Teachers of Grade A Quality 


A vital need of the future will be read- 
ing teachers who inspire their pupils to 
read, who encourage questions from in- 
quiring minds, and who kindle imagina- 
tions and whet appetites for reading. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the boy who has a 
teacher who develops in him the thrill of 
learning from wo: the excitement of 
discovering new things, the desire of ex- 
ploring new situations, and the satisfac- 
tion which comes from reading a good 
book to a satisfying conclusion. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Through the Looking Glass” 


MARION FRANCIS 


As a beginning, I would like to read 
to you the last paragraph from one of the 
most enchanting books of our childhood 
and, through it, relate my talk to some 
of the implications of a changing society 
for future practices in the enjoyment of 
reading. “Lastly, she pictured to herself 
how this same little sister of hers would, 
in the aftertime, be herself a grown 
woman, and how she would 4eep through 
all her riper years, the simple and loving 
heart of her childhood, and how she 
would gather about her other little chil- 
dren, and make their eyes bright and 
eager with many a strange tale, perhaps 
even with the dream of wonderland of 
long ago, and how she would fee/ with 
all their simple sorrows, and find a p/eas- 
ure in their simple joys, remembering her 
own child-life and the happy summer 
days.”"? 

Let us look closely at the key words in 
this delightful last paragraph of Lewis 
Carroll's “Alice in Wonderland.” Pic- 
tured (to herself), keep (through all her 
riper years), gather (other little children), 
make (bright and eager), the dream, feel, 
pleasure, remembering. Was ever a pata- 
graph written which more beautifully 
expressed the case for reading in these 
exciting years, when now we are on the 
verge of finding out what is on the other 
side of the moon, the weather on Mars, 
and the power of the atom; years when 
radio ual Galeiliies are an ever-present 
substitute for reading? How poverty- 
stricken and empty would our culture 
become if we struck from life the inner 
pictures, the dream, the eagerness of little 
children (and adults), the fee/ or sensi- 
tivity to appreciate, and finally the remem- 
bering and, in its place, put only listening 
and looking and vicarious living, instead 
of creating and contributing to life's full- 
est. Before the age of Sputnik, Lewis 
Carroll, a mathematician, knew exactly the 
delight and charm needed by his own 
little girl. 





‘Lewis Carroll—Last paragraph of “Alice in Won- 
derland.” 
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It behooves us to beware, lest in this 
rapidly changing society, we remove the 
magic and bereave the imagination. Let 
us not shatter the child’s image of Red 
Riding Hood or ruin the story of David 
and Goliath. Let us not fashion Santa 
Claus and the Easter Bunny so realistically 
that we destroy the fun and the dream. Let 
us instill in the child the desire “to watch 
his leaden soldiers go” and send his “ships 
in fleets, all up and down among the 
sheets.” 

Librarians tell us the trend is away from 
the light romance—the “I Love Lucy” 
type is satisfied by television, and the read- 
ing public is turning to sciences, lands 
and peoples, and the classics. Children 
deplete the libraries of Sleeping Beauty, 
Cinderella, etc., often before each show- 
ing of the play. One child recently said to 
his librarian friend, on returning Robin 
Hood, ‘‘Oh, the book was so much better 
than the television show.” 

It is true that television enlarges the 
child’s interests, but what it does not do 
is help the child be creative. Once the 
story is seen on television, it is forever 
imprinted on his mind. Stories must be 
read first so that the child may be free to 
set his own stage and form his own 
characters. 

Would that all children could thrill to 
the excitement and joy of the printed 
page! This is my plea. 


Evaluation and Testing Child Growth in 
Reading 


Is this modern era presenting us with 
so Many new tools and tests, materials and 
methods, do's and don'ts, that we are 
becoming gadget-and-goal minded, rather 
than heart-and-soul minded? Are we de- 
veloping a breed of teachers who worship 
at the throne of the I.Q., who are certain 
that unless mental age and reading age 
tally in years—and months—something 
certainly is wrong? Too long we have at- 
tempted to match intellect and achieve- 
ment. How do we evaluate or test imag- 
ination, interest, drive, creativity, talent, 
enjoyment, love of the beautiful, per- 
sonality, ability to get along alone as well 
as in a group? No, I would not throw out 
the I.Q., the mental age, the reading age, 
the social age, and all our other finely 


developed tools, for they, too, are here 
to stay; they are supportive and service- 
able, useful tools but only tools. Surely 
they require a longer and deeper look, 
very careful scrutiny when it comes to at- 
tempting to measure a child's reading 
skills, his potential level, his daily joys 
and frustrations. 

How well we can agree with Edgar A. 
Doll when he states, ‘There are in reality 
four 1.Q.’s which must be recognized as 
factors of achievement: 

1. Intelligence Quotient . . . a measure 
of brightness—not of capacity. 

2. Inner Quest . . . made up of aspira- 
tions and values which produce 
‘drive’. 

3. Ideal Qualities . . . traits of person- 
ality . . . which enable the individual to 
achieve peace of mind. 

4. Innate Quirks . . . the obstacles that 
lie between us and fulfillment.’”* 

Is evaluation and testing really neces- 
sary? Of course we have no dispute here 
for we must know where to start. But we 
must be very careful not to consider the 
child’s starting line as his marking time 
line. We never can measure al/ the child 
knows, nor yet how rapidly an exciting 
new interest and adventure may lead him 
upward and outward. How oe, we 
find teachers testing for the sake of test- 
ing, for classifying, for placing children 
in neat little boxes, for the records, for 
the Inspector, for personal satisfaction, 
etc. Much of this valuable time might bet- 
ter be spent in discovering: 

1. If the child reads — eagerly, with 
delight ? 

2. What he reads? 

3. How much time he reads? 

4. Why he reads? 

How prevalent and how serious is this 
reading problem, this problem that some- 
one has said is causing more concern to 
more people today than space travel and 
major-league baseball? This will be dis- 
cussed at this convention, in the press, on 
radio and television, in the professional 
literature, citing it as one of the major 
causes of the rise in delinquency, the lack 
of skilled engineers, good teachers, etc. 
How do we, in the Sun Parlor of Canada, 
feel about this? Are we concerned? Yes, 


~ 2Edgar A. Doll, “The Four 1.Q.’s,"” 24, Oct., 1957, 
p. 56. 
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for we are probably placing more em- 
phasis on the teaching of reading than on 
any other subject in the curriculum. Ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of our children 
are failing in reading. This is not good, 
but it is certainly no cause for despair. 
What is cause for alarm is the major 
cause of reading failure. One day recently, 
] pulled from the file all the cases referred 
whose last name started with the initial 
“B’—133 in all. One-quarter of these 
were more than one year retarded in read- 
ing and had at least normal mental ability, 
i.e., one-quarter of all the various types of 
cases submitted for special help were re- 
ferred due to serious reading difficulty and 
well over 50 per cent of these were failing 
due to over-anxious parents or teachers, 
parents and teachers who were enforcing 
rather than unfolding the desire to read. 
But what of the 85 per cent of our ele- 
mentary school pk nl not failing in 
reading—what of them? How many of 
these children really enjoy reading—how 
many of them will, in later life, actually 
constitute the so-called reading public? 

Let us surround our children with 
books, picture-books, story books, poetry 
books, fun-and-fact books, too-good-to- 
miss books—books everywhere, so that the 
child can’t help seeing them at home and 
at school. Place him in an environment 
where he realizes that his people and his 
teachers are eager to turn the pages of 
books and do so constantly. A child nur- 
tured on such a diet, in such an atmos- 
phere, where books are read to him at all 
ages and where, because he is growing in 
interests and tastes, will have nothing stop 
him from finding out for himself. 

The wise teacher guides her charges in 
three almost simultaneous activities, that 
of talking, writing, and reading. Through 
these three functions, the child can learn 
to express himself by bringing to the act 
of reading his own ideas and thoughts. 

The following is an example of a little 
girl, age nine, Grade four, who needed 
this kind of help to release the results 
of good teaching. Patsy was referred “ 
cause it looked as if she would fail i 
spite of her suspected ability. Vision, 
hearing, 1.Q. test results, were all normal. 
She had moved frequently and somehow 
couldn't continue to find her place in so 


many changing environments. Together, 
we told a story of a fictitious little - 
while Patsy was encouraged to draw. Thi 
indicating, was her drawing—the Gite 
of Hearts, the Mad Hatter, Alice, the 
Rabbit, etc. She had read parts of the 
story, seen it on television, but never 
expressed it. Soon she was talking about 
it to me, then later to her class. Nothing 
basically wrong here—she merely needed 
an opportunity to express herself and be- 
come a needed part of the group. 

If we are to surround and interest the 
child in the cultural wealth of our heri- 
tage, we must look to our librarians and 
and libraries as a continuing source of 
help. Let us develop school programs 
which bring the children into frequent 
contact with the library so that they regard 
the library a joyous place with friendly, 
helpful people. 


Teacher Training 


You are ‘‘the bow,” you, the teacher, 
are the source of inspiration, you and the 
parent set the stage for success—or fail- 
ure—for love of books or loss of learning 
power. No reading program, present or 
future, is any stronger than its individual 
teaching force. Unless our teachers can 
catch the gleam, have a deep well-spring 
of inner resources, and a burning A 
to spread the flames of devotion to read- 
ing, the future generations will be im- 
poverished and dwell in the land of 
famine. Our children may visit Mars, leap 
from galaxy to galaxy, but unless we allow 
them a free spirit and a vivid imagina- 
tion, they will have nothing to take with 
them and remain forever earthbound. 

We must, therefore, greatly strengthen 
our teacher-training programs, filling 
them with content subjects to the extent 
that we give teachers an abundant back- 
ground, a rich sense of the appreciation, 
that they might be able to enthuse their 
children with such a growing sense of 
wonder and curiosity that no limit or 
premium can ever be placed on the grow- 
ing imagination. Skills alone are insuf- 
ficient. We are in great danger of train- 
ing teachers who know a great deal about 
teaching, but who have nothing to teach. 
Courses in methodology are gaining 
ground at such a rapid rate that we are 
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training young teachers in the “tricks of 
the trade” rather than giving them the 
materials for the job. 

H. E. Elborn, superintendent of teacher 
training for Ontario, when he spoke to 
the Conference on Creative English in 
Toronto, July, 1957, asserted that “there 
were four sources of help for this life- 
long task of teaching: 

(1) Formal instruction; (2) Persistent 
reading; (3) Cultural interest; (4) Cons- 
tant practice.” 

He concluded by stating that “the 
teacher of English must know children, 
he must speak and write well, and be a 
reader himself, and he must have skill in 
linking life with his teaching of lan- 


guage. 

Mr. Diltz, Dean of the Ontario College 
of Education, in his recent talk in our 
city, claimed that teacher-training pro- 
gtams at the secondary school level for 
the fall of this year planned to reduce the 
time spent on skills and place much more 
emphasis on academic content. 

Surely with men such as these giving 
leadership to our teacher-training pro- 
grams geared to the growth of the hu- 
manities, we may develop students with a 
larger view than—oh, look, see, see, come, 
come. 

“Through the Looking Glass’ then to 
the future of children’s growth in reading, 
let us take heart, for more children are 
reading more and better books. But let us 
reach out now to all children, to awaken 
the imagination, to stretch the intellect, to 
arouse the curiosity, for “The interests 
with which children come to school are 
merely the starting point for guidance, 
but the interests with which they leave 
school are a measure of our teaching.* 


"Dora Smith—48th Year Book, “National Society 
for the Study of Education,” Part II. 





10. TV Section 


Television, Books, and Scholastic 
Performance 


ARTHUR S. MCDONALD 


Conflicting reports have been pub- 
lished from time to time concerning the 
relationship of the amount of televiewing 
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to school marks. Similarly, there has been | we 


much speculation about the relationship of 
televiewing to reading. The most recent 
studies have shown virtually no relation- 
ship between amount of televiewing and 
scholastic performance. Writers have also 
concurred in the view that there is more 
reading done today than a decade ago. 
Some have even concluded that this in- 
creased reading is due to television. 

There is a possibility that, in previous 
studies, any ase ps between time 
spent televiewing and scholastic perform- 
ance was masked by the middle range of 
the sample distribution. Accordingly, this 
present study was designed to investigate 
the admitted TV viewing patterns of the 
top and bottom 27 per cent groupings of 
a representative sample of high-school stu- 
dents. The division into these groups was 
made on the basis of scholastic perform- 
ance. Kelley has shown that this type of 
grouping gives the best discrimination. In 
this report, the upper 27 per cent of the 
sample will henceforth be designated as 
the High-Achiever group. The lowest 27 
per cent will be termed the Low-Achiever 
group. 

This study surveyed, by means of coded 
questionnaires, the amount of time high- 
school students claimed to devote to tele- 
vision and the programs they said they 
regularly watched. There were 1650 stu- 
dents in grades 10 to 12 in high schools in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and the Albany 
area who were used in the study. 

The average viewing time claimed by 
the entire survey group was 13.5 hours a 
week. This corresponds closely with 
Witty's findings. The mean time = 
by the High-Achiever group in watching 
television was 8.5 hours a week. The 
Low-Achiever group spent 19 hours a 
week televiewing. Although the difference 
between the two groups in mean viewing 
time is statistically highly significant, the 
relationship to scholastic achievement 
within the groups is relatively low. This 
finding accords with most of the previous 
studies. 

The twenty television programs most 
often listed by the High-Achiever group 





‘Paul Witty and Paul Kinsella, “Children and TV 
—A Ninth Report,” Elementary English, XXXV, Nov., 
1958, pp. 450.56. 
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| were (in order of frequency of mention) : 





1. Maverick 11. American 

2. Loretta Young Bandstand 

3. Perry Como 12. Real McCoys 

4, Father Knows 13. Dinah Shore 
Best 14. Dick Clark 

5. Steve Allen 15. Whirley Birds 

6. Ozzie and 16. Gunsmoke 

Harriet 17. Lawrence Welk 

7. Sunset Strip 18. Saturday Night 

8. Movies Theater 
(unspecified ) 19. Sugarfoot 


9. Bob Cummings 20. Playhouse 90 
10. Wagon Train 
The twenty programs listed most fre- 


quently by the Low-Achiever group were: 


1. Movies 10. Wyatt Earp 
(unspecified ) 11. Arthur Murray 

2. American 12. Highway Patrol 
Bandstand 13. Perry Como 

3. Dick Clark 14. Loretta Young 

4. Maverick 15. Wagon Train 

5. Ozzie and 16. Real McCoys 
Harriet 17. Sugarfoot 

6. Shock Theater 18. Cheyenne 

7. Rifleman 19. Father Knows 

8. Peter Gunn Best 


9. Sunset Strip 20. Sea Hunt 

Using the Flanagan method, certain TV 
programs were found to discriminate be- 
tween the High and Low Achievers. 
Because of the Spree og of Mil- 
waukee students in the sample, only Mil- 
waukee respondents were used to select 

rograms of this nature. The responses of 
the students in the Chicago and Albany 
areas were then used to validate these 
programs as discriminators of scholastic 
performance. Eleven programs were 
shown to have predictive validity of 
moderate power. 

It is interesting to note that the high 
achievers do not, on the average, claim to 
view television as much as do either the 
low achievers or those in the middle of 
the scholastic range. Furthermore, the high 
achievers in the sample listed a greater 
number of television programs which 
demanded a purposeful, intellective ap- 
proach. 

In general, it may also be said (within 
the limitations of the sampling used) that 
the low achievers named a greater num- 
ber of programs with conventional hero 
and villain plots. Many of this group ap- 
parently sit glued for hours at a time to 
their TV screens watching programs 
which make little, if any demand, upon 
their intellects. 

Although there are educational tele- 
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vision channels available in Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the survey shows practically 
no claimed regular free-time use of them. 
Only 25 of the 1460 students in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago claimed to regularly 
watch programs which appear on these 
educational TV stations. Of the programs 
on commercial television which may be 
classified as educational in nature or con- 
tent, only a minority of the high achievers 
admitted watching any of them regularly. 

Claimed reading habits of the students 
in the survey differed significantly. The 
High-Achiever group reported an aver- 
age of 4 hours a week spent in reading 
books not connected with class assign- 
ments or school work. The Low-Achiever 
group claimed a mean of 1.1 hours a week 
on voluntary reading. 

In this study, the books claimed as read 
by the students were classified in one of 
the following two categories: “academic, 
theoretical, cultural, and classic:"’ or “‘cur- 
rent events, popular and best sellers, ad- 
venture.’ These categories had previously 
been established on 4 priori grounds by 
Stern et al. and used in a study of college 
students.? 

Based on Stern's findings, the assump- 
tion was made that high achievers would, 
in the main, be characterized by highly 
purposeful and intellectual activities, with 
a lesser interest in purely recreational type 
reading. 

Books listed by students in the sample 
groups were classified into the above cate- 
gories by a member of the Marquette 
University English artment. This in- 
structor had no knowledge of the students’ 
academic or television performance. The 
results follow: 

TABLE I BOOKS READ BY 
HIGH AND LOW ACHIEVERS 





PER CENT 

PREFERENCE 

High Low 

Achievers Achievers 

Academic, theoretical, 

cultural and classic 51 14 
Current events, popu- 
lar and best sellers, 

adventure 49 75 

Total 100 89 





*George Stern, Morris Stein, and B. S. Bloom, 
Methods in Personolity Assessment. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1956, pp. 181-83. 
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The relationships between these book 
categories (taken separately) and scholas- 
tic performance, computed in accordance 
with the procedure developed by Flana- 
gan, are of moderate magnitude. The 
relationship between the pattern of read- 
ing (both types of categories taken to- 
gether) and scholastic performance is of 
substantial size. This suggests that high 
achievers engage in voluntary reading 
which is more purposeful and intellective 
than that done by low achievers. 

The group in this study claiming the 
least voluntary reading, the Low-Achiever 
group, read more than surveys over the 
past decade have shown the adult popula- 
tion to read. Asheim notes that there are 
few adults in the U.S. who do much read- 
ing of a purely voluntary sort. Further- 
more, Bal sn shows a significant drop at 
the school-leaving point.® 

It may be that television is only part of 
a much larger problem. Certainly, it has 
received a great deal of (sometimes anx- 
ious) attention because of its great acces- 
sibility, the dramatic impact it seems to 
have made on leisure-time habits, and the 
ease with which children (and adults) can 
use it. But the real problem may result 
from what some observers have seen as 
the current stress on reducing the effort 
required for all activities. It cannot be 
denied that the bulk of television presen- 
tations do virtually all the work for the 
user. Perhaps, too, there is an element of 
guilt in some of the protestations. Some 
adults may be fearful that their children 
will emulate their practices rather than 
their admonitions. (Surveys show that 
average adult viewing time is about the 
same as the mean of this high school 
sample. ) 

Be that as it may, this survey showed 
that low achievers did relatively little 
voluntary reading. Most of this reading 
was of the ephemeral, low-demand type. 

It may be that both television activity 
and reading activity reflect the individual's 
degree of willingness to engage in highly 
purposeful, intellective activities. In part, 
this willingness would be based on in- 
dividual ability, taste, and discrimination 


‘Lester Asheim, “‘What do Adults Read?’ 55th 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 1955, pp. 7-9. 
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of excellence. These are largely attributes 
of training and education. Reading te. 
quires more ability than televiewing. Tele. 
viewing of serious, thought-provoking 
programs requires more ability, and much 
more active participation of the viewer 
than do shows of a stereotyped nature. 

Therefore, it may be said that watching 
television is not per se bad; reading is not 
per se good. It is true that reading can 
(and perhaps more often than television 
does) engage the mind of the reader and 
compel him to meet the author at least 
part way. It is also true that television can 
(and perhaps too often does) — 
time without occupying the mind of the 
viewer. Television can be a comforting 
distraction from the fatigues and anxieties 
of the day for one who has grappled with 
challenging problems; it can be an opiate 
for the drugged viewer who sits thought- 
lessly watching the flicker of the cathode 
tube. 

Reading of the academic, cultural, 
classic, theoretical type requires not only 
much more reading sbitity but also a more 
active approach by the reader. It involves 
more effort than does reading of the 
ephemeral sort. To successfully pursue this 
type of reading the student must have 
been trained to develop the essential read- 
ing skills, must have the motivation to seek 
essentially delayed-reward goals, and must 
have established goals which demand 
these energy-expending activities. 

Similarly, television programs of the 
cultural and theoretical class demand 
active participation by the viewer. He 
must be able to listen effectively and 
thoughtfully, assimilating what is worth- 
while to him in terms of his experiential 
background and current estimates of fu- 
ture growth needs. This type of listening 
ability, to a large extent, is the product 
of training. Many able students lack it. 
Perhaps most of the low achievers lack 
this ability. 

In view of the relatively little use which 
is currently being made of television pro- 
grams of the cultural and theoretical deat 
it seems idle to simply wish for more 
opera, travelogues, great plays, science, 
and other cultural offerings. As Asbell 
has pointed out, at the high cost of tele- 
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yision Offerings, sponsors are inclined to 
endorse the saying: “What most people 
want is what all people get.”’* 

Witty and others have pointed out the 
futility of simply deploring the possible 
evil effects of television or of wishfully 
thinking that everything will come out 
for the best. Properly utilized, television 
can be a means of broadening the vista of 
the student, of awakening new interests 
in him, of challenging him to grapple 
with the problems of the day. Such de- 
sirable effects are unlikely to occur by 
themselves. So long as viewing skill and 
taste are not highly developed in the 
majority of the viewing population, it 
is hard to imagine a majority audience 
viewing seriously. 

The survey results may be suggestive in 
this regard. Five of the programs listed by 
Witty and Kinsela® as favorite TV pro- 
grams of teachers are among those which 
discriminate the high-achieving students 
from the low-achievers. The other five of 
the teachers’ top ten were rarely listed by 
members of this sample. This may suggest 
the need for teachers to become aware of 
the difference between the types of pro- 
grams which they prefer and those pre- 
ferred by most of their students. It also 
may imply the need for teachers to make 
explicit to themselves the reasons why they 
prefer certain types of programs. 

Teachers should ask themselves what 
they are doing to teach students to separ- 
ate the chaff from the wheat of television 
programs. What are they doing in a sys- 
tematic way to improve the student's 
ability, taste, and discrimination of excel- 
lence? In this regard, Asheim points out 
that it is just as appropriate for educa- 
tion to help the student develop objective 
and critical standards to apply to what he 
sees on TV as it is to aid him in applying 
critical taste and objective standards to 
written works.® 

Brodbeck, in a recent report on uncon- 
scious effects of TV, movies, and comics, 
pointed out that parents and teachers can 
help to immunize children against bad 


‘Bernard Asbell, “TV Ratings: What They Really 
al Harper's Magazine, CCXVI, Sept., 1958, p. 

‘Witty and Kinsela, op. cif. 

"Nancy Larrick, editor, Reading in Action, Inter- 
Rational Reading Association Conlecnnes Proceedings, 
2, 1957. New York: Scholastic Magazines, 1957. p. 13. 


effects of television by putting into their 
reach a wide range of se and art, 
and by encouraging evaluation of what is 
seen and read. He reported that his re- 
search showed that stimulating use of 
evaluative thought lessened sheer emo- 
tional impact.’ 

If the assumptions put forth rather 
tentatively in this study are granted, then 
the problem becomes the larger one of 
training students to make the wisest and 
best use of resources available through all 
the media of communication. Students 
should be taught how to assess the com- 
pare values of short-term goals and 
ong-range goals. Teachers should seek to 
aid their students to define the outcomes 
they seek. They will also educate their 
students in ways of choosing media most 
appropriate for given objectives. In pur- 
suing these educational goals, television 
can be used as an aid to stimulate stu- 
dents to read books they might otherwise 
miss. Reading will be used to stimulate 
discussion and thought about what hap- 
pened to story content on television and 
why. Discussions and illustrations may be 
prepared to help students decide how to 
maintain a balanced program—not alone 
of television and reading—but of all their 
activities so as to best reach their defined 
objectives. 


b. Changes in Pupils’ Reading Interest 
Through Television Instruction 


NINA T. FLIERL 


This study of changing pupils’ reading 
interests is based on a televised series of 
weekly reading lessons produced over 
Station WRGB, Schenectady, New York 
in cooperation with the Mohawk-Hudson 
Council on Educational Television. The 
series, Read-To Find Out, aimed to stimu- 
late wide reading, to develop reading 
power, and to establish some new reading 
interests among pupils in the intermedi- 
ate grades. 

The conclusions presented are based on 
the writer's appraisal of students’ reading 
growth with whom she had contact, the 
teachers’ and librarians’ appraisals, and 
an informal written inventory of pupils’ 


~ ‘TArthur J. Brodbeck’s report on child studies os 
quoted in the New York Times. March 22, 1959. 
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interests before and after the series. Elab- 
orate statistical validation has not been 
made, other than to compile a chart sum- 
marizing the pupil intereSt inventory. 

Studies long have established the con- 
tribution which wide reading makes to the 
development of improved reading skill. 
The student who finds reading an enjoy- 
able task and reads invariably becomes 
more skilled in reading. 

Could wide reading and the broaden- 
ing of reading interests be stimulated and 
encouraged through television teaching? 
The writer and the series consultants be- 
lieved that this could be accomplished, 
and that this was an area in which tele- 
vision teaching could make a unique 
contribution. Previous experience with 
televised reading lessons indicated that 
even to show a book sent scores of 
youngsters scurrying to libraries in quest 
of that book. 

However, to have students acquire 
soundly based breadth in reading, it was 
not enough just to push books for books’ 
sake alone. Students needed an introduc- 
tion to fields of interest that might be 
outside their experience. A television les- 
son could accomplish this with a guest 
authority, an exhibit, or a special event. 
Then related teaching with vocabulary 
development and recommended books 
could encourage the student to pursue the 
particular interest area. Teachers’ guides 
suggested ways to develop this interest in 
the student's classroom. 

One lesson did this with early Egypt 
through an exhibit of Egyptian materials 
from the Metropolitan Museum collection 
on loan to the Albany Institute of History 
and Art. The curator of the Institute, in 
the interview, readily communicated her 
knowledge and enthusiasm for early 
Egypt. This part of the lesson had several 
new vocabulary words. In the follow-up 
teaching these were included in chart form 
so that students could be sure of the exact 
word with the correct spelling. Books 
recommended in this lesson included 
Mara, Daughter of the Nile by E. J. 
McGraw and Boy of the Pyramids by 
Ruth Fosdick Jones. However, the exhibit 
of genuine materials with explanations 
made the students aware that people had 
actually lived and been a part of this 
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early civilization. Then too, a tiny scarab | 


is seen better on a TV screen than even 
in a museum case. It was thrilling in that 


lesson to realize that 15,000 students could | 


be seeing this exhibit. The books from 
the lesson certainly took on considerably 
more meaning for young readers. 

In informal appraisals of the carry-over 
of television lessons to establishing the 
wide reading pattern, teachers and li- 


brarians were generally agreed that the | 


lessons had a definite effect. The study 
was done to obtain more definite infor- 
mation about changing pupils’ reading 
interests. 

Before the series began, a question. 
naire to determine present reading pat- 
terns and reading interests was given to 
approximately 1,500 fifth- and sixth-grade 
students who would be viewing the series. 
The questionnaires were administered by 
the classroom teachers. 

The questionnaires indicated that the 
favorite books at this time were horse 
stories, with 345 students numbering this 
as their first choice. The group second in 
favor was humorous stories, with 297 
students indicating this as their first 
choice. The interest areas which were go- 
ing to be developed in the series were 
considerably lower in the number of stu- 
dents listing them as a first reading choice 

United Nations books — 18, Science 
books — 114, Latin American books — 3, 
Near East-Egypt books -— 0, Biography 
books—51, Indian books—60, Mythology 
—24, and History—108. It was quite ap- 
parent that these subjects were much less 
appealing to students as a first reading 
choice. 

Many teachers with the help of school 
librarians went far beyond the suggestions 
of the guide to enlarge the interest area 
presented in a television lesson, which 
often served as springboard into the inter- 
est area. 

Immediately following the last lesson 
in the series Read-To Find Out, the read- 
ing inventory was again administered to 
the same students. 

Questionnaire findings showed a dis- 
tinct shift in reading interest from horse- 
dog-mystery interests to subjects, such as 
United Nations, the Near East (Egypt), 
biography, and science. In some cases the 
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shift was a small one, but it was apparent 
in each area. While none of television 
series interest areas led the list, the horse 
books on the second inventory dropped 
over a hundred readers who rated them 
as first choice and were now in second 
lace on the list. Humorous books led the 
Est at this time with 267 books, but this 
area, too, had a small drop in reader 
choice. The largest shift was in the my- 
thology area from 4 students listing it as 
first choice on Questionnaire I and 48 
students on Questionnaire II, or twelve 
times as many students. The interest areas 
of United Nations, Latin America, and 
the Near East (Egypt) had between three 
and four times as many students listing 
them as first choice. Biography, history, 
and Indian books all showed an increase. 
Students were certainly thinking of some 
different interest areas as a first choice for 


reading. 

The table shows the total figures for both 

questionnaires: 

Students First Reading Choice of Books 
Question- Question- 
naire I naire II 

* United Nations books 18 33 
Humorous books 279 267 
Nancy Drew books 54 48 
Horse books 345 234 

* Science books 114 126 

* Latin American books 3 9 

* Near East (Egypt) books 0 9 
Dogbooks » 183 141 

* Biography books 51 111 

* Mystery books 159 147 

* Indian ks 60 86 

* Myths 24 48 

* History books 108 139 


* Subject presented on television reading pro- 


ams. 

‘While the figures from the question- 
naires did bear out some of the thinking 
about the motivation of television lessons, 
the personal experiences of educators in- 
terested in this teaching gave further 
substance. It became common for all the 
books suggested on a morning television 
lesson to be withdrawn from the school 
library by dismissal time. Often, a book 
became tagged by the students as “the 
book from TV.” It was almost as if the 
television presentation lent some magic 
to the book. 

While there was no follow-up of the 
new reading interests, it was evident from 
personal experiences with students that 
some of the new reading interests be- 
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came genuine ones. One boy in a remote 
rural school became interested in archaeo- 
logy with the lesson on the New York 
State Museum. The State archaeologist 
had been the guest. This boy not only 
read books from the school library but 
had the librarian bring books from other 
libraries. He had firmly decided before 
leaving the elementary school in June 
that he was going to be an archaeologist. 
Who knows? Maybe he will. 

Probably television — has only 
tapped a small reservoir in broadening 
reading interests and opening the world 
of books to students. Certainly this area 
needs to be continued to be explored and 
developed in the television teaching of 
reading. 


11. Section C nsored by the 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 


a. The Supervisor's Role in Implementing 
an Effective Reading Program 


JOSEPH MERSAND 


As I travel about the country in my 
capacity as President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, attend- 
ing various educational conferences, I 
am impressed by the repetition of certain 
emphases: 

1. The changing nature of our society. 

2. The need for recognizing the indi- 
vidual and for providing for his 
instruction. 

3. The need to improve reading ability 
at all levels of instruction and for 
all types of students. 

Whether the meeting be the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, the Secondary 
Education Board, the planning committee 
for the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, or the Childhood 
Education Association, I have been im- 
pressed by the recurrence of these empha- 
ses. Since the provision for individual 
differences and organizing an effective 
reading program where such differences 
would be taken into account are closely 
related, I shall endeavor in this paper to 
combine both aspects in the context of a 
changing society. 

There is nothing new in the concept 
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of individualization of instruction. As 
far back as the fourteenth century a 
schoolmaster described his philosophy of 
education in a treatise now located in the 
Vatican in which he reminded his readers 
“that each boy has a different tempera- 
ment and had to be treated accordingly 
and he makes a further point... .. Each 
boy learns his lessons at a different rate 
of speed, and it is the business of the 
schoolmaster to discover each boy’s rela- 
tive capacity for learning.” (1) I am 
certain that educational literature of an 
even earlier period will have similar re- 
ferences. The problem, then, is hardly 
a new one. 

Nor are the solutions new. When Roy 
O. Billett wrote the volume Provisions 
for Individual Differences, Marking, and 
Promotion in 1932 as part of the Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education, he 
could state quite truthfully: 

. .. the facts and theories concerning 
individual differences, which have 
filled library shelves to overflowing 
during the past quarter of a century 
are still reposing on library shelves, 
or echoing through the lecture halls 
of schools of education, much more 
generally than they are incorporated 
in the practice of secondary schools,” 

In the quarter of a century since Billett 
made his statement, the volumes of 
studies about discovering individual dif- 
ferences and making provisions for them 
have increased tremendously. The various 
books of the Report of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English (and 
especially Volume III, The English 
Language Arts in Secondary Schools(3) 
have had ample discussions of this topic. 
Finally, of especial interest to those of 
us in the field of English, there is Olive 
S. Miles and Margaret J. Early’s excellent 
study of Adjusting to Individual Differ- 
ences in English, with its many specific 
suggestions in the areas of reading skills, 
writing skills, uses of reading, and lis- 
tening.(4) 

How one supervisor in a large metro- 
poms high school in New York City 
as endeavored to help his teachers meet 
the individual needs of their students in 
the area of reading as well as other areas 
of English, is the subject of this paper. 
Theory and practice are here inter-related, 
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for only thus will the remainder have 
any value. 


The Supervisor's Philosophy 


Much depends upon the supervisor's 
own philosophy of education. If he con. 
ceives his function to be that of a dispen- 
ser of rubber bands and board erasers and 
theme paper, he may not have much time 
for individualizing instruction, in reading 
or any other area. Or, if he conceives his 
function to be that of an inspector who 
sees that classes, like Mussolini's and 
modern Swiss trains, begin on time, he 
too will be occupied most of the day with 
the trivia of instruction: proper ventila- 
tion of each classroom, removal of coats 
and chewing gum from the radiators, 
picking up papers and orange peels from 
the classroom, and cleaning the chalk- 
board before each lesson. 

All these above mentioned trivia of 
instruction must be put in their proper 
perspective so that the only excuse for 
the supervisor's existence can be given 
its due importance, which is the improve- 
ment of instruction. And, to me, improve- 
ment of instruction without individuali- 
zation of instruction is meaningless. The 
supervisor must ask himself whenever he 
observes any and every teacher: “‘Is she 
aware of the differences of the students 
before her and is she doifig something 
about these differences?’’ Of course, he 
must always be ready himself to show 
how these differences can be recognized 
and provided for. 


Providing for Differences by Programming 


Granted that he is aware of the impor- 
tance of individualization, he must make 
some administrative provisions by pro- 
gramming at least in three large categor- 
ies: the bright, the average, and the slow. 
This sectioning may be extended in either 
direction. Thus the slow may need special 
sections in remedial written composition, 
remedial reading, or remedial speech. 
The bright, at the other end of the spec- 
trum, may need classes in creative writing, 





world literature (as compared to the | 


standard 12th year English 
almost universally found.) Thus by sec- 
tioning classes a first step is taken in the 
right direction. We need not amplify at 


literature | 


have 


| 
| 
| 
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this point the criteria to be used for select- 
ing students for such classes because they 
are rather obvious: e.g., reading score, ex- 
cellence in English in the preceding term, 
roven talent (in creative writing and 
dramatics etc.), expressed interest (world 
literature). The literature for selecting 
slow learners is rich in discussing these 
criteria of selection.(5) 


Providing the Proper Teachers 


Unless the proper teachers are available 
or willing to be trained in the art and 
skills of meeting differences, the best edu- 
cational philosophy and the most elabor- 
ate programming will not go very far. 
Where do these gifted teachers come 
from? I would urge every teacher to read 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant's ‘‘Charles 
Townsend Copeland,” (6) and such books 
as Houston Peterson’s(7) Great Teachers 
and Gilbert Highet’s The Art of Teach- 
ing.(8) Many teachers whatever their 
educational philosophy may be have long 
recognized the paramount importance of 
the individual, and have long made pro- 
visions for meeting individual needs. The 
perceptive supervisor as he gets to know 
his department, learns to recognize those 
teachers who are already aware of this 
great challenge and are doing something 
about it; those who are dimly aware of 
it and would like to be told how to do 
something; and finally those who are not 
aware and must, by every supervisory 
technique be made to realize that before 
them in their daily classes are 150-200 
separate individuals as distinctly different 
from one another as their respective fin- 
gerprints, and vastly more interesting for 
these differences. 


Providing the Proper Syllabus 


Sectioning classes and selecting the 
proper teachers must be followed by a 
course (or courses) of study that enables 
the teacher to make provisions for indi- 
vidual differences. An examination of the 
courses of study in English from many 
states and cities over the past five years 
teveals that hardly one appears today 
with some chapter on meeting individual 
differences. The New York State Syllabus 
m English for Secondary Schools, Grades 
7-12, as far back as 1935 made many pro- 
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visions for individualization.(9) An ex- 
amination of the annual volume published 
by the Association for py and 
Curriculum Development about the new 
courses of study prepared each year will 
reveal a wealth 4 valuable material.(10) 
Throughout the country there is great 
deal of curriculum building going on in 
English, and in almost every instance 
there is recognition of the need for pro- 
viding for individualization of instruc- 
tion, and for orderly, sequential instruc- 
tion in reading. Any alert supervisor today 
must realize that as he and his staff work 
together to prepare a course of study in 
English that will meet the needs of today’s 
American youth, there must be no rigid 
list of spelling words, or set of gramma- 
tical rules, and spelling devices that must 
be mastered and that this hodge-podge 
can be dignified by the term, course of 
study. 

Rather must there be many possibilities 
for enrichment for the gifted, as well as 
modifications for the less gifted, each 
being challenged to do his best. There are 
many such multiple-track courses of study, 
but the one I know best is the one I was 
privileged to work with from its inception 
in 1952 to its publication in 1957.(11) 
To demonstrate how this may be carried 
out in the actual classroom situations, 
three large resource units have been pre- 
pared and distributed to all teachers of 
senior high English: The Self-Reliant 
Individual, The Individual as a Member 
of the Group, and The Individual and 
His American Heritage.(12) The Indi- 
vidual and His Search for Values for the 
12th year will soon appear. 


Providing the Proper Instructional 
Materials 


The best philosophy of education, plus 
dedicated teachers and good courses of 
study must be implemented by instruc- 
tional materials. The old days of the one 
grammar and one classic are (or should 
be) gone forever. The supervisor must 
obtain funds for many different texts, 
for series of remedial texts for the re- 
tarded readers, and enriched texts for the 
superior students. There are about fifteen 
different series of literature anthologies 
for senior high schools. It behooves him 
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to become acquainted with all or at least 
some of these series, their teachers’ guide- 
books, and their student workbooks. Only 
then can he choose which will be most 
suitable for his particular school situa- 
tion. (13) 

But grammar texts and literature an- 
thologies and remedial reading books are 
not enough in the modern English course. 
There must be many other instructional 
aids such as recordings, film strips, tapes, 
etc.(14) The alert supervisor today must 
not only be a well-read man but also a 
“well-listened” man, well versed in many 
different kinds of audio-visual aids and the 
most effective ways of using them.(15) 


Practicing Methodology That Will Provide 
for Individualization in Reading 


Too many teachers still assign “the 
next -~ pages of Silas Marner or A 
Tale of Two Cities, and consider this an 
adequate assignment. A few go one 
ahead toward individualization and 
for answers to three or four questions, 
with some extra credit for an additional 
answer or two. The supervisor must 
through his various department * pred 
tions, conferences, and visits with teach- 
ers stress ways of differentiating and in- 
dividualizing assignments and methods 
of conducting the recitation.(16) Such 
topics as book reports, research papers, 
panel discussions, etc. should be taken 
up with old and new teachers so that they 
get some idea of ways of varying the old 

uestion and answer technique of con- 
desieg the recitation of thirty years ago, 
and, alas, much too frequent today. 

Occasionally, good examples of superior 
individualized teaching techniques might 
be collected in booklet form and issued 


to the oy mee Such collections have . 


been made frequently by the writer for 
his teachers. These collections not only 
boost staff morale by encouraging and 
giving due recognition to the outstanding 
teachers but they can be used profitably 
by all.(17) The most recent such publi- 
cation is Practices in Teaching Gifted 
Students in English. 


Providing for Individuvalization 
Through Tests 


Some kind of uniform testing program 
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is carried on in many large high schook 
throughout the country. Sometimes theg 
tests are given in the middle of the tem 
and in other cases at the end. Since they 
are frequently uniform for an entire Brace 
there is an apparent diminution of indi. 
vidualization. Yet certain provisions for 
individualization are still possible within 
the framework of the grade-wide uniform 
examinations. For example, in my ow 
department 20 per cent is given toi 
literature question which is unique to 
each class. All final examinations ar 
unique for the —— class. Frequent 
— or monthly examinations are fur 

r attempts to individualize examination 
procedure. Students in non-academk 
classes get an entirely different examins- 
tion from that given to those getting an 
academic diploma. Gifted students may 
be given a third type of paper. 

One of the earliest ways in which | 
attempted to make my teachers aware of 
the need for organized sequential instruc. 
tion in reading was to require a reading 
comprehension question on each uniform 
examination. At first I encountered all 
sorts of opposition, to the inclusion of 


this question ranging from the diffiaulty| 


in finding proper selections, to the time 
it took to correct it. By this time there 
are no complaints. 


Bulletins for Individualizing Instruction 


Sometimes the best program may bog 
down or collapse entirely because the lines 
of communication are clogged. I have long 
made it my policy to state my own objec 
tives clearly, give as many specific direc- 
tions as are feasible, and then trust to the 
intelligence and good will of my staff to 
carry on. Of course, there must be con- 
stant follow-up by the supervisor, and 
encouragement and suggestions for im- 
provement. My suggestions are issued 
many times in special bulletins. I shall 
be most happy to send copies of thes 
bulletins to interested persons. 

Bulletins have been issued on teaching 
the slow learner, the gifted, and on many 
other aspects of class routines, methodol- 
ogy, use of audio-visual aids, etc.(18) 

One of the most useful of all machines 





for helping to individualize instruction 5) 


the reproducing machine—whether it b 
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the mimeograph, the rexograph, or any 
other type. My teachers send me an end- 
less mass of materials for duplication 
daily: lists of words misspelled on exam- 
inations; lists of grammatical errors made 
on compositions; book lists for class units; 
reading passages for slow learners; class 
magazines; and last but not least a class 
novel to which every one of thirty-nine 
students contributed. 


Curriculum Construction Within the 
Department 


As all supervisors who have worked 
with those last remaining rugged indi- 
vidualists—their English teachers—know, 
the best courses of study prepared some- 
where else are frowned upon frequently 
because they don’t apply to the particular 
school situation. The best course of study 
in reading or in any other area of the 
Language Arts is one that has been 
cooperatively produced by the Depart- 
ment. Consequently, in addition to the 
numerous publications of the chairman, 
there is constant encouragement of group 
work by teachers to provide materials for 
our students. 


The Departmental Conference 


In our public high schools in New 
York City, we are required to hold a 
department conference once a month. It 
is on these occasions when we can take 
up not only the routine items such as 
the dates for entering marks for the first, 
third, and when our holidays will begin, 
but the infinitely more important topic of 
improvement of instruction. 

At every one of our conferences, some 
time is devoted to professional advance- 
ment, in which one or more of our staff 
report on experiences successful or other- 
wise with aspects of our work. Reading 
Instruction has appeared frequently as 
the topic for our meetings. 


The Supervisor's Attitude Toward His Staff 


The supervisor cannot expect his staff 
to individualize instruction in reading if 
he himself does not individualize super- 
vision. He must respect the integrity of 
each member of his staff, know her strong 
and weak points; praise her accomplish- 
ments; and encourage her to do better all 


along the line. By this attitude of under- 

standing, tact, and ever-present helpful- 

ness, he can inspire them to their very 

best to meet the fascinating challenge of 

individual differences and to do some- 

thing about providing for them. 
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b. We Teach As We Are Taught 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
In elementary schools of today, there 
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are probably more debatable issues in 
reading than in any other area of the 
school program. Many — least qual- 
ified to do so have made sweeping gene- 
ralizations concerning the low state of 
reading; the school failures brought about 
by inability of pupils to read; the methods 
of teaching reading which deviate from a 
straight phonics approach; the low tastes 
of the American reading public; and other 
accusations based not on factual evidence, 
but on opinion and hearsay. Such critics 
propose that school people “get tough,” 
that they set up standards as hurdles 
which a child must take each year of 
his school life. Furthermore, they state 
that oral reading represents a satisfactory 
demonstration of a child's ability to read. 

Such attacks on schools and on teachers 
tend to divide rather than to unify the 
teaching profession. Such attacks point up 
the differences of opinion which exist 
and in effect single out certain problems 
as debatable issues. 

There are differences of opinion with 
respect to such questions as the following: 
How should we define reading? Should 
all children in a given school be responsi- 
ble for mastering a basic reading series 
in the elementary school years? Should 
a child reach a certain level of reading 
achievement before he is allowed to move 
from one grade to the next? Is there a 
magic in dividing children into three 
groups for teaching purposes? Is the 
workbook a necessary aid to the teaching 
of reading? Is phonics the one method 
which will insure that every child will 
learn to read? Is an organized program 
of remedial reading necessary? To each 
of these questions some will answer 
“Yes” and others “No,"’ depending upon 
who the person is to whom the question 
is addressed. 


One of the Basic Problems 


Both teachers of teachers, and teachers 
themselves are caught in this impasse. 
Why is this true? There is great variety 
in the reasons which must be explored 
in order to answer the question. Teachers 
of teachers, many of them, still teach by 
means of textbook assignments and re- 
search papers combined with discussion. 
Opportunities to observe children are 
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limited, and guided teaching experiences 
are frequently provided in terms of a 
small group of children, a situation that 
is not typical of what the beginning 
teacher will encounter as she meets her 
first class. Such a teacher normally forgets 
what she has been told is good practice, 
with the result that she reverts to use of 
the method by which she was taught. 
The method so used may be more typical 
of 10 to 15 years ago than of the present 
accepted good practices. 


Children’s Interests and Textbooks 


What teachers either old or new to the 
profession do is complicated by the fact 
that publishers’ materials are based on 
existing curricula. Textbook publishers 
survey curricula in order to develop or to 
revise textbooks that emphasize present 
practice rather than to look to the future. 

A few weeks ago, in a first-grade class, 
children drew exciting pictures which 
were captioned, “Outer Space—What is 
it Like?” At the same time they had 
listed for themselves the ways of working 
they had used. These included the fol- 
lowing: observe, remember, record, com- 
pare, test, and experiment. These chil- 
dren would be hampered by a typical pro- 
gram in reading for first grade. Second 
grade children in the same school had 
raised questions concerning radio and 
TV. They had stated their problem as 
follows: We know that radio waves move 
in straight lines. The world is round. So 
how can radio waves go round the world? 

Not all first and second grade children 
are as strongly motivated as the ones 
described here. But many more could be 
so motivated if teachers gave them the 
opportunity to express real concerns. The 
significance of these illustrations consists 
of the fact that in our changing society 
textbooks become out of date much more 
rapidly than ever before. 

Young children have been character- 
ized as interested in such qualities as good 
story, action, other children, animals, 
broad humor, and repetition. But exposure 
to TV and to many real experiences such 
as visits to airports, to museums, to in- 
dustrial plants, and to other community 
developments, have modified the interests 
of six-, seven-, and eight-year-old chil- 
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dren. Scientific discovery, adventure, mys- 
tery, excitement, interests which previous- 
ly characterized nine-, ten-, and eleven- 
year-old children, are now shared by 
younger brothers and sisters. 

Children in the middle grades continue 
to be interested in all the qualities pre- 
viously listed here, but in addition have 
developed a boy-girl interest and have 
increased their reading of biographies of 
persons now living. 


Research Is Inconclusive 


Traxler’s study, Eight More Years of 
Reserach in Reading published in 1955, 
indicated that there were relatively few, 
if any, new developments in reading 
methods. Many research studies have been 
devoted to comparatively small problems, 
involving a small number of children. 
For this reason it is difficult to piece to- 
gether the findings to make any sort of 
comprehensive or conclusive picture of 
ole What is needed are more broadly 
based studies, involving a sufficiently wide 
sampling, carried on over several years 
time with children at various age levels. 

Studies of other than reading achieve- 
ment as measured by tests, or compila- 
tions of interests are needed. Observation 
of good practices including anecdotal 
records should be collected, analysed, and 
evaluated on a nation-wide basis for pre- 
sentation in the form of descriptive stud- 
ies. The present relatively few though 
excellent reports by classroom teachers 
have to be looked at in isolation unless 
they are pulled together by a researcher 
in terms of some common element. Such 
studies are as important and necessary as 
statistical reports. 

A desirable type of study is the self- 
survey of a school system designed to 
develop continuity in theory and practice, 
and to improve the quality of teaching. 
In a mid-western city, several years ago, 
the self-survey as planned by elementary 
school teachers, their principals, and their 
supervisors included four steps: 

1. An interview with at least three parents, 

using an interview sheet worked out by 
a committee, 

2. A questionnaire to be filled out by all 

elementary teachers teaching reading. 

3. A questionnaire to be filled out by all 


beginning ninth-grade students in the 
junior high schools. 


4. Inter-class visitation by all elementary 
teachers teaching reading. 

Each teacher invited at least three 
parents to an interview—a parent for a 
good, an average, and a poor reader 
(but no indication was given the parent 
of his child’s reading ability). The parent 
was asked to help in a city-wide reading 
survey. A total of 312 parents cooperated 
in replying to a one-page questionnaire 
which asked for observation of reading 
habits and tastes, which called for evalu- 
ation of what the school was doing and 
what it might do to help the child im- 
prove in reading, as well as to indicate 
whether the child was a good, average, or 
poor reader. The results indicated that 
parents were not too well informed, espe- 
cially with respect to the good readers. 
Other findings indicated that: 

1. Children’s success in reading seems to 

parallel their liking for reading. 

2. School experiences most valuable to chil- 
dren were those that made it possible for 
them to read a great deal of easy and 
easily accessible material. 

3. Phonics was most frequently mentioned 
as the type of help the school had not 
provided, which should be available. 
(The comment was that parents may 
have failed to identify functional phonics 
with the traditional type they had been 
exposed to.) 

4. Parents could help most by providing a 
favorable reading environment. 

5. The type of reading done by children 
was comics for the average and the poor 
—with resulting dissatisfaction on the 
part of parents, and reading by good 
readers of books and magazines of which 
parents approved. 

6. Parents accepted responsibility of the 
home in cooperation with the school for 
the development of a child's ability to 
read. 

All elementary teachers of reading were 
asked to respond to a questionnaire. The 
items concerned the extent to which read- 
ing material was meeting children’s 
needs; the amount of time spent on read- 
ing with a group and with individuals; 
the value of the testing program for 
diagnosing, evaluating, and grouping for 
instruction; the influence of physical set- 
ting and size of class on reading; the 
proper age for beginning reading; and 
the needed changes in the reading pro- 
gram. 

The replies of teachers emphasized 
these reactions: 

1. Material was in general adequate except 
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for children reading above or below grade 
level. 

2. Teachers favored more time for reading, 
especially in Grades 4, 5, and 6, and 
more time particularly for the child with 
better than average ability. 


3. Opinions concerning the value of tests 
varied, and resulted in no firm conclu- 
sions. 

4. Time for beginning reading depends 
upon general mental maturity of the 
child, but in general the child should be 
chronologically, six years of age or older. 


5. Some of the changes desired were in 
conflict with best practice — emphasis 
on phonics, remedial reading for slow 
learners, and use of definite grade stand- 
ards. However, nearly half of those 
responding listed the need for a wide 
variety of easy reading material in various 
subject fields. 

All beginning ninth-grade students 
were asked to evaluate their reading abili- 
ty, to indicate types of reading material 
favored, extent of use of public library, 
nature of school reading experiences that 
helped, and those that were lacking. A 
summary of the responses showed that 
ninth graders do not use the library as 
much as they think they should; that much 
of their reading is in preiodicals; that 
there should be more time for reading in 
Grades 4, 5, 6 and beyond; that books 
should meet needs and interests; and that 
a sympathetic, understanding teacher is 
the greatest source of help. 

The fourth step resulted from the sur- 
vey. By careful planning, inter-class visi- 
tation by all elementary teachers was made 
possible. Further sharing of findings was 
carried out through a series of panels held 
throughout the city. 


No Fixed Standards 


But to get back to the questions with 
which the discussion started, one of the 
most important is concerned with stand- 
ards. In the Soviet Union today, one of 
the principles exemplified in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school programs is 
that of requiring every child to study the 
same thing at the same time in the same 
way. Those in the United States who 
would set standards of achievement to be 
required of all children at the end of 
each year of school, or at some other in- 
terval, are taking a first step toward regi- 
mentation. 
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Dr. Walter Cook in a recent article! 
calls attention to the wide variability to 
be found in any random group of six- 
year-olds in the first grade. Two per cent 
of them will be below four-year-olds in 
general mental development, another two 
percent will be above the average ecight- 
year-olds. The range between these two 
extremes is four years, which will increase 
to eight years by the time pupils reach the 
seventh grade. He reminds his readers 
that in almost any sixth grade there will 
be a child with first- or second-grade 
reading ability, as well as one with elev- 
enth- or twelfth:grade reading ability. 

These facts demonstrate clearly that 
every teacher must have respect for every 
child as an individual because reading is 
a highly personal matter. 

There can be no arbitrary standard in 
reading which every child must reach at 
the same time, or else repeat a year in 
order to attain it. Various panaceas are 
being advocated and tried, many of them 
wtih the purpose of providing for the 
so-called gifted child (but hasn't every 
child a gift of some sort?) or for the 
slow learner. Whether by grouping; by 
sorting out children over a range of 
grades in terms of achievement and re- 
grouping them; or by using some form 
of departmentalization, regardless of the 
label that is attached, or whether complete 
or partial individualization is attempted, 
it is possible to say that all of these meth- 
ods have been tried before. Today indi- 
vidualization of reading is receiving a 
big push in the form of articles, bulletins, 
and books that are in process. The impli- 
cations of this emphasis are that the idea 
may become a fad, or on the other hand 
that it may stimulate an interest on the 
part of teachers in providing reading 
experiences for each child in terms of 
his ability. This in itself would be a 
major contribution that could highlight 
present practices. The need of the times 
is to focus on what is known about child- 
ren, about principles of teaching and 
learning, and upon doing a good job 
within whatever framework of limita- 
tions or encouragement a school system 


provides. There have always been good 
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teachers, and there will always be good 
teachers. The big problem of today is that 
we need more of them in reading as well 
as in the total school program. 


c. Reading in the Language Arts 
Program: Looking Toward the Future 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 


I have planned to suggest some ideas 
and concerns of mine which I know will 
be controversial and may be wholly unac- 
ceptable to some leaders in the field of 
reading. They are, however, ideas we 
cannot afford to push aside without more 
evidence than we now have. These are 
concerns which stem from observation of 
four major phenomena: (1) the chang- 
ing nature of our society, (2) the impact 
of mass media on our whole intellectual 
outlook, (3) the changes taking place in 
the out-of-school experience of our chil- 
dren, and (4) the changes we note in the 
children themselves. 

More and more of the world’s work is 
being done through language. Any per- 
son who fails to acquire the language 
habits that function in the major affairs 
of his country is handicapped in under- 
standing the problems and issues of major 
importance to his country and handi- 
capped in helping to solve them. A per- 
son who fails to acquire the language 
habits of the people who are socially ac- 
ceptable in most of our communities is 
handicapped in his personal and voca- 
tional as well as his civic life. 

This has been called the era of spoken 
language. Not since the invention of 
printing has oral language been so impor- 
tant in the lives of everyone. We carry 
on much of the interaction in our homes 
and neighborhoods, our vocations, our 
clubs and churches, our community, state, 
national, and international governments 
through discussions, conferences and 
meetings in which the medium of opera- 
tion is oral language. Our boys and girls 
must learn to listen and to speak effec- 
tively. 

_ But reading and writing are of equal 
importance. From the beginning of the 
20th century, our civilization has become 
more and more a paper and ink civiliza- 
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tion. It would be interesting to note what 
each individual's consumption of print 
might be in the course of a lifetime. Even 
people who appear to use reading only to 
note headlines, to read labels, price tags 
and road signs amass a considerable pile. 
Most people consume a mountain of 
print in a lifetime. And everyone has need 
for at least some writing, Those who can 
express their ideas with ease, clarity and 
confidence find many needs for writing. 
Therefore every child, regardless of his 
background or native intelligence, must 
be helped to deal effectively with written 
pak. al well as oral ones. 

Mass media — print, radio, television, 
still pictures and talking have expanded 
the intellectual horizon of practically 
everyone. People who = mainly on 
the commonly-called audio-visual media 
and give little attention to print have 
ideas on a wide variety of subjects though 
their ideas may be based on fragments of 
material of a variety of sorts. The people 
who make most use of print are the peo- 
ple who go beneath and beyond the head- 
lines and the newscasts to understand the 
background, the significance and the im- 
plications of the problems. These are the 
people who can contribute most to the 
solution of the world’s problems. 

Today's boys and girls, as we know, 
have very different experiences from those 
most of us remember as children. Audio- 
visual materials have given them, as well 
as their parents, fragments of experience 
and knowledge on a great variety of 
topics. Travel in their parents’ cars has 
enlarged children’s physical horizons. 
Books and comics in the supermarkets, bus 
stations, doctors’ offices, and restaurants 
as well as more books than we knew in 
schools, libraries, and homes have become 
a part of the basic experience of many 
children. Children’s interests follow the 
stimuli from these sources and rise and 
fall as new stimuli are presented. 

Children learn their culture as they 
learn their language. A child’s attitude 
toward himself, toward others, toward 
life on the earth, and toward man’s rela- 
tionships with man are all developed 
through experience which involves a“ 
guage. A child has traveled a long way 
in language before he comes to school at 
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age six. We do not know how large his 
vocabulary is in these days of television 
and widened experience. We know that 
he can react with meaning to a great 
many words and that he uses correctly 
many words he gleans from the television 
sound track. He puts his sentences to- 
gether in the patterns he hears used by 
the people about him. We think he uses, 
some children at six, most children by age 
eight, all of the kinds of sentences adults 
use though the content of them may be 
less mature and the edges may be rough. 
We know the six-year-old has learned to 
read signs and symbols of many sorts 
though he does not yet read words from 
patterns of black marks on a page. He 
can com and dictate ideas he wants 
to have written even though he cannot yet 
do the controlled manual work of putting 
them on a paper. 


The Problem of Teaching Listening 


Problems related to listening appear 
more acute in our schools today than ever 
before. It appears that the 3+ hours 
children spend daily before the television 
set have not taught them the kinds of 
listening required at other points in life. 
Many of them have learned a sort of mar- 
ginal listening, without learning to listen 
attentively, appreciatively or analytically. 


Improving Oral Language 


None of us could strive for more 
important goals than those of Vicars Bell, 
an English schoolmaster, who holds that 
it is our task to help each child achieve 
(1) honesty and individuality of thought 
and (2) freedom clearly to express that 
thought to others.”’ One's nen is a part 
of him and expresses what he is and what 
he stands for. But every child needs help 
to refine and mature both the concepts he 
expresses and his way of expressing them. 

I am particularly concerned that we give 
attention to the development of children’s 
oral language because of what I believe to 
be its relationship to reading and writing. 
It seems logical to believe that few chil- 
dren in either elementary or secondary 
school can read with meaning sentences 
much more mature than those they can 
use easily and fluently in their own 
speech. It is very doubtful that they can 
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twist their tongues and their minds aboy 
sentences more mature than their own jp 
such manner that they can interpret mean. 
ing clearly through oral reading. Con. 
versely, learning to read sentences that are 
chopped into unnatural bits and lack the 
thythm and flow of a child's norm 
speech may create problems for the child 
whose own language is far more ad 
vanced than that of his reading material 

While some adults write better than 
they talk, it is a rare child, at least ip 
elementary school, who achieves writing 
style that is better than his day by da 
speech. If teachers emphasize fon and 
correctness more than they emphasiz 
meaning in guiding children’s writing, the 
end result is usually material too dull to 
interest anyone. If, however, the child 
encouraged to put his best ideas on the 
page as he would talk them, he can leam 
without difficulty to turn them into cor 
rect form. 


Some Questions Regarding the Teaching 
of Reading 


A number of questions regarding the 
teaching of reading need to be looked a 
squarely. Little or no research evidence is 
available at the present time to help w 
answer them but I am convinced that we 
must lay aside some of our firm convic 
tions and seek honestly for answers. Per. 
haps we shall find that our present con 
victions are well founded. We cannot 
possibly face up to the challenge of thes 
questions without, in the end, improving 
our teaching of reading. 

Question 1. Why have we, in our effort 
to build readiness for reading, worked a 
it through more and more mechanicd 
means and departed ever farther from the 
way in which children most naturally 
learn? The natural progression in leart- 
ing is from the known to the unknows, 
from interest in using the skill we have 
to interest in developing new skills to 
enrich and expand those we have mas 
tered. Children come to school with oral 
language which they can easily use to 
serve their purposes. The logical first 'step 
in learning to read would deal with tum- 
ing that oral language into the form of 
printed symbols. We know this can k 
done because good teachers do it. 
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Why then, have we placed immense 
is im recent years on more and 
more little books and workbooks to de- 
velop readiness for reading? Why are we 
spending the public's money for these 
when we so desperately need more and 
more good books at all levels and on all 
subjects for children to read individually 
or for group —— Are we wise in 
turning our efforts in the present direc- 
tion? Or should these efforts be directed 
toward helping teachers find best ways of 
turning what children know and like into 
what they do not know and would like to 
know? Should we help teachers to build 
the needed elements of readiness with 
little or no monetary outlay through na- 
tural learning riences instead of arti- 
ficial, mechanical experiences built into 
commercial material? We now have not 
only readiness books but pre-readiness 
books and pre-pre-readiness books to buy 
with public money. Perhaps they are 
needed though I sincerely doubt it. Is 
there any element of reading readiness 
that cannot be developed equally well, 
if not actually better, through wise use of 
the children’s own talk? 

Question 2. Why have we simplified 
und still further simplified the material 
we put in the beginning readers until the 
sentences children are asked to read bear 
little resemblance to the sentences they 
speak ? Does this effect the quality of their 
reading and writing? Many a child who 
loves to listen to stories finds very little 
resemblance to what he craves in the mate- 
tial he is asked to learn to read. Perhaps 
this difference is essential and inevitable. 
I find no clear evidence in research that 
this is true. We now have not only readi- 
ness books in quantity but what our 
foreign students call “pre-primers” and 
"pre-pre-primers’’ are available at several 
levels. We have moved steadily for the 
last twenty to thirty years in the direction 
of further and still further breaking down 
the beginning stages of reading into ever 
simpler units. Years ago, many children 
learned to read from material that carried 
simple story content. True, a larger pro- 
portion of our children are learning to 
read today than ever before. But what evi- 
dence have we that at least our bright 
children need the kind of material we 
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now give them? Would it be sensible to 
experiment with starting our most capable 
and eager learners with the books of 
“Dr. Suess,” Guiltoile’s “Nobody Listens 
to Andrew” or their equivalent? My own 
very informal experimentation leads me 
to believe that we could do so with great 
profit to these bright children. It is pos- 
sible that slower learners need what we 
now do, but can we afford not to set our 
sights a little higher for at least some of 
our children ? 

Question 3. How do we justify the 
vocabulary of present day readers and the 
conviction that vocabulary alone deter- 
mines level of difficulty? Our present day 
readers are built upon v studies 
made before the days of television, other 
mass media, and the enriching experi- 
ences which are the good fortune of many 
of our children. I was interested in hear- 
ing an outstanding leader in the field of 
reading remark, after he had studied the 
materials and methods of certain other 
countries, that he had begun to wonder 
whether we had over-limited the vocabu- 
lary we put into children’s books. We 
need to find out. If reading, in the begin- 
ning stages, is mainly word recognition, 
perhaps this is good. If the concept that 
reading is gaining meaning is an impor- 
tant concept to establish early, then per- 
haps we need to rethink what we are 
doing. 

Question 4. Why do some of our bright 
children, particularly some of the boys, 
make such hard work of learning to read? 
It is true that boys develop more slowly 
than girls. It is equally true that boys’ 
interests and concerns are not those pic- 
tured in our readers. The interests derived 
from television and similar sources men- 
tioned earlier are stronger interests of 
boys than of girls. Would our boys take 
to reading with more zest and interest if 
we built our reading material about their 
interests? We all know that, in the inter- 
mediate grades, girls will read books that 
are called “‘boys’ books” with keen interest 
though many a boy cannot be induced to 
touch a book that he considers a ‘girls’ 
book.”” Could this attitude appear earlier 
than we realize? 

Question 5. Why is there at this time 
so much criticism of beginning reading 
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books? Have you taken note of all the 
cartoons and amusing anecdotes that cen- 
ter about the teaching in our primary 
grades? The cartoons deal with many vari- 
ations on the theme that children’s inter- 
ests are far more mature than much that 
we ask them to do. And the anecdotes 
abound. A seven-year-old who is doing 
poorly with reading and is required to 
bring his book home every night was 
reading to his grandmother. Finally he 
closed the book in disgust and asked, 
“Did you ever see such dumb kids? Who 
wants to read that stuff?” 

ohn Hersey asked several years ago in 
Life Magazine whether it was necessary 
to have children read ‘‘namby-pamby” 
material? We have not yet answered his 
question though it is being asked re- 
peatedly by more and more people. 

Question 6. Why must we start all chil- 
dren in the same or similar books? Why 
can we not have books for bright children 
that are more mature in concepts and 
interests? Such books would of necessity 
contain more mature vocabulary and ma- 
ture sentence structure. Maturity of con- 
tent would build up more rapidly. These 
would not be stepped up editions of books 
used with less mature children but ¢/f- 
ferent books, different in content in every 
way. Perhaps, as I said before, the mate- 
rial we now use is exactly right for aver- 
age and slower children, though this 
could be questioned. It does not seem 
right for our brighter children. 

Question 7. Could children, conceiv- 
ably, learn more of syntax and sentence 
structure through the reading material we 
have them use as a by-product of their 
experience in reading? Some linguists 
with whom I am working think they 
could. All of us need to study with some 
care what the linguists are beginning to 
tell us about our language. Some of us are 
becoming keenly interested in what it of- 
fers for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion at a number of points, though we 
must guard against substituting a new 
kind of mechanical structuring for an old. 

As you are keenly aware, I am asking 
questions, not answering them. The an- 
swers will have to come from controlled 
research and from observation and study 
of the four phenomena I mentioned at the 


beginning of my paper: the changing 
nature of our society, the impact of mass 
media on our intellectual outlook, the 
changes taking place in the lives of our 
children, and the changes we note in the 
children themselves. We are doing better 
work than ever before with teaching read- 
ing but what we are doing is still not 
good enough. But perhaps we are unwise 
in placing so much emphasis on doing 
still better exactly what we have for some 
time been doing. If all of us can face 
the fact that there are many unsolved 
problems in the field of reading and can 
avoid the complacency that threatens us 
because more children read better than 
ever before, we can still further improve 
our teaching of reading. Anything we can 
do to further develop the minds of our 
children in this day and age is a very real 
contribution to ourselves and to the world. 


12. For Pare:its 


a. How to Enlist Parents in the Reading 
Program 


NANCY LARRICK 


A child’s success in reading depends in 
large part on his parents. If they are’ 
interested in reading, he grows up with 
the positive attitude that reading is some- 
thing to be cultivated. If they have read 
to him and provided books even in early 
childhood, he comes to school in a recep- 
tive state of mind. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the par- 
ent’s influence continues after schooling 
begins. By probing questions and invidi- 
ous comparisons, the over-anxious parent 
may have a paralyzing influence on the 
child. At the other extreme is the parent 
whose apathy may be deadening. Some- 
where in between is the well-informed 
parent who is the teacher's mainstay in 
developing the child's interest in reading 
and through this his skill in reading. 

In most cases, a child’s reading is more 
completely related to his out-of-school life 
than any other segment of the school pro- 
gram. His facility with language depends 
in large measure on the experience he has 
before and after the school day. His 
vocabulary, his enunciation, his ability to 
interpret language often develop accord: 
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ing to his language opportunities outside 
of school. 

Yet all too often parents think of read- 
ing in terms of special books, special 
word lists, and special teaching proce- 
dures from which they are excluded. Oc- 
casionally a parent is heard to say, “All I 
can do is keep hands off.” 

What such a parent does not realize is 
that his influence continues, even under 
the hands-off policy. It may be a positive 
influence or a negative influence, but it is 
there just the same. 


Teachers and Parents Need Help from 
Each Other 


One of the great responsibilities of 
teachers and school administrators is to 
enlist the support of parents so that the 
home influence is helping, not hindering. 
Teachers need parent backing and daily 
co-operation if the classroom reading les- 
sons are to be fully effective. Parents need 
information and guidance if they are to 
influence a child’s reading positively. For 
best results, there should a two-way 
exchange of information. 

Teachers can learn much about the 
child’s interests, his experience with stor- 
ies and books at home, his choice of 
activities, his way of dealing with others, 
his ability to think critically and to evalu- 
ate what he has read. 

Parents can learn much about the child's 
activities in the school reading program, 
how reading is taught, the way children 
learn, the materials used in teaching read- 
ing today. 


Three Major Areas for Parent Help 


Since parents are with the child far 
more than the teacher, their influence can 
be more far-reaching. It takes time to de- 
velop understanding; yet reading is under- 
standing the printed word. Equally impor- 
tant, it takes time to develop appreciation 
and satisfaction, yet the lifetime habit of 
teading grows out of pleasure in reading. 

Further, the relaxed atmosphere of the 
home can be more conducive to leisurely 
reading aloud, two-way conversation, and 
teally personal evaluation than the more 
formal and crowded classroom. And the 
intimate association of parent and child 


can result in making — more per- 
sonal and hence more significant to the 
youngster. 

Reading aloud at home is one of the 
most effective ways by which a per can 
help with his child’s reading. This is an 
activity that should begin in play-pen days 
if the child is to grow up with the convic- 
tion that reading is a pleasure worth his 
time and effort. Reading aloud should 
continue when the child begins to read 
and even as he becomes an independent 
reader. At this advanced stage, he still 
needs the warm reassuring experience of 
talking over what he has read and of meet- 
ing new stories under favorable circum- 
stances. 

Relating a child’s reading to the things 
he is interested in is the second big area 
in which parents can make a great con- 
tribution. Once he stops to think, any 
parent will acknowledge that nothing can 
stop the child who is interested in what 
he is doing. The third grader interested in 
dinosaurs will stretch his skills to read a 
Life article on his favorite subject. And 
his sixth-grade brother, fascinated by 
news of outer space, will read a technical 
article that would stump many an adult. 

What does this mean for parents? It 
means a three-step program at home: (1) 
Encourage a child to pursue his interests, 
(2) Help him to develop new interests 
through new experiences and new hori- 
zons, and (3) Help him find reading mat- 
ter that will whet the curiosity and an- 
swer the questions that stem from his 
interests. 

Every home is full of potential inter- 
ests for a child: a pet, a TV weather re- 
port, the recipe on the package of hot 
dogs, observance of holidays, family his- 
tory, the furnace repairman’s visit, family 
experiences related at the supper table. 
Beyond his home, the opportunities are 
limitless: historical landmarks in the 
community, the airport or railroad yard, a 
foreign-language family down the street, 
an approaching hurricane, unidentified 
rocks or snakes, a new sports car in the 
neighborhood, a television program, an- 
nouncement of a new moon shot. 

These are subjects that intrigue boys 
and girls today. But what do they have 
to do with reading? Once the fact is 
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pointed out, every parent will see that 
each of these interests can become a 
springboard to reading. The moon shot 
can raise the question of the distance to 
the moon, a direct lead to the family dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia. If interest is 
great enough, it can lead to interesting 
and authentic books about the moon and 
the stars. 

Most parents need to be alerted to the 
value of children’s questions and inter- 
ests. If they cultivate an attitude of “Let's 
look it up,” they may lead children to 
home reference books that give immedi- 
ate information. These, in turn, can lead 
to more extended reading of magazine 
articles and books. But the bridge from 
curious question to extended reading 
won't grow by itself. Parents need to 
lead the way, help in the selection of 
books, and sometimes read aloud intro- 
ductory chapters that will sell the book. 

Equally important, they need to intro- 
duce new interests. One possibility is 
through family trips and outings. An ex- 
pedition to a nearby battlefield or histori- 
cal shrine might lead to reading of many 
kinds: road maps that would show the 
way, historical markers and folders, en- 
cyclopedia articles that give further ex- 
eee biographies, history, stories 
aid in the same setting or period. 

Surrounding the child with books at 
home will increase his interest in reading 
and provide practice he needs to become 
a fluent reader. Without attractive reading 
material, many a child turns to comic 
books and TV as his favorite entertain- 
ment. Usually he has never had a com- 
parable array of books from which to 
select. When access to an interesting book 
is as easy as access to an interesting TV 
program, reading interest is assured. 

Parents can help provide this extensive 
reading fare by patronizing the public 
library and the ulicel library. 

Borrowed books are just right for some 
kinds of reading. But a child needs books 
he can go back to again and again. This 
will make reading seem a more intimate 
part of his life, and with books of his own 
around him he is more likely to read 
and reread. 

Every home should have a dictionary, 
almanac and atlas to which children can 


turn for quick answers to their questions. 
Once a family establishes the habit of 
raising questions and seeking answers, a 
family encyclopedia will Pome invaluable. 
Collections of stories and poetry add rich- 
ness and delight for all ages. 

Beyond these, each child should have 
some books that fit into his particular 
interests—horse stories, adventure stories, 
Indian legends, and so on. 

The possibility of book-club member- 
ship will interest many parents as a way 
of buying children’s books regularly. In 
most cases, book-club selections are made 
by experienced people who know children 
and books. Added to this is the child’s 
keen interest in anything that comes by 
mail addressed to him. 


How to Reach Parents 


Start early if you want to be of greatest 
help to parents and get their greatest sup- 
port. As soon as a child comes under 
your guidance, arrange to meet the father 
and mother. At that early stage it is easy 
to approach a parent and win his friend- 
ship. 

Remember that co-operation is mutual 
aid—you need the parents’ help just as 
they need yours. So be ready to meet them 
at the time and place most convenient to 
them. Be prepared with questions that 
show you seek their guidance and help. 
Give the parents a chance to present their 
own questions and problems. 

Much can be gained in the face-to-face 
conference with the parents of just one 
child. 

With small groups of parents — the 
mothers’ club if your class, for example, 
try the following: 

(1) Arrange a series of discussion 
groups to explore such questions as these: 
How can parents help the beginning 
reader? How can a child's interests and 
hobbies help with his reading? How can 
read-aloud time at home help with school 
reading? What can be done about the 
comic book craze? 

(2) Set up special displays and dem- 
onstrations: Favorite books of children 
in the class. An exhibit of book lists that 
will help in selecting books for children 
(see list below). An exhibit of books and 
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hlets about children’s reading (see 
ft below). 

(3) Compile and distribute a TV guide 
to children’s reading, listing popular TV 
programs and the titles of related chil- 
dren's books. 

With an auditorium group, many kinds 
of programs can be set up to explain how 
thildren learn to read and how parents 
can help. For example: 

A panel discussion by parents, teachers, 
and librarians is an excellent way to pro- 
vide a lively exchange of information on 
such topics as 

How reading is taught today. 

How to select books that appeal to 
children. 

How to help children enjoy reading. 

Apanel discussion by older children with 
a good adult leader can bring out impor- 
tant issues about children’s reading with 
suggestions for improving procedures. 
Popular topics are: 

What has helped us most with read- 
ing? 

How we learned to read. 

Favorite books and why we like 
them. 

What would encourage us to read 
more? 

Any program-—-whether with a small 
or large group—will be more effective if 
parents assume the lead in planning and 

forming. The teacher should help, too, 

t each person who participates will learn 
a great deal and develop more intense 
interest. 


Most Important 


Nothing encourages a person to read 
more than the vivid, first-hand recom- 
mendation of others who love reading. In 
a classroom, one child’s enthusiasm for a 
book can sweep the group like wildfire. 

If a teacher has read the book he rec- 
ommends, children quickly sense the au- 
thenticity of the report and are persuaded. 
Even the teacher's enthusiastic comment 
about an adult book he is reading on the 
side may influence a child to value read- 
ing more highly. 

_ Similarly the influence of the parent 
is greater if he enjoys reading himself. 
The very fact that he borrows adult books 
from the library may encourage his chil- 
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dren to enjoy the library too. And if par- 
ents read themselves, they are demonstrat- 
ing to children that reading gives con- 
tinuing satisfaction. With such an exam- 
ple in the home, youngsters soon begin to 
make reading pleasure a lifetime pleasure. 
Book Lists for Family Reference 

Adventuring with Books (National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St., Cham- 
paign, Ill., 75¢). Nearly 500 outstanding chil- 
dren's books grouped by subject. 

Best Books for Children (R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45 St., New York 36; $2.00 per copy; 
40% off on 5 to 99). Annotated list of 2,700 
current books, grouped by grade level and 
by subject, with extensive indexes and cross 
references. 

Children’s Books Too Good to Miss (Press 
of Western Reserve University, 2035 Adelbert 
Road, Cleveland 6; $1.00). 200 of the finest 
children’s books with illustrations. 

Growing Up with Books (R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45 St.. New York 36; 10¢ per copy; 
$3.35 per 100). 250 favorites in this 32-page 
booklet, 3344” x 6”. Illustrated. Revised an- 
nually. Excellent for quantity distribution 
through PTA or civic clubs. 

Growing Up with Science Books (R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St., New York 36; 10¢ 
per copy; $3.35 per 100). 200 science books 
for children. 32-page booklet, 3344” x 6”. Ex- 
cellent for quantity distribution to children 
and parents. 

Books and Pamphlets About Children’s 
Reading 

Bequest of Wings: A Family's Pleasure with 
Books by Annis Duff (Viking Press, 1944, 
$2.50) How the Duff family introduced books 
and reading to their children, with anecdotes 
of specific situations and suggestions for books, 
stories and poems. 

Family Reading and Storytelling by Margaret 
E. Martigoni (The Grolier Society, 575 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22; 24 pages, 10¢). Prac- 
tical suggestions, attractively illustrated. 

Helping Children Discover Books by Doris 
Gates (Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10; 48 pages, 60¢). 
Valuable information about arousing children’s 
interest in books and guiding their reading. 

Helping Children Read Better by Paul Witty 
(Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10; 48 pages, 60¢). How parents 
and teachers can help children read more 
easily, more quickly and more accurately. 

A Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading by 
Nancy Larrick (Doubleday, $2.95; Pocket 
Books, Inc., 35¢). An easy-to-read handbook 
that gives detailed answers to parents’ questions 
about how reading is taught and how they can 
help. It includes book lists, book-club infor- 
mation, and suggestions for developing a home 
library. 

Reading is Fun by Roma Gans (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27; 51 pages, 60¢). In very 
lively, readable style, practical suggestions are 
given for children’s home and school reading. 

Your Child and His Reading: How Parents 
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Can Help by Nancy Larrick (Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38 St.. New York 16; 28 
pages, 25¢). Practical suggestions for day-to- 
day parent guidance of children’s reading. 


b. The Role of Phonics in a Language Arts 
Program 


ALVINA T. BURROWS 


“How can they learn to spell by phon- 
ics when the word doesn’t even begin with 
an f{?” An intelligent parent asked this 
question, with a humorous twinkle in his 
eye and a chuckle in his voice. 

When we consider the irregularities of 
the sound and the spelling of our glorious 
English language we can appreciate fully 
both the seriousness of the query and its 
humor. Indeed, spelling is a. one of the 
skills of language affected by the oddities 
of our orthography. Yet so comprehensive, 
elastic, powerful, and delicate is our liv- 
ing language that these irregularities 
which also contribute to its progress and 
its strength, may prove more boon than 
bane in the long perspective of history. 

Four things are required of me as I 
read the title which I am to develop to- 
night. I shall attempt to (1) sketch what 
is meant by and included in the term 
language arts, (2) clarify the relation of 
am to clear speaking and accurate 
istening, (3) illustrate the relation — 
and lack of relation — between phonics 
and spelling, (4) and finally, suggest 
some ways in which we parents may help 
our children and our schools. 


What Are the Language Arts? 


The term language arts, used increas- 
ingly in recent years, embraces all the arts 
of verbal communication: talking, listen- 
ing, reading, writing, and the use of 
individual, group, and mass means com- 
bining these  scadier human re- 
2. In this constellation of language 
skills, spelling and handwriting are sub- 
servient to composition; they are learned 
as part and parcel of practical communi- 
cation, such as writing notes to get needed 
crayons, books, or clay; to send greetings 
to friends, or to label exhibits in hall or 
classroom. In addition, however, the skills 
of spelling and handwriting are practiced 
for achievement of certain standards. For 
example, we know that about 2600 words 


carry the main load of our written com. 
munication both for children and adults. 
We teach these words, in isolation; we 
check them in children’s purposeful utili- 
tarian writing. 

Many talking and listening skills are 
polished in classroom discussion, report- 
ing, conversation, and informal debate. 
Control of language is learned in the 
spontaneous dramatics of Kindergarten, 
Nursery School, and early grades. Play- 
ing house, or doctor—and—nurse, or 
fireman gives children language practice 
of incalculable value. Later, dramatics for 
an audience requires that the players make 
themselves heard distinctly and appropri- 
ately to the meaning. Clear enunciation 
is a means to an end in a good play. 

Among the language arts, literature is 
likewise an essential. Inseparable from 
dramatics, responsive to individual child 
needs, literature is, or should be the very 
backbone of reading. It is heartening that 
the oral arts of language are returning to 
their leading roles, with the aid of ta 
or disc recorders; with television and fs 
to say nothing of the ubiquitous tele- 
phone. Choral reading of prose and verse; 
individual reading of the great old folk 
tales and fables; and of fine stories of 
whimsy or of realism are almost daily 
affairs in good modern schools. What 
could do more for awareness of the sound 
and rhythm of our mother tongue than 
to hear a teacher or a classmate read, in 
well practiced tone ~ oll poy the be- 
ginning chapters of Wind in the Willows 
or the delightful nonsense of 

“Christopher Robin 
Had wheezles 
And sneezles,—" 

These, then, are some of the inter- 
related arts and skills embraced by the 
term the /anguage arts. These activities 
comprise a structure of experience and 
meaning which sustains us as human be- 
ings both in school and out. 


How Is Oral Language Related to Phonics? 


From the emphases already indicated, 
the role of phonics in relation to talking 
and listening, the second requirement | 
have set for myself this evening, has al- 
ready been foreshadowed. Phonics, a term 
of Greek derivation, refers to sound. 
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Teachings that promote clarity and grace 
of speech, along with accuracy of hearing, 
develop appreciative attitudes toward the 
sounds of our language. These teachings 
make easy certain precise reading and 
spelling techniques needed for continuing 
independence. A child who has joined in 
the refrain, “Ker-plink — Ker-plank 
Ker-plunk’’ as the blueberries in into 
Sal's empty pail, has had fun making 
ticklish sounds. Enjoying the delightful 
story, Blueberries for Sal, by Robert Mc- 
Closkey, read aloud by teacher or mother 
or father, provides the setting in which 
a bit of ear training is as normal and 
casual as it is useful. Or perhaps the fun 
of “Anton-io Anton-io, was tired of liv- 
ing alone-io” by Laura E. Richards has 
added its note of gaiety to your household. 
And surely the majesty of the Psalms, with 
their music resounding through the cen- 
turies has brought alive latent love for 
sonorous dignity that remains in even our 
jazz-conditioned ears. 


How Is Spelling Related to Phonics? 


In a more precise vein phonics, how- 
ever, has another role to play. I shall leave 
to Dr. Stauffer the role of phonics in 
reading and confine myself to phonics and 
spelling. 

All of us know how hazardous it is to 
spell logically. Just because we sometimes 
do spell words in a way that seems rea- 
ieodite we get into trouble. We need 
only write such common words as ovly, 
once, busy, sugar, ocean, or neighbor to 
illustrate how irregular are some of the 
everyday terms we write again and again. 
Someone has pointed out amusingly 
enough that we can spell fish with the let- 
ters gh-o-t-i (gh for f—as in enough; 
0 for short i as in women; ti for ‘‘sh’’ as 
in nation). 

Yet, irregular as is our patterning of 
sound and syllable, it is not completel) 
whimsical. Some common patterns do 
exist. Lake and cake, ale and sale, mile 
and tile, stone and throne, and still other 
groups use consistent spellings to signal a 
given sound. Children need to be alerted 
to these regularities. They really help in 
spelling. The suffix svg is quite regular. 
So, too, are ed, er and tion. Prefixes such 
as, wn, re, pre, and non add to our spell- 


ing power with fair dependability. The 
repetitions of ight, of all, ill, and ent and 
nany other syllables help us to spell. 

Lest one travel this street too far, how- 
ever, let us remember how often we see 
misspelled common words that are ano- 
malies in spelling: their, separate, gram- 
mar, for example. Indeed, that second 
syllable in separate is one of the two most 
frequent sounds in the language and any 
vowel can be used to help spell it! Like- 
wise, the short 7 sound, the other most 
common sound in English, is spelled in 15 
different ways! An exhaustive study of 
Ernest Horn in this matter of consistency 
of spelling concludes that children need 
no encouragement to misspell by reason- 
ing out how a sound should be spelled.’ 
On the contrary, we should focus atten- 
tion on how a given word or syllable s 
spelled, by looking at it intently, and by 
writing and checking it. This is studying 
a word as it is conventionally spelled. It 
is a realistic procedure. It must be accom- 
panied by much proof-reading and check- 
ing of words in composition and by re- 
view practices for control of a word at 
one time is no guarantee we will always 
spell it correctly. 


What Is The Parental Role in Regard to 
Spelling? 

How can parents help their children 
through this maze of English spelling? 
When a child asks for the spelling of a 
word, nine out of ten parents spell it for 
him. Better still, write it for him. It is the 
visual image of a word that must be ren- 
dered in writing. And be glad that your 
child writes and looks to you for his dic- 
tionary. In time he will learn to use a 
paper dictionary, but for all of us a human 
dictionary usually precedes the printed 
one. 

There are other ways parents can help 
to relate the sounds and the symbols of 
language: 

Encourage clear speaking and read- 
ing by every positive technique you 
know: listen attentively when chil- 
dren speak to you, speak clearly in 
low tones to them. 

Read aloud in a family circle and 
have fun with words. 





‘Ernest Horn. ‘Phonetics and Spelling’ University 
of Chicago Press, Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
LVI! 281, May, 1957, pp. 424-32. 
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Show children that you appreciate 
their efforts to enunciate clearly and 
to speak distinctly. 

Enjoy some T.V. and radio pro- 
gtams together and point up, when 
you honestly can, the clear articula- 
tion and musical language of certain 
speakers or actors. 

With young children make up pairs 
or groups rhyming words; words that 
begin alike, words that end alike.” 

Sing together and experiment with 
variations in tone, volume, pitch. 

Listen to the sounds around you 
indoors and out. Note how you close 
your ears to some sounds so you can 
hear just the one you want to hear. 

Let the children see how you use a 
dictionary, and why, but don’t expect 
children to use one for words they 
can't spell until they are eleven, 
twelve or thirteen years old. 


The four tasks I have assumed in high- 
lighting the part played by phonics in 
assisting the lan arts to be truly 
artistic will be illuminated by one word, 
moderation. The virtue of moderation we 
can not forget so long as we recall the 
following bit of verse—or doggerel, if 
you will. It will at least keep us from 
too much solemnity about any purportedly 
foolproof system of phonetic spelling. 


OUR QUEER LINGO 

When the English tongue we speak 

Why is “break” not rhymed with “freak” ? 

Will you tell me why it's true 

We say “sew”, but likewise “few” ? 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot rhyme his “horse” with “worse” ? 

“Beard” is not the same as “heard”; 

“Cord” is different from “word” 

“Cow” is cow but “low” is low; 

“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe.” 

Think of “hose” and “whose” and “‘lose’’; 

And think of “goose” and yet of “choose’’; 

Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb” 

“Doll” and “roll” and “home” and “some.” 

And since “pay” is rhymed with “say” 

Why not “paid” with “said”, I pray? 

Think of “blood” and “food” and “good’’; 

“Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” 

Wherefore “done”, but “gone” and “lone’’ — 

Is there any reason known? 

To sum up all, it seems to me 

Sounds and letters don’t agree. 
—Anonymous 


c. What Parents Should Know About 
Phonetics 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Phonetic attack of words can be and 
is a very serviceable skill. It is one of 


three methods that can be used to attack 
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a word that is not recognized at sight. 
This being the case, it seems that at the 
outset we should look at phonetics in the 
larger context—as one method of word 
attack. 

Skill in word recognition involves abil- 
ity to use context clues or meaning clues, 
phonetic clues or sound clues, and struc- 
ture clues or sight clues to read a word. 
Since the ability to attack a word not im- 
mediately recognized on sight is a séill, 
training must be provided. The word séi/l 
is defined in the Barnhard American Col- 
lege Dictionary (Random House) as: 
“the ability that comes from knowledge, 
practice, and aptitude, etc. to do something 
well.” This means that skill in word recog- 
nition must result from knowledge, prac- 
tice, aptitude, and association so as to 
become readily usable in new situations 
and with new words. The same signifi- 
cance applies to skill in phonetics, one 
of the three phases of word recognition 
ability. 

The acquisition of any skill, and espe- 
cially one as essential as word recognition, 
cannot be left to chance or to undirected 
practice. This is obvious. Skill training 
must be expertly guided, carefully 
planned, and frequently practiced in new 
situations in which the use of the skill 
serves a recognized es jae 

As one facet of word-recognition skill, 
we should then ask just what is phonetics? 
How useful is command of phonetic 
analysis? And how does this facet of the 
word-recogntion skill fit into the total 
skill picture? Few people will deny, | 
am sure, that the strength with which we 
hold a belief ought to bear some propor- 
tion to the amount of evidence upon 
which it is based. 


What Is Phonetics? 


To define phonetics, we need first to 
define phonics. The term phonics refers 
to the science of sounds and is derived 
from the Greek phone: meaning sound. 
Phonetics refers to the science of speech 
sounds and/or the characters or symbols 
used to represent speech sounds. The word 
is derived from the Greek phonetikos 
meaning: to be spoken. Phonetic analysis 
as used in reading, therefore, refers to the 
process of associating correct speech 
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sounds with the letter or letters used to 
resent the sounds.' 

In order to use sound clues, a pupil 
must hear differences in sounds: Fidh- 
low; long-short; soft-loud; and timbre 
or voice tone. Hearing sound likenesses 
and differences is the foundation for 

netic analysis. Learning to discriminate 

een sounds can be accomplished 
through the use of sounds as made by 
whistles, drums, hand-claps, other musi- 
cal instruments, and individual voices. 
Later, attention is directed to the more 
subtle sound differences in words, sylla- 
bles, letter groups other than syllables, 
and letters. 

The three key ideas in the definition of 
phonetic analysis are: 1) sound—the basis 
of phonics and phonetics; 2) printed sym- 
bols—a letter or letters used to represent 
speech sounds; and 3) auditory discrimi- 
nation — the hearing of likenesses and 
differences in sounds and spoken words. 


How Useful Can Command of Phonetic 
Analysis Be? 


I am seeking to convince the reader 
that phonetic analysis is a useful tech- 
nique for attacking an unrecognized word 
and that it is only one of several methods. 
To initiate the discussion on how useful 
phonetic analysis can be, an illustration 
may help to make the point. 

All too often the dangerous assumption 
is made that phonetic analysis is the only 
technique. Then, reluctance to be shocked 
as well as intellectual laziness may pre- 
vent us from examining the assumption. 

Many ple do not know the word 
represented by the following letters: 
pinnate. Naming each letter does not 
result in recognition. (Recognition means 
not only to say a word but to know its 
meaning in the context in which it is 
being used; or, if it has only one mean- 
ing, to know that one.) This evidence 
eliminates what one author described as 
phonetics: ‘Reading means getting mean- 
ing from certain combinations of letters. 
Teach the child what each letter stands 
for, and he can read.’’2 





‘William S. Gray. On Their Own in Reading 
: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948, p. 88. 

Iph Flesch. Why Johnny Can't Read and 
What You Con Do About it. New York: Harper & 
Brotivers, 1955, p. 2. 
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For those who still do not know the 
word, let us examine it further. As liter- 
ate adults you probably could speak the 
word almost instantly, even tho you 
did not recall having seen the word before. 
Ask yourself, then, whether you used 
some of the common phonetic rules repre- 
sented by the letter combinations of the 
word, or the common syllable rule. 

Let us start with the latter. Did you 
know that the word had two syllables? 
Did you know that the syllable break 
occurred between the two n’s? Did you 
know the rule applying ? 

If there are two consonant letters 
between two vowels in a word, the first 
syllable usually ends with the first of 
the two consonants.* 

Now, let us examine the first syllable. 
Do you know the common phonetic rule 
that applies ? 

If there is only one vowel letter in a 
word or accented syllable, that letter 
usually represents the short vowel 
sound unless it comes at the end of the 
word.* 

Did you know the rule that applied to 
the second syllable? Many people know 
this one: 

If there are only two vowel letters in 
a word or accented syllable, one of 
which is final e, usually the first repre- 
sents the long sound and the second is 
silent.® 
This evidence, then, reveals two things. 

First, while you most likely could pro- 
nounce the word pinnate, you did not 
know precisely the three rules involved. 
This being the case, your knowledge of 
phonetics was not very complete, and you 
would have been considerably handi- 
capped if you had tried to say a word 
that had not been composed of such com- 
mon elements. Second, even though you 
could pronounce the word correctly, you 
had no idea concerning the meaning of 
the word. Therefore, you did not know 
what its use could be. 

Of what use is phonetics to a child 
learning to read? Let us examine the 
evidence as follows. 

As some parents and most teachers of 





°Gray, op. cif., p. 86. 
“Gray, ibid., p. 226. 
5Gray, ibid., p. 227. 
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first grade can substantiate, some bright 
children learn to read almost completely 
on their own, or so it seems. They = 
ently, somehow, learn to read in much the 
same way that they learned to talk. In ad- 
dition, these bright, enterprising children 
usually make up their own system of word 
attack, including phonetic analysis. Often 
they need only teacher reassurance that 
what they are doing is correct or needs 
only minor change. 

This implies three things. Effective 
skills of word attack cannot be too com- 
plex, or bright children—generation after 
generation—would not be able to draw 
up their own rather reliable system. Sec- 
ond, the skills they develop must be fairly 
uniform and almost standard; otherwise 
there would be such great variance that 
the skills developed independently would 
be non-functional. Third, the skills devel- 
oped by a resourceful person in a first- 
hand situation (a situation in which the 
person is reading to get meaning )—where 
the need is clearly recognized and the 
skill used does work—are apt to be very 
functional. 

From this we can conclude that there 
are skills of word attack that are useful 
and, therefore, functional. Second, if 
bright readers do so well when using 
their own system, they will become even 
more skilled and efficient when using 
techniques teachers have found to be 
useful. 

If this is true for the bright children, 
certainly it is equally as true or the less 
resourceful; the average, and below-aver- 
age a. 

We have established, then, that bright 
children work out their own system of 
word attack when reading for meaning, 
and that from this we may conclude that 
phonetic skills are helpful when reading 
for meaning. 

Secondly, as one bright five-year-old 
said, “If I can say the word, then I know 
what it is." The secret of the process 
resides in already “knowing” the word. 

All this leads to a major conclusion: 
when basic reading materials are struc- 
tured by using words common to chil- 
dren's speaking vocabularies, the children 
using meaning clues, sound clues, or 
sight clues to say a word will recognize 





the word and read. This in turn means 
that a primary reading program, to be 
effective, should provide a carefully. 
planned word recognition program built 
step by step and presented frequently 
and systematically and based on words 
known to be common to children’s speak- 
ing vocabularies. 


How Does This Facet of Word Recognition 
Fit into the Total System? 


A chief reason why teachers are so fre- 
quently criticized concerning phonetic in- 
struction is that so many of them do 
not really teach it. They confuse teaching 
with telling. They confuse rote memory 
and glib reciting of rules with skill ap- 
plied to an unknown word by productive 
thinking. They confuse a mechanical re- 
sponse with a thoughtful response. They 
equate repeating and reciting with reflec- 
tive thinking and learning. They confuse 
the pitfalls of artifically-prepared, ready- 
made answers with traits of resourceful- 
ness, flexibility, and responsibility. 

What is even more damaging is that the 
way in which word recognition is usually 
taught—before a pupil meets the word in 
context—never gives pupils an opportun- 
ity to use whatever skills they may have. 
So let us take a look at what role phonetic 
analysis can and should play as one facet 
of word attack, and how skill training 
should be accomplished. 

My first example is to examine a story 
which is about to appear in a First Reader. 
It is a story typical of the others in the 
book. 

The story title is “A Newspaper Helps.” 
The story is six-pages long. On each page 
is a picture, designed to help carry the 
plot forward and planned so as to avoid 
telling the story being told by language. 
Pictures and words are used jointly to 
tell a story. 

Six new words are introduced in the 
story. Even so, no new words are intro- 
duced on the middle page of the story and 
the last or climax page. Each new word 
is reused at least four or more times in 
the story. 

In addition the ratio of new words to 
running words and different words is very 
low: 

Number of new words in story 6 
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Number of different words in story 126 

Number of running words in story 441 

Far more important, though, is the 
meaningful and appropriate introduction 
of the new words according to the natural 
communication demands of the context 
and concepts. And it must be remembered 
that the context is two-fold: the language 
context and the picture context. 

Examining the language context for the 
introduction of the first two new words, 
dog and where, shows the following: 

“Cooky,” said Ned. 

“Do you know this little dog? 

He has played with us all day.” 

an 

“No one on this street has a dog like 

this,” said Cooky. 

“Where did he come from?” 

Evident at once is the fact that ample 
language clues are provided in both in- 
stances. This is especially true for the first 
use of the word where. 

In addition, the picture provides clues 
which help clinch the usage in the lan- 
guage context. The picture shows three 
boys—Ned, Ted, and Cooky—examining 
a dog without a collar. This provides the 
experience side of the use of the word 
dog (dog in picture) and where (without 
a collar—where is dog from?). 

Thus the page provides the basis for 
the semantic concept triangle, or meaning 
triangle: 


Concept or Idea 


y ON 


The picture provides experience— 
the first ingredient for meaning. The 
story provides the correct language or 
words. Together the two form the 
base of the semantic triangle and pro- 
vide the base or foundation for mean- 
ing. When the two are joined in the 
mind of the reader, a concept or idea 
is constructed or reconstructed. This 
is the apex of the triangle and repre- 
sents the peak attainment — con- 
ceptualization. 


Experience 
(picture) 


Symbol 
(word) 


Since the two words mentioned above 
are used in the conventional way agreed 
upon and accepted by society, the children 
who are to read this story should meet 
these words for the first time in a natural 
story setting. Because of the appropriate 
and timely use of the new words and be- 


cause the children will be intent on read- 
ing for meaning, the likelihood of their 
recognizing the words on their own is 
very high. When children are talking and 
want to use words like those introduced 
in this story, no one needs to stand by 
and prompt or tell the words. 

This is why some of the materials used 
at the primary level are so carefully struc- 
tured. The vocabulary controls, — 
introduction of new words, natural and 
meaningful picture clues and language 
clues, and meaningful reusage, are de- 
signed so that the children learning to 
read may recognize the new words on 
their own almost immediately in the con- 
text in which the words are presented. 
Then if the efficacy of meaning is not 
enough, the pupils should have an op- 
portunity to use the phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis skills they have learned. If 
the pupils then discover that they need 
to refine the phonetic skills that are useful 
or to re-study the skills, the teacher can 
provide very specific help. 

From the evidence we may conclude 
that if reading is taught as a thinking 
process—which it should be—the pupils 
must be given an opportunity to think. 
This is not only obvious but distinctly so. 
But, while it is obvious it is also probably 
the most neglected opportunity of our 
entire reading program. 

Second, we may conclude that what we 
as teachers should be trying to do is to 
develop self-reliant, independent, discrim- 
inative readers. 

Third, we may conclude that the pupil's 
willingness to try his skills and ask for 
help if he must is of great importance. 
Teachers sometimes parry by saying that 
children will not ask for help or do not 
know when to ask for help. This, of 
course, is true—in a situation where pu- 
pils are deprived of the normal, healthy 
give-and-take or question-and-answer ap- 
proach to learning. In such instances it 
requires that the teacher examine her own 
behavior as a part of the child’s learning 
environment. Where the teacher creates 
an environment that is open, accepting, 
warm, and understanding, — will 
know that they do not know and wi// ask 
for help. 

Fourth, it may be concluded that pho- 
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netics is a very helpful skill especially to 
the child learning to read, and that it is 
second in importance to the use of mean- 
ing clues. Reading for meaning should 
always be required and the use of con- 
text clues or meaning clues should always 
be the first approach when attacking a 
word not recognized at sight. The potency 
of reading for meaning is almost incon- 
ceivable. It achieves this magnitude be- 
cause meaning is functional; it is moti- 
vated by interest and purpose; it is not 
deprived of a context. There can be no 
question but that phonetics is subordinate 
to meaning. Neither can there be any 
question that when the two skills are used 
jointly they are potent weapons in the 
word-attack armory of the skilled reader. 

Finally, it may be concluded that to 
acquire a skill demands knowledge, prac- 
tice, aptitude, and association; and that 
this cannot be left to chance or to undi- 
rected practice. Some le acquire 
mental sits with almost Sina facile: 
ness shown in the acquisition of motor 
skills; some do not. Some people learn to 
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swim and do so easily; others need much 
training—and interestingly enough, they 
need the ‘raining while they are in the 
water. It should be safe to assume that 
acquiring proficiency with a mental skill 
such as phonetic analysis demands similar 
conditions. Those who experience diff. 
culty need repeated opportunities to learn 
not only under the supervision of a coach 
or teacher but also in a natural context 
(swimmer in water, word in story) rather 
than in isolation. 

Over and over again, then, throughout 
the discussion the efficacy of meaning, of 
context clues, of thinking, have been em- 
phasized and re-emphasized. The Powe. 
of meaning and purposeful thinking 
knows no bounds. It is undoubtedly the 
best memory adhesive or viscous sub- 
stance provided by the laws of learning 
and retention. This knowledge takes on 
even greater significance when applied to 
a skill such as phonetic analysis which all 
too often is taught by rote memoriter 
methods and, as a result, becomes non- 
serviceable. 
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1. In Primary Grades 


a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Current Experimentation for Future 
Primary Reading Programs” 


YVONNE M. LOFTHOUSE 


Predicting trends on the basis of re- 
search becomes a somewhat hazardous 
occupation when we realize that hundreds 
of relevant studies are published yearly 
and also that these fallen vary greatly 
in the degree and kind of control that 
was exercised. This report will attempt to 
describe not only some of the carefully 
controlled experimentation but also some 
of the interesting investigations currently 
being carried out by various individuals 
and school systems. Two major areas have 
been selected for discussion—program 
organization and utilization of resources. 


Program Organization 


Because we are becoming increasingly 
aware of the implications for education of 
research regarding human growth and 
development and the nature of the learn- 
ing process, it seems inevitable that our 
schools will make better provision for 
continuity and sequence in the curricu- 
lum. We can predict that the All-School 
evclopmentel Program which provides 
for continuous instruction in reading for 
all pupils from kindergarten through 
grade twelve will probably be the accep- 
ted pattern in the future as it is prs ¢ 
in such cities as Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Detroit. Teachers and supervisors 
of primary grades can expect to work 
side by side with intermediate and high- 
school personnel in planning comprehen- 
sive reading programs. Likewise reading 
instruction in the various content areas 
will be provided with due regard being 
= to the problems peculiar to each 
eld. 
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There will be closer integration of the 
work of one grade with the work of the 
next, in systems where grades still exist. 
The values of co-operative planning be- 
tween kindergarten and first grade teach- 
ers and of the merging and exchange of 
their classes at specified times, were estab- 
lished in 1957 in a controlled experiment 
conducted in the Detroit public schools 
by Mary Jean Kluwe. Kluwe, having 
found that the integrated program was 
somewhat more effective than the tradi- 
tional program in promoting the reading 
readiness of children and decidely more 
effective in promoting their personal and 
social doedlenana. has recommended 
that further research be conducted beyond 
these early grades. 

Besides making better provision in the 
curriculum for integration, continuity and 
sequence, educators will strive to accomo- 
date individual differences more effective- 
ly pee oe experimentation with various 
types of classroom organization. Failure 
to promote children to the next grade has 
almost been abandoned in America. There 
is a trend also toward nation-wide annual 
esac since semi-annual promotions 

ave proved to be cumbersome. Both 
homogeneous and hetereogeneous classes 
will continue to be found since research 
has not yet shown a clear advantage for 
either plan as a means of meeting indivi- 
dual differences. 

The Joplin, Missouri plan can be con- 
sidered homogeneous grouping for read- 
ing since it brings children of different 
ages who are at the same achievement 
level together for instruction. Similar ex- 
periments are being conducted in Grades 
4, 5, and 6 in Gothenburg, Nebraska and 
in one school in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. 

Another plan which is being widely 
discussed involves the organization of the 
early grades into an ungraded primary 
unit. However, in the United States, only 
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nine systems, or about 2 per cent, could 
be classified as having this type of struc- 
ture in the lower grades in all the elemen- 
tary schools.' In some systems reference 
is made to reading steps. In others the 
term level is used. 

For his doctoral research, completed at 
the University of Colorado in 1957, Kent 
C. Austin made a study of the public 
school systems in the United States which 
were using the ungraded primary unit. He 
found that their main objectives were to 
(1) provide for individual differences 
(2) facilitate continuous, uninterrupted 
progress (3) release young children from 
tension and (4) eliminate failures and 
needless repetitions. Although more time 
was allowed for the slower and less ma- 
ture children, Austin discovered that the 
majority of systems did not provide for 
the more capable and mature pupils. 

The rationale of the ungraded primary 
unit has been extended up through Grade 
6 in an experimental program recently 
begun in East Alton, Illinois. Only teach- 
ers who have volunteered for the project 
are involved for this first year’s trial. 

Probably the most controversial plan 
currently being tried is the individualized 
reading program. The issue is essentially 
the ireland prograin with systema- 
tic instruction versus the individualized 
program with incidental instruction. The 
latter usually involves (1) the elimination 
of the basic reader as the focal point for 
instruction (2) selection of reading ma- 
terials by the child and (3) individual 
conferences between pupil and _ teacher. 
It is far from new fe was experimented 
with some time ago in Nassau, East 
Orange, in the Maury School in Richmond 
and in the Winnetka public school. 

Although it is doubtful that the indivi- 
dualized reading program will be widely 
adopted in the primary grades, we shall 
expect to find teachers emphasizing to a 
greater degree certain aspects of it which 
are of obvious benefit. Among these are 
the detailed study of each child's abilities, 
needs and interests, the individual pupil- 
teacher conferences which can have great 
motivation and therapeutic values, the 
~ WResearch Bulletin. Research Division of the No- 


tional Educational Association, 37, No. 1, February, 
1959, p. 15. 


plentiful provision of interesting books 
made easily accessible to the child and 
the careful guidance of his free reading 
both in school and at home. 

It appears likely that the exceptional 
child will receive increased attention in 
the future. The American Association of 
School Administrators at their meeting 
this year in Atlantic City agreed that more 
must be done for the gifted child. In real- 
ity very little is done for gifted children 
except where programs are especiall) 
planned for them as they are in the 
Cleveland Major Work Classes. Current 
investigations which merit our further 
study include those dealing with the early 
admission of bright beginners to school 
on the basis of a psychologist’s recommen. 
dation and programs which emphasize 
acceleration and/or enrichment for gifted 
children. 

Better provision will be made in the 
future for the child requiring remedial 
work. School systems are employing addi- 
tional special reading teachers and clini- 
cal services are becoming more readily 
available. 

Studies of the relationship between 
emotional disturbance and reading retar- 
dation are being carried on by psycholo- 
gists. Psychotheraphy is being employed 
in severe disability cases. One interesting 
research project carried out by Jarvis* was 
concerned with the visual problem as 3 
looking (scoptophilic) rather than a w 
sion problem. In her article she discusses 
the role of aggression in the establish- 
ment of automatic activities and notes 
that delinquents (overaggressive) as well 
as rather passive boys (underagressive) 
very frequently have reading problems 
The ‘avoidance of looking’ seemed to 
be a factor involved in some severe disa- 
bility cases. One third-grader for exam- 
ple, glanced quickly at a primer, ao- 
nounced that the capital letters were 
mothers and fathers and the small letters 
were children and he feared that looking 
at the book would blind him. Jarvis has 
suggested that it would be useful to know 
the rationale behind the use of such teach 
ing devices as the tachistoscope, stereo- 
scope and films. 


Vivian Jarvis, Clinical Observations on the 
Visual Problem in Reading Disability,’ The Psycho 
analytic Study of the Child, XIII, 1958. 
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Utilization of Resources 


Among the resources available for the 
development of any reading program are 
the children themselves, the parents and 
the community, the teacher, various elec- 
tronic and mechanical devices, and prin- 
ted materials. Increasing use is being 
made of children’s actual and vicarious 
experiences and many schools keep refer- 
ence files in order to utilize the special 
contributions of adults in the community. 

However, we have done very little 
really to investigate how we might make 
best use of the talents of our most valu- 
able resource of all—the teacher. Teachers 
do differ in intelligence, in interests, in 
motivation, in experience and in prepara- 
tion for their work. Some teachers are at 
their best before large groups, others 
erform most effectively on the tutorial 
ae I believe in the future we will see 
better use made of the variety of abilities 
in our teachers. 

The fact that research has shown that 
there is no magic in the ratio of twenty- 
five pupils to a teacher will lead us to 
experiment with class sizes ranging from 
one hundred students to small groups of 
five or ten children. Instructing children 
in large groups where it proves to be 
effective, will make it possible for us to 
teach very small groups when this is 
necessary. 

Experimentation with other kinds of 
electronic devices is continuing. Filmstrips 
for teaching reading are currently being 
utilized in several places such as the 
Boulevard School in Cleveland and some 
teachers are using the opaque projector, 
slides and tapes. At St. Scholastica Acade- 
my in Covington, Louisiana, there are 
two types of electronic classrooms.’ In 
one, the teacher's desk and the students’ 
desks are actually wired for sound and 
four different pre-recorded taped lessons 
may be “‘piped” to different sections of 
the class simultaneously. Each pupil has 
a private line through which he may 
communicate with the teacher without dis- 
turbing any of the other students. In the 
other type of classroom there are sound- 


Betty Hasselman, editor, Teaching with Tape. 
Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
tiation LV, February, 1959. 


roof, air-conditioned, private  study- 
booths for individual recitation and re- 
search. To-day tape-recorded teaching is 
being used in thirty-five classrooms in 
sixteen schools. 

It is likely that more films and film- 
strips will soon be made available to help 
not only with providing eee back- 
ground but also with the development of 
reading skills. The use of machines for 
teaching and for checking students’ work 
will be further explored. More testing 
will be done—over 108 million tests and 
answer sheets were sold in 1957. Addi- 
tional books for beginners which avoid 
what John Hersey of Life magazine has 
called “namby-pamby content’ will be 
on the market. Dr. Seuss has followed u 
his successful ‘“The Cat in the Hat’’ wit 
seven more books using a limited vocabu- 
lary and pictures to illustrate the plot 
ideas. We can expect to have graded ma- 
terials available in the content areas such 
as science and social studies. We will buy 
more encyclopedias—their sales to schools 
and libraries have more than doubled in 
the past ten years. The demand for ~~ 
and charts is also great. Classroom periodi- 
cals are gaining in popularity—today more 
than half of all the students in United 
States from grades one to twelve use at 
least one. Classroom and school libraries 
are getting bigger and better and many 
schools are utilizing public library facili- 
ties, book kits, and bookmobiles to get 
more reading material into the hands of 
children. The home reading program is 
receiving more attention and increased 
co-operation between parents and teachers 
is becoming more evident. 

More research is needed in all these 
areas and in many others. Individuals 
who undertake experimentation should 
try to control or at least take account of 
the numerous factors which might bias 
their findings. Pitfalls to avoid include 
comparing results achieved by teachers 
who are of unequal ability, experience, 
preparation, or motivation or who used 
classes of different socio-economic back- 
grounds. The amount of time spent and 
the emphasis placed on the subject being 
taught should be equivalent when plans 
of organization or procedures are being 
evaluated. 
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b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Remedial Measures for Teachers 
Based on a Study of Teacher-made 
Tests and What They Disclosed” 


GERALDINE BIRKETT 


Ten years ago the general public could 
not have foreseen the strides modern 
science would make and how it could 
affect our way of living today, with its 
sputniks, luniks, vanguards, interconti- 
nental missiles, and all their implications. 
When we think back, we are conscious 
that the world has changed tremendously 
in the last five years, and we cannot be 
sure what our world will be like in the 
next five years. 

How, then can we educate children 
today, for living in a world that we cannot 
anticipate, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
from now? One of the best ways we can 
prepare children for a changing society, 
is to teach children to think, for perhaps 
their very survival may depend upon an 
intelligent thinking citizenry. 

Let us attempt to find out how well we 
are doing by examining our testing pro- 
gtam in primary reading. How well are 
we testing children’s ability to think, and, 
if we use tests to discover how effective 
our teaching has been, and how well are 
we using our reading program to train 
children to think? 

The field of evaluation and testing is 
such a large one, that it has been necessary 
to delimit the area to an evaluation of 
teacher made tests in silent reading, to 
discover: 

1. Do tests prepared by teachers show 
that teachers know what they are 
attempting to test? In other words, 
are teachers testing mainly child- 
ren's ability to recall details, or are 
they testing children’s ability to 
think in a reading situation? 

2. What types of comprehension skills 
are they attempting to test? 

3. Do teachers need more guidance in 
learning how to prepare thought 
questions for tests? 

4. What results are obtained from test- 
ing and how do teachers make use 
of these results? 

To gain information on the above ques- 


tions, forty-six primary teachers, from 

eight school districts, were given a story 

suitable for reading by Grade 2 children 
and were asked to prepare questions at 
that level, to test comprehension. 

An analysis of the questions prepared 
by these teachers revealed the following 
information: 

a. 68 per cent of the questions tested 

the ability to recall or note details. 

b. 27.2 per cent of the questions were 
inferential. 

c. 2.8 per cent of the questions tested 
an understanding of the main idea 
or general ear: dale of the story. 

d. 2 per cent of the questions tested the 
following five comprehension skills: 

. The ability to follow directions. 

. The ability to draw conclusions. 

. The ability to predict outcomes. 

. The ability to understand word 
meanings. 

. The ability to arrange sentences in 
an order of sequence. This type of 
exercise promotes the ability to or- 
ganize material mentally as it is 
read or after rereading. 


The 27.2 per cent of inferential types 
of questions is a little misleading as about 
half the teachers were responsible for all 
the questions testing ability to make in- 
ferences, while the other half asked none 
of this type, or at the most one inferential 
question. 

The following original story will prob- 
ably illustrate the types of questions that 
could be asked, and will serve to illustrate 
the types ll saa that teachers ac- 


tually prepa 

One spring morning, Mother Duck 
thought she would take her newly 
hatched ducklings for a walk, from 
Lost Lake, where the ducklings were 
born, to the duck pond in Stanley 
Park. Mother Duck knew that people 
used to feed the ducks in the duck 
pond every day. She wanted some 
food for her ducklings. So she set off, 
= her eight little ducklings behind 

er. 

To reach the pond in the park, 
Mother Duck and her ducklings had 
to cross a busy road. Many cars used 
this road on their way to the big city. 

When Mother Duck came to the 
curb at the side of the road, she 
jumped down and started across the 
road, with her eight little ducklings 
behind her. 


whys 


as 
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The driver of the first car stopped 
quickly. Soon many cars had stopped 
behind the first car. Some of the 
drivers honked their horn, but Mother 
Duck and her eight little ducklings 
kept right on crossing the road. 

When she reached the curb on the 
other side, Mother Duck talked softly 
to her ducklings and jumped up on 
the curb, The curb was high. It was 
six inches high. Seven little ducklings 
took a flying jump at the curb and 
landed on the top. One little duck- 
ling, the smallest duckling, could not 
make it. 

The smallest duckling grew very 
excited. She ran up the a road a little 
way. Then she ran down the road. 
She was very frightened. 

People got out of their cars to try 
to help the duckling. As they came 
closer, the duckling grew more fright- 
ened. She ran up the road, She ran 
down the road. She cried and cried. 
She could not see Mother Duck and 
her brothers and sisters. 

Answer these questions before you read the 
rest of the story. Put a line under the best 
answer: 

1. What do you think happened next ? 

a. The cars started up and frightened the 


duckling. 

b. Mother Duck came back to help her 
duckling. 

c. The duckling was so tired she went to 
sleep. 


d. Mother Duck told the smallest duck- 
ling to stop crying. 
2. What do you think Mother Duck did? 
a. She went on to the duck pond with 
seven of her ducklings. 
b. She looked for something to eat. 
c. She showed her smallest duckling how 
to jump up on the curb. 
Now read the rest of the story. 

Mother Duck heard the cries of the 
smallest duckling. She came back to 
the curb. Seven little ducklings fol- 
lowed her. Then Mother Duck called 
to the smallest duckling and jumped 
down to the road. As she talked to 
the duckling, she jum up on the 
curb. Then she jum down and up 
again, talking all the time to her 
duckling. Again and again she 
jumped, down and up, while the 
people watched, 

Then the smallest duckling tried 
once more and this time she landed 
on top of the curb. 

All the people smiled and climbed 
back into their cars, while Mother 
Duck, with her eight little ducklings 
behind her, went on her way to the 
duck pond. 

3. Which word tells how the duckling felt 
when she could not jump up on the curb? 
a. angry 
b. hungry 
c. frightened 


6. 


10. 


. What is this story about? 


a. The cars that stopped in the park. 

b. Feeding the ducks in the duck pond. 

c. A small duckling who could not jump 
up on the curb. 

Choose the best title for this story. 

a. Mother Duck teaches a lesson. 

b. On the way to the big city. 

c. Why the people got out of their cars. 

How old were the ducklings ? 

a. Three days old 

b. Newly hatched 

c. Eight days old 

Why did Mother Duck take her ducklings 

to the duck pond? 

a. She wanted them to have a walk. 

b. She wanted them to swim in the duck 
pond. 

c. She knew that people would feed them. 

How did Mother Duck know that some- 

thing was wrong’ 

a. She heard the cars honking. 

b. She heard the cries of her duckling. 

c. She saw people standing around. 

How did the people feel when the small- 

est duckling jumped up on the curb? 

a. frightened 

b. pleased 

c. Cross 

Draw a line from the first part of the 

sentence to its right ending. 

a. Water that has land all around 


it is called a curb 
b. When ducklings come out of 

their eggs we say they have a lake 
c. A high edge of a road is 

called hatched 
d. A baby duck is called scared 
e. To be frightened means to 

be a duckling 

a goose 


Make these sentences tell the story by 
putting a (1) in front of the sentence 
you think should begin the story, a (2) in 
front of the seatence which should come 
next. Number the rest of the sentences 
in order to (6). 
One day Mother Duck took her duck- 
lings for a walk. 
One little duckling could not jump up 
on the curb on the other side of the 
road. 
They had to cross a busy road. 
Mother Duck and seven little ducklings 
jumped up on the curb and were 
ready to go on their way to the pond. 
Mother Duck showed the smallest duck- 
ling how to jump the curb. 
Mother Duck and her family went hap- 
pily on their way to the pond. 
If you wanted to find out more about wild 
ducks, what two things would you do? 
a. Ask your friends about ducks. 
b. Feed ducks at a farm. 
c. Look up books about wild ducks at the 
library or in your classroom library. 
d. Watch ducks at a park. 
Do you think this story was a true story 
or a make-believe story? 
a. A true story. 
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b. A make-believe story. 

c. A fairy story 

Why? 

a. It could really happen. 

b. It could not really happen. 

c. Fairies helped the duckling up the 


curb. 

14. Was the curb as high as your foot ruler? 
a. Yes. 
b. No. 


How do you know? 
a. My foot ruler is more than six inches 


high. 
b. My foot ruler is not as high as six 
inches. 
15. Which part of the story did you like 
best? Why? 


16. What lesson did we learn from the small- 
est duckling? 

17. Can you find any way in which Mother 
Duck is like your Mother? 

18. If Mother Duck had not come back to 
help her smallest duckling, how do you 
think the story might have ended? 

19. Draw Mother Duck with her eight little 
ducklings. 

Put the eight little ducklings behind her. 
Put a road in your picture. 
Put a car on the road. 

20. How long would it take Mother Duck to 
lay eight eggs? 

21. How long would she have to sit on her 
eggs until the ducklings hatched ? 

22. Would all the ducklings hatch at the 
same time? How do you know? 

23. Would some ducklings be older and per- 
haps larger and stronger than others? 
Why do you think so? 

Analysis 

The type of question which would illus- 
trate reading to predict outcomes of given 
events, examples 1 and 2, was used only 
once. (Perhaps teachers use this type of 
questioning orally more than in silent 
reading testing. ) 

Questioning to test the ability to get 
the main idea or to appreciate the general 
significance of a selection, examples 3, 4, 
and 5, occupied 2.8 per cent of the total 
questioning. 

Questions used to develop recall and to 
note details, examples 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
constituted 68 per cent of the testing. 

Questions to illustrate the ability to 
recognize word meanings, example 10, 
were used by two teachers. 

Example 11, used by one teacher, illus- 
trates the ability to organize, by placing 
thought sequences in order to make a 
story 

Skills in locating information, example 
12, were not tested. This would probably 
be done orally. 


Example 13, designed to develop criti- 
cal thinking was not tested. 

Example 14, a question to test ability 
to make judgments, was used once. 

Example 15, designed to test ability to 
select and evaluate, was not tested. 

Questions similar to examples 16, 17, 
and 18, to develop the ability to draw 
conclusions, were used once each. 

Example 19 was designed to test chil- 
dren's ability to follow directions. This 
type was used once. 

Examples 20-23 were designed to chal- 
lenge bright students and to encourage 
them to do reference reading or to find 
information from another source. 

The format of the type of questions 
asked, showed variety. Underlining the 
best answer, completion, true-false, yes- 
no, right-wrong or answering questions, 
were used, chiefly to test the children’s 
ability to recall details. 

Although the sampling of teachers 
used to gather this information was small, 
there is an indication from this sampling 
that two skills, namely, the ability to recall 
details and to make inferences, are being 
well-developed. The other skills to de- 
velop comprehension need a greater em- 


phasis. 
Use of Tests 


All of the teachers in the sampling rated 
children on a combination of their ability 
to read orally as well as on their silent 
reading ability. In attempting to assess the 
oral reading of children, a number of 
teachers had developed some form of per- 
sonal rating scale, where they: 

1. Listened and recorded children’s 
ability to convey the author's meaning by 
a change in the expression of their voices. 

2. Listened for phrasing or grouping 
words into thought units. 

3. Were aware of the methods used by 
the child to work out an unknown or 
forgotten word. 

The inventory of oral reading skills 
similar to that used by the Winnipeg 
schools might form a basis for teacher 
judgment. 

Tests can show the teacher and pupils 
the improvement that has been made. 
When pupils can see that they are making 
progress, interest in making further prog- 
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ress can be aroused and sustained. An 
evaluation of progress as a result of test- 
ing, may result in a change of teaching 
methods as well as materials, to stimulate 
bright children or to help the slow learner. 

Test results can be used objectively dur- 
ing consultations with parents. 

To return to the four questions, asked 
at the beginning of this paper, from per- 
sonal observation in many classrooms as 
well as on the basis of this limited experi- 
ment, it appears that some primary teach- 
ers are asking largely one or two types of 
questions when they are testing compre- 
hension, namely the ability to recall details 
and to a lesser degree the ability to make 
inferences. If this finding is true for the 
rest of Canada and the United States, 
then teachers are spending more time test- 
ing children’s ability to remember than 
they are testing children’s ability to think. 
The overall aim in our schools should be 
to develop thinking citizens and the neces- 
sary training for this should be started in 
the primary grades. 


2. In Grades 4-6 


a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Preparation of Teachers in the 
Intermediate Grades for the Teaching 
of Reading” 


Dorotuy J. McGINNIs 


For a number of years criticism from 
various sources has been made concerning 
the adequacy of reading instruction in the 
public schools. Many critics have ques- 
tioned the preparation of teachers for this 
important responsibility. Consequently, it 
is the writer's purpose to study as objec- 
tively as possible what teachers have to 
say concerning the thoroughness and ade- 
quacy of their preparation for the teach- 
ing of reading. In this report an attempt 
has been made to describe the procedure 
used to secure the judgments of teachers, 
to summarize resulting data, and to set 
forth inferences concerning the effective- 
ness of teacher training in the field of 
reading. 


Procedure 
In providing teachers with an oppor- 


tunity to express their opinions concern- 
ing their preparation, a questionnaire was 
prepared. The inventory consisted of sev- 
eral questions of a classificatory nature 
and 40 questions which permitted re- 
spondents to indicate whether or not they 
had received instruction in various —_ 
of the teaching of reading and to indicate 
whether this instruction was adequate or 
inadequate. Space was also provided for 
each respondent to list in the order of 
their importance three suggestions for the 
improvement of the teacher-training pro- 
gram in reading. The questionnaire was 
sent to 1,000 individuals who were se- 
lected by means of tables of random 
sampling numbers (2). Of these 429 
questionnaires were returned, 364 of 
which were complete in every detail; 65 
were incomplete and were deleted from 
this study. Responses to each item were 
tabulated. In order to determine the 
significance of the difference between the 
two percentages, the standard error of the 
difference of the two percentages was 
found and “t’’ was calculated (1). Sug- 
gestions which were made for the im- 
provement of the teacher training program 
in reading were classified according to 
content. 


Information Concerning Participants 

Individuals participating in this study 
received their preparation for teaching at 
57 colleges and universities well distri- 
buted throughout the United States. 
Twenty-five per cent had not met the 
requirements for any degree. The highest 
degree held by 56 per cent was a bache- 
lor's degree. Approximately 19 per cent 
had a master’s degree while less than one 
per cent had earned the doctorate. One 
can assume that the teachers participating 
in this study have spent considerable time 
in the classroom. One per cent of the total 
group have taught between 40 and 49 
years, 8 per cent between 30 and 39 
years, 19 per cent between 20 and 29 
years, 30 per cent between 10 and 19 
years, and 38 per cent have taught less 
than 10 years. The mean number of years 
taught was fourteen. 


Responses to Questions 


A study of Table 1 will show that on 
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each of 23 items a statistically significant 
number of the 364 inte iate teachers 
have shown that they received instruction 
in the areas represented by the items and 
that in 16 of the 23 items they have indi- 
cated that their training was adequate. 
This fact should provide satisfaction and 
add a degree of confidence to teachers of 
education. 
Five areas in which these teachers re- 
rted limited instruction are indicated 
y items 8, 16, 26, 29, and 34. From a 
study of these items it is obvious that a 
significant number of teachers were not 
taught to evaluate growth in terms of kind, 
variety, and difficulty of material selected 
by the child for casual or free reading. It 
is apparent that a significantly large num- 
ber of teachers were not shown how to 
acquaint parents with the reading levels 
and disabilities of their children nor how 
to explain the teaching of reading to 
them. It is obvious from a study of the 
responses of teachers that a significant 
number of them were not given instruc- 
tion on how to teach their students to 
evaluate the validity of ideas expressed in 
books. Many respondents pointed out that 
they were not shown how to make use of 
informal inventories. A statistically sig- 
nificant number of those who were taught 
to use these inventories, however, reported 
that this instruction was adequate. 
Apparently there are twelve items mak- 
ing up this table which show no signifi- 
cant difference between the “yes” and 
“no” responses. These items arranged in 
numeric uence are 3, 7, 10, 13, 19, 
20, 24, 25, 27, 33, 35, and 39. To these 
questions the number of “yes” and “no” 


responses are approximately equal. Ap.- 
parently then, there is little agreement 
among instructors offering preparatory 
courses for teachers as to whether or not 
the subject matter represented by these 
items should be included in a course for 
beginning teachers of reading. A sta- 
tistically significant difference between the 
“adequate” and “inadequate” responses 
was found for questions 7, 10, 13, 19, 20, 
24, 25, and 39. This suggests that instruc- 
tion in these areas, although not provided 
for everyone, was adequate. 

Data resulting from items 20, 25, and 
26, indicate that many students in train- 
ing have not been shown how to teach 
their students to interpret and evaluate 
ideas. In other words, the emphasis has 
been chiefly on identification of facts and 
not upon the conceptual aspects of read- 
ing. Apparently reading as a thinking 
process has not been stressed. 

Item 38 is probably one of the most 
startling items in Table 1, for it is plainly 
shown that 64 per cent of the teachers 
responding to the questionnaire reported 
that while in college they had experience 
in the teaching of reading and that 48 
per cent of these believed that this experi- 
ence was inadequate. In interpreting the 
data furnished by this question, it is evi- 
dent that all differences are statistically 
significant. Consequently, it may be in- 
ferred that those concerned with the pre- 
paration of teachers of reading should 
examine carefully and evaluate critically 
the aims and procedures employed in pro- 
viding so-called “practice teaching” for 
their students. 


TABLE 1 
Responses of 364 Elementary Teachers? 


Question Yes No Adequate Inadequate 

1. While in college were you given instruction con- 

cerning definite reading skills which should be 

I. ltetctietein nites Oe 18 49 44 
2. Were you given instruction concerning procedures 

which can used to attain these objectives ?........ 78* 22 40 54 
3. Were you given instruction on how to facilitate ; 

reading readiness at various levels? .............00+ 55 45 52 41 
4. Were you taught procedures for stimulating desir- 

iy (SILL - vccnssedissiisepshimantangeienbinanteenasits 79* 20 65* 25 
5. Were you taught how to develop skills in word 

SS ROE ice ES ees 71* 29 56* 35 


‘All of the per cents will not add up to 100 
because several individvals gove “yes” and 
“no” responses to the some question. 
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Table 1 (Continued) 


Question 


Were you shown how to teach students to study 
words and increase their vocabularies? .............. 
Were you taught how to select, administer, and 
interpret reading tes*s? 
Were you taught to pare growth of the child in 
terms of kind, variety, and difficulty of materials 
which he selects for casual or free reading? ............ 
Were you taught how to use basic readers? ..... 
Were you taught how to provide a balance between 
basic readers and other materials? .................. a 
Were you given instruction concerning when to 
begin formal teaching of reading? ...............0... 
Were you taught how to prepare experience charts 
SE ARIUIIINT "1c cchancesvnuiscesidisalbcpeualiokastibadedaidiinil 
Were you taught how to use experience charts and 
Re ee TE SEA Te ERR Ss 
Were you taught how to group children for read- 
SE NENEIENERT _ cocescouscnenhcqesihathiinabeondbenatonmeceanscsinabbel 
Were you given instruction concerning reading ma- 
terials which are available at various levels? ....... 
Were you taught how to acquaint parents with the 
reading levels and disabilities of their children ?.... 
Were you taught how to observe a child for mani- 
festations of a reading disability? ......................0... 
Were you given instruction on how to teach stu- 
dents to read for the purpose of determining central 
ideas or basic principles? 
Were you given instruction on how to teach chil- 
dren to follow printed directions? ...............c.008 
Were you shown how to teach students to read a 
chapter effectively amd well? ...........ccccccccceeesesceeseees 
Were you given instruction on teaching students 
how to select important points with their support- 
ing details? .... 
Were you shown how to teach children to read 
quickly for the purpose of finding answers to defi- 
ED) GREENE” «snus ccnssccubslcltendiecabvinesasdueamaaiiaammsiniaimatin 
Were you shown how to help children associate 
what is read with their own experiences and back- 
ground? .. snaaicininnenionntadecamsdnhagdiiibammseatdeniabiaaeaaiaiantal 
Were you shown how to teach children to use a 
dictionary effectively? .................+. 
Were you shown how to teach children to determine 
main facts in order to outline a reading selection? 
Were you given instruction on how to teach stu- 
dents to evaluate the validity of statements? .......... 
Were you given instruction as to methods of teach- 
ing students how to read tables, charts, graphs, and 
maps? abou saliouestiebaaaal 
Were you taught how to develop a basic sight 
vocabulary ? ail 

Were vou taught how to use informal reading 
inventories ? 

Were you taught how to recognize individual dif- 
i? Oh UACUIIRG . ...,....nccccmcssnmaneniiainépsohnenediaaninne 
Were you taught how to provide for individual 
differences in reading? Se ra aeiihabehianaaiaeiad 
Were vou taught how to identify the ae 
reader ? 

Were you taught how to meet the needs of the su- 
perior reader? 

Were vou shown how to explain the teaching of 
reading to parents? 
Were you given instruction concerning the teaching 
OS re 
Was instruction concerning the — of reading 
primarily theoretical im mature? ............ccccsereeees 


Yes 


61* 
28* 
70* 
66* 
60* 


56 


No 


41 
53 


Adequate Inadequate 


58* 


70* 


65* 


64* 
60* 
46 
69* 
49 
51 
48 
21 
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Table 1 (Continued) 


Question 


37. Was the instruction practical? 2.000.000.0000... 


38. While in college, did you have experience in the 


teaching of reading? 


39. While in college, were you | aided in the develop- 
ment of a basic philosophy to guide you in a de- 


velopmental reading program? 


40. Were you taught the relationship of visual skills 


to reading? 
*The difference is significant at the 1% level. 


Teachers’ Comments 


Comments made by the teachers mod- 
ernize the facts presented in this study. 
Instead of looking backward upon their 
training, the respondents have made sug- 
gestions which they believe will improve 
the professional competencies of future 
teachers. Eighty per cent, or 291 respond- 
ents have indicated that modifications 
should be made in practice teaching. Some 
of the suggestions made by these people 
should be considered. More work with 
children and less time in classes dealing 
with theory was recommended by 78 of 
the 291 respondents; 59 individuals ex- 
pressed a need for more experience in 
the teaching of reading while in training; 
47 suggested that students should have 
an opportunity to see techniques and pro- 
cedures demonstrated; 42 recommended 
that students in training have more oppor- 
tunity to observe good teaching of read- 
ing; 33 pointed out the need for practice 
teaching in several grades; 22 individuals 
suggested that practice teaching be pre- 
sented to students in a typical school situa- 
tion and not in one made up of gifted or 
superior students; 10 of the 291 teachers 
suggested that students would be benefited 
if more of the college professors teach- 
ing theoretical courses could have recent 
experiences with boys and girls; 165, or 
45 per cent of the 364 participants, indi- 
cated that in their opinion young students 
in the field of education should be taught 
to teach reading at various levels; 111 
individuals recommended that the young 
student in training should be taught how 
to handle groups of children showing 
wide ranges of reading interest and 
achievement; and 33 per cent of the 364 
respondents recommended that students in 
training be given more instruction in word 
attack skills. In fact, 25 per cent of the 


Yes No Adequate Inadequate 
pabestniabiiiiiies 59* 36 34 39 
sinnailinitieas 64* 34 29* 48 
pinncabianes 50 48 55* 28 
‘cima 59* 39 56* 21 


respondents insisted that students in train- 
ing be shown how to make more effective 
use of phonics and phonetic analysis of 
words; 83, or 23 per cent, believed that 
greater emphasis should be placed upon 
the selection and use of basic readers and 
other instructional materials; 70 individ- 
uals, or 19 per cent, were quite insistent 
that the prospective teacher of reading 
should have more experience with objec- 
tive tests in determining reading readi- 
ness, reading needs, and progress resulting 
from instruction; 63 of the 364 individ- 
uals, or 17 per cent, recommended that in 
the training of teachers more emphasis 
should be placed upon techniques and 
procedures designed to develop specific 
reading skills, such as paragraph reading, 
word study, and critical reading; and 12 
per cent, or 45 respondents, urged that 
more courses dealing with corrective and 
remedial reading be made available. Three 
other recommendations, each made by ap- 
proximately 7 per cent of the respondents, 
are worthy of consideration. One suggests 
that young teachers be taught how to con- 
fer with parents regarding teaching meth- 
ods and the progress of their children in 
reading. Another recommendation urges 
that the prospective teacher be shown how 
to motivate and stimulate reading activi- 
ties on the part of children and finally 
that more in-service training be provided. 


Inferences 


Teachers in the public schools as well 
as educators in charge of teacher prepara- 
tion in our colleges and universities are 
genuinely interested in the improvement 
of the teaching of reading. With such an 
aim in view, it appears relevant to inquire 
of the teachers themselves how this goal 
can be accomplished. In considering the 
responses of these teachers no attempt has 





ate 
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been made to agree or disagree with them 
in regard to their statements. That they 
said what they said has been regarded as 
a fact and an interpretation has been 
made. For example, 25 per cent of 364 
teachers responding to the questionnaire 
pointed out that in their opinion students 
in training should be shown how to make 
more effective use of phonics. No attempt 
has been made in this study to justify or 
to discredit their judgment. However, one 
should be concerned with the fact that 
they think as they do in regard to their 
training and the preparation of other 
teachers. 

An interpretation of the facts set forth 

in this study shows that in general teach- 
ers believe that their preparation in meth- 
ods courses has been adequate both 
uantitatively and qualitatively. This in- 
ose is substantiated by the data sum- 
marized in Table 1. It may be assumed 
that the subject matter of items 1 to 40 
deal primarily with the content of methods 
courses which teachers have found suf- 
ficient and adequate as far as they go. 
However, teachers apparently have 
weighed in the balance their training and 
found it wanting in that they, while in 
training, did not spend sufficient time 
and have adequate opportunity to apply 
practical procedures in the teaching of 
treading to children. It is quite obvious 
from a study of the suggestions made by 
teachers that they are asking for improve- 
ments in practice teaching, more demon- 
strations of techniques and procedures, 
and more opportunities to learn from ob- 
servation how to take care of a group of 
children having a wide range of ability 
and interest. This inference is re-enforced 
by the response to item 38 in Table 1. 

It is suggested, in the training of teach- 
ers, that reading as a thinking process be 
emphasized. It is not enough to show stu- 
dents how to identify ideas, for their inter- 
pretation and evaluation are much more 
important. These skills are immediately 
of value in chapter reading, problem 
solving, and critical reading. if young 
people in any contemporary society are 
to think, they must be provided early 
with the essential tools. It is the responsi- 
bility of teachers of education to furnish 
the necessary equipment. 


In our world demonstrations of specific 
skills and réle playing are utilized by sci- 
ence and pod science teachers and are 
seen daily on television. Consequently, 
young students in preparation for teach- 
ing expect their instructors to make use of 
these media. Prospective teachers can 
profit from attending demonstrations, for 
example, of informal inventories, use of 
contextual clues, flexible grouping, and 
methods of chapter reading. In showing 
students how to deal with a parent whose 
sixth-grade son is reading only as well as 
a second-grade child, réle playing can be 
used successfully to the interest and ad- 
vantage of teachers in training. 

It may be inferred from the facts pre- 
sented in this study that there is need for 
more agreement on the part of educators 
regarding the selection of subject matter 
to be included in courses designed for 
the preparation of teachers of reading. 
Consequently, it is recommended that 
faculty members within a given school or 
department of education agree upon a 
developing educational philosophy which 
will facilitate the preparation of teachers 
so as to make it possible for them to 
adequately meet the requirements of the 
different schools in which they are to 
labor. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Experimental Procedures and Future 
Trends in Middle-Grade Reading” 


MARION ALLEN 


Canadian education has never been 
noted for its emphasis on research. Is it 
not significant then, that recently and al- 
most simultaneously there have appeared 
two new educational research publica- 
tions ?' I suggest that this new focus, also 
visible in the newly formed Research Di- 
vision of the C. E. A. and in recent ap- 
pointments of research directors by boards 
of education is, in part at least, a reflec- 
tion of the current practice in our society 
of subjecting every area of living to tests 
of achievement and diagnosis. If research 





Canadian Research Digest, Toronto: Research Divi- 
sion of C di Education Association; Ontario 
Journal of Educational Research, Toronto: Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto. 
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is the basis of producing better transporta- 
tion, soap powder, and bombs, who can 
support the view that educational prac- 
tices cannot also profit from the use of its 
findings? We teachers are apt to view 
educational research “as a mysterious and 
disagreeable activity engaged i grad- 
uate students and professors, and calcu- 
lated to send slight shivers down the 
spines of teachers.”? A challenge is being 
tossed to us by our society. Does it not 
demand that we rid ourselves of these 
shivers of apprehension and begin instead 
to view research as a means of “attacking 
problems . . . giving new insights into 
possible solutions and stimulating us to 
go beyond existing findings to discover 
additional facts for ourselves.”’* 


Testing and Evaluation 


The area of reading most directly re- 
lated to our research-conscious society is, 
of course, testing and evaluation, and in 
this area I am sure society's demands will 
be increasingly felt. Let us consider the 
results from ‘A Quantitative Analysis 
of Reading Achievement in Edmonton 
Schools,”* as a point of departure from 
which to discuss some probable outcomes 
of the increased use of standardized tests. 


The study was made on the premise 
that evaluation is one of the most effective 
ways of preventing crystallization or deter- 
ways of preventing crystallization or dete- 
rioration of an instructional program, and 
mendations were based on the statistical 
findings: (1) The margin of superiority 
(over the California Reading Test norms ) 
was less in Grade 7 than in Grade 4. 
(2) Low percentages of correct responses 
in the area of selecting references, organi- 
zation of topics and sequence of events at 
both Grade 4 and Grade 7 levels might 

»int to weaknesses in these skills. Per- 
= teachers in Edmonton should be ad- 
vised to provide more training in these 
areas. (3) Local norms for test results 
should be developed. (4) The California 
Reading Test seems adequate as a survey 


*David H. Russell, Implications of Research for 
Canedian Classrooms, Toronto: W. J. Gage and 
Compony, Limited, 1953, p. 56. 

*%Canodian Research Digest. Toronto: Research Divi- 
sion of Canadian Education Association, p. 5. 

“Campbell Young, “A Quantitctive Analysis of 
Reading Achievement in Edmonton Schools,” Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, September, 1956. 


test but has not been proven adequate as 
a precise diagnostic instrument. 

There never was a problem that was 
solved before it was identified The first 
conclusion from this study points up the 
marvelous possibilities for improved 
school reading programs that lie in in. 
creased use of survey tests. Through staff 
analysis of such test results (by grades, or 
divisions, but not by classes) weaknesses 
in the reading program can be identified 
and a co-operative staff effort initiated by 
which to improve it. 

The second finding in the Edmonton 
study states that low percentages were 
made in certain areas, and that perhaps 
teachers in Edmonton should be advised 
to provide more training in those areas. 
This finding brings up an interesting 
point—namely the influence of testing or 
teaching. The biggest argument against 
the use of “administrative” tests is that of 
teachers teaching toward them. Ideally, of 
course, this could not happen. 

There is no denying the statement 
“Local norms should be developed.”’ Such 
norms make test interpretation much more 
meaningful. The subject of norms and the 
whole area of test interpretation simply 
cries out for examination. It is a worthy 
subject for the type of master thesis re- 
ferred to earlier, but is too broad for dis- 
cussion here. Let us proceed then, to a 
consideration of survey versus diagnostic 
tests, the fourth point in the Edmonton 
study. 

The word ‘‘versus” is, of course, inap- 
propriate when applied to these two 
types of tests. Diagnostic tests supplement 
survey tests and every reading survey test 
is diagnostic to a degree. If one must 
choose between them, however, obviously 
diagnostic tests are infinitely more useful. 

The subject of testing cannot be con- 
cluded without mentioning informal tests. 
I should like to say something about just 
one kind of test whose use is being ex- 
perimented with more and more widely 

the informal inventory. At its most in- 
formal when used to group children, it 
is merely a matter of setting out books 
with a range of difficulty of about four 
levels and having the children decide 
which book they would most enjoy read- 
Ing. 
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Teacher Training 


Perhaps more than in any other way 
society has influenced the school through 
its increased interest in, and knowledge 
about, child development. This has been 
largely responsible for social promotion 
with its a effect of increasing 
the spread of skills and abilities in a 
classroom, and for the concept of develop- 
mental sequences. Translated for the read- 
ing program, this means that the middle- 
grade child must still /earn to read (in 
keeping with his general development) as 
well as learn from reading, and that 
provision must be made for children with 
widely-varying skills and abilities. The 
two factors call for a different kind of 
teacher-training than was required when 
the view was held that children learned 
to read in Grade I, and remained there 
until they did. 

In addition, if teachers are going to 
take Pa in action research and to adapt 
the findings of others to their own situa- 
tion, they require training toward that end. 

One experiment in in-service training 
which the Forest Hill Board of Educa- 
tion has tried is asking groups of teachers 
to return, on salary, the last week in Au- 
gust, thus obviating many after-school 
and evening meetings. 

It seems likely that increased attention 
will be given to in-service training in the 
future. “Teaching is an art but more and 
more it is an art being influenced by 
scientific facts.” 


Guiding Interests and Tastes in Reading 


“It may well be that the Toynbee of 
the twenty-fifth century will record in the 
ebb and flow of the human race that it 
took man more than 200,000 years to 
move from the caves to the printing press 
—and then there was a moment when 
reading written words became almost 
fashionable—only to die out quickly be- 
fore the onslaught of pictures, inertia, 
speed and the sense of impending doom."”* 
What a grim forecast. Plato has said that 
a child will honor what is honored in his 
home and in his society—and reading is 





‘David H. Russell. Implications of Research for 
Canadian Classroom Practices. Toronto: W. J. Gage 


*Gord. 
Soturday Review, June 2, 1956, p. 39. 


not honored in our society. Surely, how- 
ever, the school has some responsibility in 
making reading an honored leisure-time 
pursuit, particularly in this era of in- 
creased and increasing leisure-time, for 
automation is upon us whether we will or 
no. Our children are surely worthy of 
our best efforts in giving them what May 
Hill Arbuthnot describes as a lifelong de- 
fence against boredom and ignorance. 

In addition to furnishing our children 
with a worth-while and satisfying leisure- 
time pursuit, is it not our broad aim in 
promoting a permanent interest in reading 
to make a contribution toward the pro- 
motion of a cultured and cultivated soci- 
ety, and to help produce worth-while 
members of the human race? It is unlikely 
we will succeed in achieving this aim if 
we do not give some attention to the 
problem from the point of view of pupi- 
goals. What are some of these? (1) Chil- 
dren want to know a great deal from their 
reading—and not just on the surface level 
of fact-finding, but as it relates to them. 
(2) Children want to be entertained. 
They want to read books that truly de- 
light them. (3) They want to be aided in 
their search for self-understanding and 
self-enhancement. Keeping the children’s 
goals in mind, how then can one go about 
creating a love of reading? 

Now for a description of an experiment 
that is being carried on in Etobicoke 
Township, which cannot fail to have a 
positive effect on tastes and interests of 
those children involved in the scheme. 

In twenty-seven of forty schools, one 
hundred and fifteen groups from Grade 
3 to Grade 8 have as their reading pro- 
gram, the reading of a novel in addition 
to skill-building and poetry. This sub- 
stitution of the novel for a basic reader 
is made only with children of above 
average ability which means that in 
schools whose classes are heterogeneously 
grouped, a class might have just one — 
following this program, whereas schools 
where classes are streamed have some 
classes in which all groups are following 
it, and some classes in which all groups 
follow a basal reader program. 

Groups are limited to a maximum of 
twelve pupils since this is essentially a 
discussion procedure. About one hundred 
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titles are available to choose from, and in 
general, two or three books a year are 
read, depending on the length of the 
book and the age of the children. Each 
group has a weekly one-hour discussion 
period in which one chapter of the novel 
is discussed, preceded by two one-hour 
periods of preparation. 

Work assignments, too, must meet cer- 
tain 9 aes (1) Are they based on 
a sure knowledge of the children’s read- 
ing abilities and general understanding? 
(2) Are they constructed on a careful 
study of the chapter at hand, the preced- 
ing chapter and the one to follow? (3) 
Do the questions encompass large thought- 
provoking problems? (4) Is the length 
such that there is time also in the discus- 
sion period to consider literary high- 
lights ? 

The content of the book itself, the work 
assignment and the discussion period can 
hardly fail to achieve numerous goals— 
self-insight, growth in understanding of 
human behavior, a knowledge of group 
interaction, respect for one another's judg- 
ment, and the discovery that books are 
fascinating and fun to read—that a good 
author makes good reading. 

The literature contains many investiga- 
tions of reading interests of children as 
related to sex differences, effect of free 
reading periods, comics, mass media. It 
says, in effect that something can be done 
in the realm of guidance in reading inter- 
ests and tastes through (1) availability 
of suitable books, (2) the teacher's know- 
ing these books, (3) a transmission of 
the teacher's own delight in books. I was 
suitably impressed by one admonition that 
we must restrain the pedant and the peda- 
gogue in us lest we make the business of 
reading disagreeable by inquest and 
inquisition. 

Concluding Statement 


Dean Scarfe of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia has decreed alertness, aware- 
ness, and versatility to be three character- 
istics essential to personal “‘survival’’ in 
our changing society and makes a plea 
that the schools produce such graduates. 
It is unlikely that they can unless we, the 
teachers, exhibit these qualities. And if we 
do, what exciting days for reading instruc- 


tion — indeed for all education, for no 
longer will we be content to merely hold 
our own, like Mark Twain's travelers. We 
will willingly and effectively meet the 
challenge of teaching in a changing 
society through our broader use of tests 
(survey diagnostic and informal) , through 
methods of teacher training, and through 
our changed attitude toward, and involve. 
ment in research. 


3. In Junior High School 
a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Research in Reading and the 
Classroom Teacher” 


ROBERT KARLIN 


Few of us take the pains to study 
the origin of our cherished convic- 
tions; indeed, we have a natural re- 
pugnance to so doing. We like to 
continue to believe what we have 
been accustomed to accept as true, 
and the resentment aroused when 
doubt is cast upon any of our assump- 
tions leads us to seek every manner 
of excuse for clinging to them. The 
result is that most of our so-called 
reasoning consists in finding argu- 
ments for going on believing what 
we already do 

—James Harvey Robinson 

Happily, there are a considerable num- 
ber of persons in education who do not 
fall into the group described above. They 
are the ones who not only question what 
others are doing but also seriously evalu- 
ate their own independent efforts. But it 
would be less than candid to insist that 
all who assume some responsibility for 
children have been as objective about their 
work as they might. 

If one were to examine school prac- 
tices, he would find a surprising lack of 
factual support for what many teachers 
take for granted. So much of what goes 
on in the classroom is based upon so- 
called common-sense judgments. Some- 
times what had been judged common 
sense proved to be von-sense when the 
results of research became known. The 
findings of research have shown through 
the fog of misunderstanding like a beacon 
light through the heavy mist. 

Our concern for and interest in re- 
search has led to countless developments 
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in science and industry. Similar progress 
but on a much more limited scale has 
occurred in education. 

One conclusion which we may draw as 
we view these developments is that we 
are increasingly recognizing our weak- 
nesses and limitations, and that there re- 
main a great number of questions whose 
answers are unknown. This is especially 
evident in the language arts area and 
reading in particular. 

As we become more sophisticated in 
research design and procedure, we realize 
that some investigations in psychology and 
education suffer from serious shortcom- 
ings. This explains in part why conflicting 
data are obtained and different conclu- 
sions are drawn. Another problem which 
does not confront the engineer or physi- 
cist is the living person. They, the physi- 
cist and engineer, concern themselves with 
physical laws; we are interested in hu- 
man behavior. They are able to predict 
outcomes; we have not been very success- 
ful in our efforts to predict individual 
responses. 

In spite of these limitations, a growing 
body of knowledge is being gathered. 
Hypotheses are being tested in several 
ways, and results are being examined 
carefully for differences and similarities. 
The findings of psychological research 
are being tested in the classroom. Out of 
this we may expect greater understanding 
of the ways in which children are likely 
to learn and how we may deal with them 
more effectively. 

Research in reading is prolific. An ex- 
amination of the Educational Index, 
Psychological Abstracts and journals of 
research in psychology and education re- 
veals the extent to which we are con- 
cerned with the many and varied aspects 
of reading instruction. The findings of 
these investigations sometimes strengthen 
our convictions; at times they shake our 
confidence in what we believe. Occa- 
sionally we become confused and afraid; 
frequently we are encouraged to proceed 
boldly. 

Today we shall explore together some 
recent studies which have contributed to 
and increased our understanding of the 
learning process and which have implica- 
tions for those who seek to further im- 


provement in reading instruction and 
foster growth in reading. 


Research and Teaching for Meaning 


Perhaps no area of reading at the 
junior-high-school level demands our at- 
tention more than meaning. It is at this 
stage of development that a heavy reading 
burden is placed upon our young boys and 
girls. Social studies texts, science texts, and 
anthologies of literature appear in great 
abundance along with other reading mate- 
rials. Much emphasis upon individual and 
group reading in the content fields sug- 
gests an importance of a tool which must 
be kept sharp. 

Meaning and comprehension are terms 
which have been used interchangeably. 
Either is suitable providing one appre- 
ciates its implications. Three major sub- 
divisions are discernible: understanding 
what is stated directly, understanding 
what is implied, critical evaluation of 
what is read. 

Two carefully-conducted and closely- 
related investigations which throw some 
light upon the teaching of meanings in 
the content areas are the ones conducted 
by Maney? and Sochor’. 

Each of these researchers explored the 
following questions in her own area of 
interest: 

1. What are the relationships between 
verbal I.Q. and general reading ability as 
measured by standardized reading tests, 
literal comprehension, and critical read- 
ing ? 

2. What are the relationships between 
general reading ability and literal and 
critical comprehension ? 

3. What is the relationship between 
literal and critical interpretation ? 

4. What is the relationship between 
selected critical reading skills and literal 
reading ? 

Five hundred thirteen children whose 
chronological ages ranged from ten to 
fourteen and one-half years, whose verbal 
I.Q. scores ranged from a low of 57 to a 
high of 158, and whose reading grade 
scores were between 2.5 and 10.3 were 





‘Ethel Maney, “‘Literol and Critical Reading in 
Science,’ Journal of Experimental Education, XXVII, 
September, 1958, pp. 57-64. 

*Eleona Sochor, “‘Literal and Critical Reading in 
Social Studies,’’ Journal of Experimental Education, 
XXVII, September, 1958, pp. 49-56. 
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chosen from four suburban and four urban 
Philadelphia schools to participate in the 
two studies. 

Specially-designed reading tests in sci- 
ence and social studies that measured the 
above-mentioned skills were administered 
to all the pupils, and the results were com- 
pared wi e other test data. 

Both Maney in science and Sochor in 
social studies found a very substantial re- 
lationship to exist between the verbal [.Q. 
scores and ability to do literal and critical 
reading. In each case, however, the r be- 
tween 1.Q. and critical reading was lower 
than between I.Q. and literal reading. 

When the influence of the L.Q. scores 
upon the outcomes was removed, the 
relationship between literal and critical 
interpretation in science and social studies 
was low. Similar results were obtained 
when general reading ability was related 
to literal and critical reading (with the 
influences of I.Q. removed). 

Several conclusions may be drawn from 
these results: verbal I.Q. is intimately re- 
lated with ability to read in science and 
social studies; literal and critical reading 
in these content fields are relatively inde- 
pendent abilities; and critical reading in 


science and social studies ap to be 
independent of general and literal read- 
ing ability. 


What do the findings of these two 
studies mean to the classroom teachers? 
One rather obvious implication is that he 
should not expect every student to achieve 
the same high level of performance in lit- 
eral and especially critical reading in 
social studies and science. One's ability 
to perform in the academic climate has 
an important influence upon the quality of 
his performance to read science and social 
studies material. 

Reading tests to measure interpretation 
skills in science and social studies are 
needed if the teacher's efforts to improve 
reading performance are to be evaluated. 
Perhaps informal tests should be pre- 
pared until standardized instruments be- 
come available. 

Developmental instruction in reading 
science and social studies textbooks and a 
greater emphasis upon the higher levels of 
interpretation to avoid verbalism become 
a major responsibility. 


Undoubtedly, my colleague will report 
on the reading interests of junior high 
school pupils. I shall not refer to them. 
There is one aspect, however, which is 
related to meanings. Bernstein’ explored 
the relationship between reading compre- 
hension and interest in terms of the reader 
and the material. 

She chose for her sample 100 ninth 
grade pupils who attended a large metro- 
politan junior high school. Their mean 
1.Q. was 100, their mean chronological 
age about thirteen and one-half years and 
their average reading age almost fourteen 
years. 

Two selections, The Get-Away Boy, 
chosen for action and suspense, and 
House of the Seven Gables, chosen be- 
cause children say they dislike long, wordy 
descriptions, were rewritten to emphasize 
the difference of interest factors and to 
make them equivalent according to the 
Flesch, Lorge, and Dale-Chall formulas. 

A five-point interest scale and a com- 
prehension test which measured ability to 
understand literal and implied meanings 
and tone were established. 

Tests of significance showed that the 
group was much more interested in “Get 
Away Boy” than in “House of Smith 
Street" (the title was changed). Seventy- 
two out of the eighty-five who attained 
different scores on the two stories read 
“Get Away Boy” with significantly greater 
comprehension even though more time 
was spent on the other selection. The boys 
showed a more marked interest in both 
stories and had higher comprehension 
scores. 1.Q. did not materially influence 
the interest-comprehension relationship, 
while higher interest evoked more and 
creative responses. 

An approach to understanding the dy- 
namics of meanings from an entirely dif- 
ferent direction is found in the doctoral 
dissertation of Ingrid Strom,* who com- 
pleted her work at the University of 
Minnesota. She set out to determine 
whether a relationship existed between 
the ability to read materials of an informa- 
tive or literary nature and the ability to 

"Margery Bernstein, ‘Relationship Between Interest 
and Reading Comprehension,” Journal of Educational 
Research, MIX, December, 1955, pp. 283-88. 

‘ingrid Strom, ‘Does Knowledge of Grammar 


Improve Reading?” English Journal, XLV, March, 
1956, pp. 129-33. 
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analyze the syntax and grammar of the 
sentences read. 

Participating in this investigation were 
327 tenth-grade students chosen from ten 

ublic and private schools located in 
eight states. 

They were tested for comprehension, 
knowledge of vocabulary and knowledge 
of grammar and syntax of the sentences 
composing ten passages. These passages 
fell into four separate types: easy reading 
with easy grammatical and syntactical 
structure, easy reading with difficult gram- 
mar, and difficult reading with easy and 
dificult grammar. 

The average percents of accuracy for 
each of the ten passages ranged from 
61.7 to 88.5 in reading and from 33.9 to 
44.7 in grammar and syntax. When the 
data were broken down for public and 
private schools, the correlation between 
reading comprehension and knowledge of 
grammar for the former was .57 and for 
the latter .39. 

Strom concluded that there was little, if 
any, relationship between the pupils’ com- 
prehension of literary prose and poetry 
and their ability to classify crucial elements 
of grammar and syntax. However, in a 
group of four classes from experimental 
schools 2 marked connection between 
these abilities appeared to exist. 

How might one explain this difference 
in the findings? Strom suggested that the 
answer might be found in the way in 
which grammar was taught. With the 
groups in which a connection between 
reading and grammar was not present, 
the usual method of teaching grammar 
was followed. In the experimental classes 
the teaching was based upon a program of 
instruction that is being developed by the 
linguists and supported by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

These groups have suggested that little 
has been accomplished by teaching tradi- 
tional grammar since it is largely mean- 
ingless and confusing to the learner. They 
urge an emphasis upon form and verifiable 
statements as well as upon functionalism 
in teaching. 

Of course we cannot assume that this 
explanation is sound. Logic intimates that 
a knowledge of the structure of sentences 
and the uses of words will contribute to 


understanding. This might well be the 
case, and if it is, our responsibilities are 
sharply defined. But before we embark 
upon the venture, additional carefully- 
controlled research to weigh the methods 
of teaching grammar and to find out how 
the knowledge of grammatical analysis 
may be used to improve reading must be 
conducted. 


An Experiment in Group Instruction 


Whatever the causes of reading failure 
the effects upon the child are serious. 
Learning is impaired; feelings of inferi- 
ority develop; frequently, anti-social be- 
havior results. Naturally, eae of 
reading difficulties is preferred to the 
correction of them. Better understanding 
of the nature of the reading process and 
the principles of learning, child develop- 
ment, and mental hygiene can be expected 
to reduce sharply the number of pupils 
who require special assistance. There re- 
main, however, children who cry out for 
help; we can do much to help them find 
the road to recovery. 

When one thinks of programs of re- 
mediation, he visualizes a clinical setting 
in which children are treated individually. 
Surprisingly, we have little evidence to 
support the conclusion that individual 
instruction for the disabled reader is 
superior to group instruction. I'm afraid 
that feelings or common-sense judgments 
have governed our thinking. 


In Conclusion 


We have been exploring together re- 
search studies which might have some 
bearing upon the way in which we should 
deal with our pupils. Obviously, there 
are many questions whose answers escape 
us now. Much remains to be done. Con- 
tinued and vigorous concern for our 
learners will stimulate additional research 
which must influence future school prac- 
tices. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


E. W. ANTHONY 


Evaluation and Testing 


The growth pattern in adolescence is, 
to say the least, startling. Its span is be- 
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tween five and eight years, being com- 
pleted between the seventeenth and twen- 
tieth years in the case of boys and between 
the fifteenth and eighteenth in the case of 
girls. Along with a phenomenal rate of 
growth, adolescents attain to sexual ma- 
turity and its attendant problems. The 
list of sources of their anxieties seems 
endless; including worry over shortness 
of stature, disturbances over skin blem- 
ishes on the face, perturbation over under- 
weight, overweight, sexual immaturity, 
and so on. It scarcely ever seems to occur 
to adolescents that differences in physical 
appearance are usual with people in gen- 
eral. The adolescent, in his preoccupation 
with differences in appearances, shows his 
dislike of being different. He develops 
the tendencies to affect similar ways of 
speaking, behaving, and dressing as those 
of his peer group. This attitude of con- 
forming to group behavior creates = 
ticular problems for the teacher of reading 
especially in the field of evaluation. Be- 
cause, actually, adolescents are individ- 
ually very dissimilar in their reading at- 
tainments. But, should the group decide 
that the pose to adopt is that of indiffer- 
ence and low achievement scores, only the 
rugged individualist will strive to im- 
prove. If, however, the vogue should be 
towards effectiveness in reading, all except 
the incapable will be pulled along with 
the current. The incapable reader, how- 
ever, will indubitably feel left out, lost, 
and utterly discouraged. As teachers, we 
must determine whether the seeming lack 
of ability is temporary and remediable, or 
may be attributed to the fact that physical 
development and intellectual ability have 
not kept pace with each other. 

In this situation, qualitative scoring of 
tests proves more effective in determining 
what, if any, remedial measures should be 
taken. Results of tests are not, therefore, 
converted to grade levels, but indicate in 
what areas specific instruction is needed— 
whether in word analysis, vocabulary, gen- 
eral comprehension, etc. 

It is at the junior-high-school level 
where discouragement or resentment fol- 
lows failure in school work which is not 
graded according to the capacity of the 
individual. Constant failure asad with it 
a sense of bewildering frustration since 


every person needs some successes. Hence, 
the trend toward qualitative scoring of test 
results in reading as well as in many other 
subject areas, is making rapid progress. 

Tests, however, should be employed as 
devices for re-checking teachers’ opinions 
of students and for helping to find cases, 
through revelations of weaknesses and 
strengths, which are in need of re-evalua- 
tion. In particular instances, tests devised 
and teed by the classroom teachers have 
become more and more popular. These 
tests have the advantages of being more 
informal than standardized tests, as well 
as being more specific both for diagnostic 
and instructional purposes. A teacher can, 
therefore, evaluate the work of the class 
at intervals, thus detecting students in 
need of special assistance. 


Guidance in Reading 


In the acquisition of reading skills, 
there is no substitute for reading. It has 
been said, and I think with a modicum of 
truth, that it is better to read any kind of 
trash, than not to read at all. Thus, our 
job as teachers, is first of all, to make 
certain that these youngsters in our junior 
high schools are reading. If they read 
comic books, ‘Mad’ Magazine, the Alger 
books, the Hardy Boys, the Bobbsey 
Twins, the Police Gazette, True Story, or 
anything else which may offend our aes- 
thetic tastes, be at least a little thankful 
that they are reading, at all. For there are 
many, in this age-group between Grades 
7 and 10, who would prefer to do almost 
anything except read. 

New trends in the guidance of students 
of ar} given age vary only with the titles 
of books reflecting the superficial differ- 
ences of language and customs of that 
particular era. Hence teachers and parents 
should acquaint themselves with the 
scarcely-varying reading interests of the 
various age groups. Let us consider briefly 
those of junior-high-school students. 

For the twelve-year-old, reading inter- 
est has reached its peak, as he turns to 
almost every field of literature. However, 
historical narratives and biographies take 
precedence in this age of hero-worship. 
He is enthralled by the thrilling lives of 
his heroes and in feats of daring and 
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sensationalism. The twelve-year-old girl 
will favor stories of home and home life 
such as Anne of Green Gables, Little Wo- 
men, and stories of life in boarding 
school. Her interest in fairy tales has 
diminished but surprisingly, she has be- 
come interested in adventure stories writ- 
ten for boys. She will show, also, an in- 
terest in the more sentimental type of 
adult fiction. 

At thirteen, all the former interests of 
both boys and girls have deepened. A new 
element—that of hobbies has appeared 
also; for the first time they are interested 
in books about hobbies, from the instruc- 
tional viewpoint. The boy is interested in 
books about birds, radio, atomic energy, 
television, astronomy, and especially in 
those about inventions. Here, the motive 
for reading is his own latent wish-fulfill- 
ment tendency. The plots of such books 
follow an almost routine pattern: Boy 
produces some amazing invention. Ene- 
mies try to steal invention or hinder boy 
in his plans for it. Enemies are foiled by 
boy and his friends through cunning 
strategy. Invention is sold at great profit. 
Life of luxury and ease follows. 

Girls at thirteen are delving into adult 
novels. They are living in a very imagina- 
tive world and frequently make use in 
ordinary conversation of the more drama- 
tic speeches of the heroines of the many 
sentimental novels which they are perus- 
ing. Thirteen-year-old girls are also inter- 
ested in a few of the classical authors. If 
a teacher or parent were to direct their 
reading at this stage, these girls would 
become conversant with some of the 
world’s great literature. Their tastes do not 
run to the scientific or technical; they con- 
tinue to read stories of home and school 
and boys’ adventure stories, as well. A few 
of them will display an interest in poetry or 
the drama, although this interest, especial- 
ly in poetry, is usually of brief duration. 

At fourteen, adolescence is in full 
bloom and more specialized fields beckon 
from the printed pages not only of books 
but of periodicals both of the popular and 
scientific variety. At this stage the adven- 
ture story has begun to lose its appeal for 
the boy. He reads still with pleasure sto- 
ties of athletic heroes and boy inventors, 


but with this difference: he is concerned 
now with the sport or the invention, itself, 
rather than with the hero. The technical 
and the mechanical call to him and he 
thumbs avidly through reference works 
for ideas in the construction and design of 
radios, rockets, cars and boat and airplane 
models. The world of non-fiction has 
opened up more fully to him. Not that he 
has discarded his taste for biography, his- 
tory, travel and jungle stories. He reads 
also some of the novels his sister read 
at thirteen. 

At fifteen, increased homework and 
new diversions usually ring the death- 
knell of the reading habit. It will continue 
spasmodically and rather unenthusiastic- 
ally, however. Girls often have, by this 
time, acquired the taste for adult fiction 
only. The only fresh stimulation comes 
from the literature courses at school. 
Shakespeare's plays often fascinate and 
the romantic poets sometimes intrigue, at 
this period. Boys of this age, usually find 
time for the purely technical books con- 
nected with their hobbies. 

It has been said that the real purpose 
of education is to learn to read intelli- 
gently. Certainly reading has been a more 
important factor in education to most peo- 
ple than verbal instruction, personal ex- 
perience, or observation. Reading is the 
shortest and most certain path to knowl- 
edge for the student who reads easily and 
has been instructed as to the manner in 
which to seek information. 


Teacher Training 


By the time the student has reached the 
junior high school, it is assumed that he 
has grasped the rudiments of reading, 
although he may not read effectively, 
either from the standpoint of oral reading 
or comprehension. Does the teacher of 
English have the time or the training to 
do remedial work at this stage? No, of 
course not; not only does the English 
teacher have all his time taken up, he does 
not have the techniques of highly skilled 
reading researchers, which are necessary 
for such a task. The effective teacher of 
literature can do much to correct minor 
detects of the average student without 
sacrificing the appreciation of the litera- 
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ture lesson. He should, for the sake of 
other teachers who foilow him, in the 
senior high schools, concentrate all his 
energy upon the mammoth task of litera- 
ture appreciation and interpretation. 

Remedial reading instruction requires 
a highly-specialized technique. In the 
junior high school, unfortunately, there 
seems little time for such instruction, 
except as an extra-curricular activity. (At 
least this would — the case in On- 
tario where junior high schools are rela- 
tively new.) 

Generally, the remedial reading classes 
are small and provide a maximum of 
individual attention to pupils of average 
ability or better who seem likely to take 
full advantage of the specialized study 
for the — of correcting their defects. 
A reasonable degree of aptitude of an 
independent nature is expected from this 
program. The students are referred by 
any classroom teacher, guidance counselor, 
principal or school psychologist. The re- 
medial teacher may not accept some refer- 
rals if, after studying see, whe records, 
discussion with teachers and students and 
administration of a reading test, he feels 
the program unnecessary, or that the stu- 
dent is not in a position to benefit from 
the program. 

In Philadelpia, there is a special in- 
service training program for teachers of 
reading. During the regular school term, 
many courses at every grade level and 
dealing with all phases of regular and 
remedial class work are being given in 
that city. In collaboration with universi- 
ties, the Philadelphia schools offer a sum- 
mer workshop for teachers of all grade 
levels, as well. 

A few Canadian junior high schools 
now boast reading consultants who act in 
much the same capacity as the remedial 
reading teachers. 

Some rather important studies have 
shown that the building of vocabulary and 
pupil attainments in the use of new words 
have deteriorated noticeably at the end of 
Grade 8. Whether the fact that teachers 
have begun to take less interest in having 
their pupils acquire the use of new and 
interesting words at this time, has been 
responsible, I do not know. I think pos- 


sibly it might have occurred because of 
greater stress being placed upon the en- 
joyment and appreciation of the works of 
established writers in the English class. | 
should like to think thus, but I fear that 
such is not the case. While it is desirable 
to have students enjoy literature and also 
to increase their own vocabulary power 
through their encounters with the words 
of others, it would appear that teachers 
have not sufficient time to accomplish both 
results effectively. Or else teachers are 
spending the time teaching themselves the 
literature lesson by means of mechanically 
contrived exercises supposedly allowable 
under the heading of “reading skills.” To 
teach the significance of words and 
phrases by merely telling the students, or 
to analyze the thought of a passage to the 
point of decimation, seems to me as use- 
less as bringing coals to Newcastle. The 
student of average intelligence under the 
leadership of a teacher who genuinely 
appreciates great literature, will already 
be intoxicated with the ideas and thoughts 
of the author, and will be performing the 
kind of interpretation which is most pleas- 
ing to his particular imagination. 


4. In Senior High School 


a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Implications of Research for Teaching 
Reading in a Changing Society” 


MIRIAM ARONOW 


Throughout the years, more has been 
written and more research has been con- 
ducted about reading than about any other 
subject of interest to educators. In this 
regard, the last few years have been no 
exception. I have no intention of review- 
ing here all the research in reading, nor 
even the research of the recent past. The 
Reading Teacher, the English Journal, 
February issues of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, and other periodicals and 
publications have devoted many pages to 
such summaries. What I shall try to do is 
to indicate some recent approaches in re- 
search that seem to have good potentiali- 
ties for reading instruction, and to sug- 
gest what these potentialities might be. 
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Some Trends in Current Research 


Three Tre nds in 
Reading Experimentation: 

1. I note that more attention is being 
given to the reader himself. Research is 
being conducted, for example, to learn 
what a good reader is like—what he does 
when he reads, and what effective skills he 
uses in critical reading. 

2. Reading is now being treated more 
as a thinking process. In many investiga- 
tions, and certainly in many of the articles 
being written on reading, the first prem- 
ise is that reading is thinking. 

3. I see flexible ways that are being em- 
ployed to permit students to express their 
thinking in reading situations. There 
seems to be less dependence in the basic 
research on multiple-choice items, as a way 
of getting evidence on thinking-in-read- 
ing. Individual interviews are being con- 
ducted in which thinking is recorded and 
later studied and analyzed. Open-end 
questions are being utilized. Introspec- 
tive and retrospective reports are being 
gathered. 

In classrooms, teachers are allowing stu- 
dents to differ in the forms and materials 
they use in expressing their ideas about 
what they read. Oral book reviews are 
taking place in which individuals share 
their reading experiences with other group 
members. Book-reporting is becoming less 
formalized. The term book report is los- 
ing its traditional connotation. It is com- 
ing to mean a simple record of books 
read, with students differing in the num- 
ber and kind. The term book review is 
being used to designate not what a book 
report used to mean, but what a book 
review really means in adult terms —a 
piece of creative writing which the writer 
fashions to his own taste. 


Significance of the Trends 


The trends I have observed are impor- 
tant: the emphasis on the reader, the 
stress on reading as a thinking process, the 
drive to get at and facilitate the expres- 
sion of children’s actual thinking-in-read- 
ing. They are important for the future 
improvement both of basic research and 
of classroom practice. 

But more important for the present 


discussion is this: a clear identification of 
the reader's role in reading can help to 
clarify the teacher's role in reading instruc- 
tion. Actually, when the student reads, 
only he and the author are involved. 
Reading is a highly personal and intimate 
meeting with an author. Where does the 
teacher fit in? The teacher seems to stand 
outside, someplace between the student 
and the author. The teacher's role seems 
to be to promote and facilitate the meet- 
ing of student and author, to guide the 
student in such a meeting, to see that it is 
fruitful. 


Some Suggestions for Developing 
Independent Thinking-in-Reading 


A few suggestions are listed to show 
how instruction may be geared so that 
students will know how to handle printed 
matter efficiently. 

Let students think in reading situations. 
Note that I said /et them think, not make 
them. Give students a chance first. 

Given a little more time and appropri- 
ate opportunities to direct their own read- 
ing, thinking, and learning, students can 
accomplish more than we generally think 
they can. This is exactly the practice they 
need for a society that will be changing 
at an ever increasing pace—opportunities 
to think, read, and learn by themselves. 

Give students every opportunity pos- 
sible to select their own reading materials 
so that, with guidance, they will develop 
the standards for the selection of materials 
for various purposes. Arrange opportuni- 
ties for the free oral discussion of ideas 
found in printed matter so that students 
will be helped to acquire the functional 
standards they need for selecting and us- 
ing authors’ ideas and for judging when 
their own ideas are good enough to be 
expressed and fought for. 

Students should be helped to learn dif- 
ferent approaches to different types of 
materials, and different approaches to the 
same type of material, depending on the 
purpose. Arrange situations that will re- 
quire students, on their own, to select the 
best approach. Give them practice in 
switching approaches. 

Increased attention needs to be given 
to the questions employed in reading ac- 
tivities, for questions affect the reader- 
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author relationship. A question repre- 
sents the beginning of an idea. Teacher 
questions are, of course, essential. They 
help to check on thinking. They help to 
guide and stimulate thinking. Some of 
these questions may, however, not be 
necessary to the student for his thinking- 
in-reading. They may even disturb the 
reader-author relationship. Every un- 
needed question is an opportunity lost for 
a student to start an idea on his own. 
From an overabundance of teachers’ ques- 
tions, students may get the impression that 
the main purpose in reading is to answer 
questions. A superfluity of pe 
oral and written—may give the student 
the feeling that he should not start his 
own thinking with printed matter. With- 
out adequate st to organize his 
own thinking while reading, he may be- 
come dependent on others for determin- 
ing what ideas he is to have while 
reading. 

Finally, teachers should try to get stu- 
dents to do some critical thinking as a 
part of each reading. If students are to 
learn to think critically on their own, the 
school must help them to learn how it is 
done. Students must have knowledge; 
values, principles and ideals; standards of 
beauty, ethics and morality; logic and the 
nature of proof before they can do 
critical thinking. Capitalize on children’s 
natural needs, desires, and abilities to 
work out problems, to evaluate and to 
think and critical reading should be not 
too difficult to teach. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Setting College-bound Students into 
Orbit” 


PHILLIP SHAW 


Until recently, pupils received formal 
reading instruction only until the sixth 
grade. Above this grade, as they went up 
the educational ladder, students were ex- 
= to take increasingly difficult text- 

ks in their stride. It was presumed 
that at each rung of the ladder students 
would fill their mental storehouses with 
book learning. Then came the shock that 
was heard ‘round the educational world: 
the development of aptitude and achieve- 


ment tests. These disclosed that many stu- 
dents’ heads contained miserably little 
knowledge compared with their storage 
capacity. Teachers began to examine them- 
ae critically. Were students really 
learning from their readings? Were they 
doing their homework conscientiously ? 
Were they getting the most out of what 
they read ? 

Soon teachers were conducting class- 
room studies of many kinds. Significant 
discoveries were made. Students together 
in a class were found to differ in reading 
achievement by four or five grades. Stu- 
dents also varied potentially, yet potenti- 
ality and achievement were not always 
matched. Nor were their reading prefer- 
ences matched with what they were re- 
quired to read. Even methods of teaching 
individuals and groups differed signif- 
cantly as instruments of education. This 
outburst of research was widespread, relat- 
ing, according to William S. Gray, “to 
practically every aspect of reading instruc- 
tion at all school levels.” 

The impetus of the new research created 
increased concern over retarded readers. 
School and private reading clinics sprang 
up everywhere. Providing special help to 
the poorest students would, it was hoped, 
give American education a much-needed 
tonic. Instead of being a tonic, however, 
remedial instruction proved to be a seda- 
tive. As expressed recently by the Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College: “In unsuccess- 
fully trying to raise the slow learners to 
the level of the average, the gifted have 
been retarded, and the average itself has 
been depressed.” In secondary schools, 
“the efforts of teachers—and, more im- 
portant, the efforts of students—fell off.” 

The mass atrophy of effort in American 
education is especially noticeable among 
the college-bound students. Commenting 
on observations of fifty-five high schools, 
James B. Conant reported: ‘In no school 
which I visited did. the teachers or stu- 
dents feel that the majority of the aca- 
demically talented boys or girls were 
working to full capacity.” The atrophy 
of effort among our college-bound stu- 
dents becomes alarming when we remem- 
ber two particular statistics concerning our 
high-school population. First, a stagger- 
ing number of able American high school 
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students fail to go to college—150,000 
such were reported by the Educational 
Testing Service in 1957. Second, in only 
a few years, the high school population 
will begin to swell as a result of the baby 
boom of the late 1940's. With an average 
of 7,600 babies being born daily since 
1950, this swell will be no passing tidal 
wave but a lasting rise of level. 

How can we help our college-bound to 
get into orbit? How can we stimulate 
talented secondary-school students to de- 
velop their aoe to the full in prepara- 
tion for orbiting around college? How 
can we orbit the large number of able 
students who lack the motivation to soar 
off into higher education ? 

These questions are currently being 
met by drastic re-definitions of the roles 
of two different kinds of educators con- 
cerned with secondary education: the 
high-school reading specialist and the 
high-school classroom teacher. 

Several recent studies of the job-char- 
acteristics of reading specialists have 
brought out a tale that might have been 
told by an idiot. First of all, if you were 
visiting a high school and you wanted to 
ask for the reading specialist, you would 
not know what title to use. A recent study 
by Ruth Strang revealed the absence of 
professional standards about the designa- 
tion of “the reading person.” It also 
brought out that particular duties of read- 
ing specialists likewise lack professional 
standardization. Now, to return to your 
supposed visit to a school, when you 
finally identify “the reading person,” 
you could not guess where in the puilding 
you are likely to find him. He may be 
sitting behind a desk in the principal's 
office, shelving books in the library, or 
teaching in an English classroom. This 
picture of a jack-of-all-trades we can de- 
duce from a report by H. Alan Robinson 
that disclosed that about half of the sec- 
ondary-school reading specialists studied 
are expected to be specialists also in an- 
other subject. An added fact brought out 
by this report is that, almost to a man, 
each reading specialist who commented 
on his training to teach reading found it 
wanting. In this regard, Albert J. Harris 
has asserted that ‘'so far as I have been 
able to find out, at least half of the people 


being appointed to positions of this type 
[ie. as reading specialists] have had 
minimal training for it, or no training at 
all. They are given a job and then told, 
‘Go out and find how to do it.’ ”’ 

Such a loose definition of the role of 
the reading specialist has come about be- 
cause the demand for reading teachers has 
constantly exceeded the supply of trained 
personnel. Drafting of classroom teachers 
to do specialized work for which they lack 
Se training has been inevitable. 

is improvised recruitment has especially 
hurt the college-bound student. He in par- 
ticular should be prepared so as to get the 
most out of learning from books. It is 
chiefly for him that Conant recommended 
a developmental reading course in high 
school. The college-bound student will 
suffer if the new reading programs are not 
staffed with professional reading teachers. 

In proposing a developmental reading 
program for each high school, Conant 
made clear that such a program is not 
designed for slow learners. Now, remedial 
programs generally preserve their char- 
acter because better readers are excluded. 
Developmental courses, however, tend to 
swell into “‘catch-all” programs. In parti- 
cular, untrained reading teachers gener- 
ally lean toward an “‘open-door’’ policy 
of admission to a reading program. 
Trained reading specialists, on the other 
hand, know that both corrective and de- 
velopmental cannot effectively be taught 
together. Yet, being members of a special 
group without a clearly defined role and 
without exact professional status in the 
educational world, the trained specialist 
often cannot resist pressures for a sup- 
posed democratic reading program open 
to all comers. His alternative is to give up 
the developmental — entirely. Either 
action works to the detriment of college- 
bound students. 

If only to provide college-bound stu- 
dents with the most professional program 
in reading, more college and graduate 
students must be attracted to study in the 
field of reading. On the other hand, the 
role of the reading specialist should be 
re-defined in terms of aattals of pre- 
paration. The Board of Directors of the 
International Reading Association is pres- 
ently acting on such re-definition. 
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The role of a second kind of educator 
in the school career of a college-bound 
student is being re-defined today. This is 
the classroom teacher. Both the Conant 
Report and the Rockefeller Report on Ed- 
ucation envisage the classroom teacher not 
only as at t but also as a counselor. 
In the following quotation from the 
Rockefeller Report, note the stress on the 
teacher's role in providing educational 
guidance to his students: “It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that such guid- 
ance is essential to the success of our 
system. As many teachers as possible 
should be trained to take part in it. As 
many high schools as possible should have 
special guidance officers to supplement the 
teachers where greater technical knowl- 
edge is required.” The suggested key to 
our present need for greater direction of 
able high-school students thus is the very 
key to the whole educational system: the 
teacher. 

In their guidance role, teachers would 
be expected to do more than counsel their 
students concerning their future educa- 
tion. The Rockefeller Report refers to the 
kind of guidance expected of a teacher as 
follows: ‘The objective of all educational 
guidance is to stimulate the individual to 
make the most of his potentialities.’ The 
re-definition of the classroom teacher thus 
represents him as a comprehensive educa- 
tor with three particular functions. He 
teaches the “content’’ of his subject, he 
helps his students with educational deci- 
sions, and he guides his students to do 
their best work in his subject. 

The conception of the classroom teacher 
as a com orl educator certainly is 
not new for certain high school teachers. 
Some teachers are remembered forever by 
their students not for the facts that they 
learned from them but for the increased 
mental effectiveness they developed 
through being stimulated by them. In par- 
ticular, they remember gratefully the 
teachers who helped them develop their 
ability to learn from and appreciate books. 

Unfortunately some teachers regard 
reading instruction as a rival of “content” 
instruction. They acknowledge the value 
of reading instruction but declare that 
they would have to give up “content” in 
order to include it. This is a limited view 


of “content” and a passive view of the 
role of the teacher as an educator. In our 
system of education, books are important 
sources from which the student learns a 
subject. The teacher should guard against 
the possibility that his students substitute 
him for the course textbook. He should 
offer his students guidance in effective 
reading lest they rely too heavily on 
learning the subject from him. How to 
learn a subject from books is as valid and 
vital an aspect of “content” as is learning 
the matter itself. 

Actually, many teachers are teaching 
reading without fully realizing it. When 
a mathematics instructor suggests to his 
students that they read the whole of an 
assignment before working out any of the 
problems and that they attack a verbal 
problem by looking for the key instruc- 
tional word; when a biology teacher helps 
his class read a chart in a textbook and 
when he draws attention to the headings 
within a chapter of the textbook; when a 
history teacher advises his students to read 
the textbook “like a story’’ and to note, 
especially, cause-effect relationships and 
sequence of events; when a language 
teacher insists that students sift main 
ideas out of a mass of translated details 
and that students use context clues to 
deduce the meaning of unfamiliar foreign 
words—these teachers actually are offer- 
ing guidance in effective reading. 

Often a classroom teacher does not 
realize that he actually has been teaching 
reading, until he participates in a formal 
reading program. Such programs have 
been flourishing on the elementary level 
for years. More are needed on the second- 
ary level. A recent report concerning high 
school instructors in Michigan is an exam- 
ple of the magnitude of this need. Of 570 
teachers studied, 90 per cent received no 
college instruction on how to teach read- 
ing, and the majority were not even 
taught how to adjust reading materials to 
the wide range of ability expected in their 
classes. What is required for classroom 
teachers is more high-school in-service 
reading courses, more class demonstrations 
by reading consultants, and more attend- 
ance of workshops at college reading cen- 
ters, and of professional reading con- 
ferences. 
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It is altogether possible that a classroom 
teacher with no training in or even 
inclination for scientific research could 

satisfaction out of what is called 
“action research.” Action research con- 
cerns informal classroom experiments 
with teaching methods and materials. A 
sumber of journals agg reports on 
action research in reading. Teachers with 
modest professional sabtlom can thus 
icipate on a national arena. A good 
— for the avocation of being a 
writer on classroom practices in reading 
is examining reports of action research by 
other classroom teachers in such publica- 
tions as The Reading Teacher and The 
Journal of Educational Research. 

As we proceed from the proposed guid- 
ance function of the classroom teacher to 
further definition of his role in instructing 
college-bound students, we reach some 
unpleasant facts. One is that people in the 
profession of educating others are not 
notable for being well educated them- 
selves. In 1956, more than 21 per cent of 
all public school teachers had less than 
four years of college. As for those with 
a B.A. degree, in the field of English—the 
presumed bulwark of literacy—a third of 
our states consider people eligible to teach 
high school English if they have only 
fifteen college credits in the subject. 
Massachusetts demands but nine credits! 
This year the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English is bringing the matter of 
certification of English teachers before 
accrediting associations. 

About one third of our teachers seem 
not to spend their leisure time reading. 
While reporting this statistic, Dr. Alvina 
Burrows, director of a research project 
concerning teachers’ reading, wrote rather 
charitably, as follows: “Teachers as a 
group are not outstandingly active in the 
wider reaches of literate pursuits.’ In 
another article, Mable F. Altsteller is more 
frank: “In general, teachers are not read- 
ers and have never known the delight 
and fullness that books can give.” (On 
the other side of the ledger we have the 
Brooklyn high school teacher who was 
fecently sentenced in court for the “un- 
lawful detention” of twenty library books 
for periods ranging from two to five 


years. ) 


A second unpleasant fact is that, as a 
profession, secondary school teaching lack 
community respect. Merle A. Tuve, of the 
Carnegie Institution, in making the point 
that we need more “high-quality teachers” 
in our secondary schools, described the 
following doleful state of affairs: “We 
have allowed the teachers of our high 
schools to drop from their old position of 
relatively high esteem in our communities 
to the workingman’s level of grocery 
clerks or filling-station attendants or 
countless other service people in our 
present social fabric.” 

A third unpleasant fact is that teachers 
below the college level are, as expressed 
by the Rockefeller Report, “handled as 
interchangeable units in an educational 
assembly line. The best teacher and the 
poorest in a school may teach the same 
grade and subject, use the same textbook, 
handle the same number of students, get 
paid the same salaries, and rise in salary 
at the same speed to the same ceiling.” 

What these three unpleasant facts add 
up to is that high school teachers vary 
greatly in quality. The conclusion seems 
inescapable that the better teachers should 
be selected to teach the better students. 

In defining the role of the better teach- 
ers as instructors of the college-bound 
students, no implication is intended that 
better teachers should be an elite circle 
into which neither the students who are 
not college-bound, nor the less gifted 
teachers ever move. Part of the abler 
teacher's school time should be devoted to 
lecturing through television and prepar- 
ing sound-motion pictures and Y re- 
cordings of their lessons. This Arthur I. 
Gates urged in an article concerning 
future means of improving reading. He 
wrote further: ‘The subtle arts of the 
master teachers should be made widely 
available on television and in sound-mo- 
tion pictures for other teachers to observe. 
Television offers opportunities for master 
teachers to teach pupils and less gifted 
teachers at the same time. Instructors thus 
engaged in teaching both college-bound 
students in classes of regular size and also 
other students and teachers in large groups 
would, of course, receive extra pay. Good 
compensation for this work would attract 
a greater number of gifted teachers into 
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the high schools. Our college-bound 
students would benefit most from an 
improvement in the quality of people who 
become high school teachers. 


5. In College 
a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Future Trends in Materials and 
Methods for College Reading as 
Suggested by Current Research" 


WILLIAM ELLER 


This presentation of future trends in 
organization, methodology, and materials 
for college reading programs will be de- 
voted to a relatively small number of 
major trends suggested by recent and 
current research. No effort will be made 
to include all possible trends nor all the 
implications of the recent research. This 
delimitation is dictated chiefly by two 
factors. First, the time and space restric- 
tions on the oral and printed versions of 
this discussion demand some sort of de- 
limitation. Second, the bulk of the re- 
search on college reading has been sum- 
marized in the Yearbooks of the National 
Reading Conference, usually by Emery 
P. Bliesmer. Most workers in the area 
of college-level reading know of Bliesmer’s 
annual summaries and have acquired the 
habit of turning to them for various pur- 
poses, since they represent the most faith- 
ful reporting of research in any as 
of reading, and are equalled by very few 
other summaries in the educational and 
psychological literature. This presenta- 
tion, therefore, will be concerned with 
some trends which current research would 
seem to forecast. 


Trends in Organization of College Reading 
Instruction 


One of the questions which a new 
worker in college reading could be ex- 
pected to ask is, “Are college reading 
courses going to increase or decrease in 
number and acceptance?” The addition, 


‘Emery P. Bliesmer, “Review of Recent Research 
on College and Adult Reading,” Eighth Yearbook of 
the National Reading Conference for Colleges and 
Adults. Fort Worth, Texas: Texas Christian University 
Press, 1959. See also similar reviews by Bliesmer in 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 7th Yearbooks, and by 
Sommerfield in the 6th Yearbook. 


expansion or abandonment of a reading 
program by a specific college is probably 
more often decided in terms of the cur. 
rent philosophy of the institution than on 
the strength of research, but there is con- 
siderable research which could shed light 
on the decision. 

A surpising number of institutions have 
abandoned their reading improvement 
courses in the past three or four years. 
In the fall of 1958, Lyle Miller compiled 
data from 233 colleges, all of which had 
reported reading programs in 1955.? Of 
the 233 institutions, 13 percent (31 col- 
leges) reported the abandonment of their 
reading programs since 1955. From the 
responses to his ss Miller extracted 
three main reasons for the discontinuance 
of college reading courses: (1) There 
had been a change in the general philo- 
sophy about the college’s responsibility to 
students who lack proficiency in the basic 
skills. (2) Staff changes had deprived the 
institution of anyone willing or able to 
conduct the reading work. (3) The read- 
ing program had been adjudged too costly. 

These three reasons for abandonment 
are all of the philosophical sort, but there 
are a few bits of research which have neg- 
ative implications for college reading in- 
struction, and which may have influenced 
the decision to abandon the program at 
some institutions. Mazie Wagner found 
that reading speed and comprehension 
scores did not correlate highly with col- 
lege success, and stated, “The findings 
suggest that possibly much of the time 
devoted to teaching college students to 
read more rapidly is ill spent.’’® Fiehler 
indicated that the reading program at an 
Arkansas college was not preventing 
enough drop-outs and might not be justi- 
fiable from the institution's point of view, 
since more than 60 per cent of all the 
students who had received reading in- 
struction withdrew from school before 
graduation.* 





"Lyle Miller, ‘‘Current Use of Workbook and Me- 
chanical Aids,’ Eighth Yearbook of the Nationa 
Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults. Fort 
Worth, Texas: Texas Christian University Press, 1959. 

3Mazie Earle Wagner, “Reading and Cotems Suc 
cess,’ American Psychologist, Ii, August, 1956, p. 
370 (Abstract). 

‘Rudolph Fiehler, ‘‘The Communicctions Skills Pro- 
gram at Southern State College,’ Sixth Yearbook of 
the Southwest Reading Conference for Colleges and 
Adults. Fort Worth, Texas: Texas Christian University 
Press, 1957, pp. 53-55. 
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The impact which improved reading 
ability has upon the student's general 
academic ability has been studied by sev- 
eral investigators. At least one, James C. 
Reed, concluded that the reading train- 
ing given to a group of student nurses 
did not affect their grade point averages.” 

While there are a few investigations 
which have challenged the value of col- 
lege reading instruction there are a great 
many which have given evidence of the 
worthwhileness of this training. One of 
the most carefully planned experiments 
is that reported by McDonald who com- 
pared groups of students who had taken 
the reading course at Cornell University 
with matched groups who had not taken 
reading training. McDonald found that 
students who had taken the reading in- 
struction had higher grade point averages 
than his control group and were less likely 
to drop out of college than were either 
the controls or their classmates not in- 
volved in the experiment. “Despite the 
increasing selectivity of the control group, 
due to its greater dropout rate, and despite 
the continuing inferiority of the experi- 
mental group in academic aptitude, as 
indicated by the measures used, students 
who completed the Cornell Reading Pro- 
gram suprassed students in the control 
group in the three phases of academic 
performance investigated by this study.” 
(P. 180) A somewhat similar advantage 
in favor of the reading trained students 
was reported at New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts by Willey 
and Thomson, who demonstrated that 
freshmen who had taken the reading in- 
struction had a significant grade point 
superiority over matched controls.’ 

Two studies reported in the Journal of 
Developmental Reading have provided 
evidence that improvement in reading 
ability has been accompanied by better per- 
formance in other academic areas. Mary 
Mills described a reading program in one 


_ Names C. Reed, “Effects of Short Term Training 
in Reading,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 47, 
May, 1956, pp. 257-63. 

“Arthur S. McDonald, “Influence of A College 
ing Improvement Program on Academic Per- 
nce, “Journal of Educational Psychology, 48, 

March, 1957, pp. 171-81. 

D. S. Willey, and C. W. Thomson, “Effective 

Reading and Grade-Point Improvement with College 
hmen,’’ School and Society, 83, April 14, 1956, 

Pp. 134-35. 


of the Wisconsin state colleges.* While 
Mills and her colleagues were gratified 
with the improved reading abilities of 
their students, they were even more satis- 
fied with the improvements observed in 
student's writing. ‘“With no direct instruc- 
tion in writing techniques, students in the 
experimental (reading) classes came to 
write better themes and to observe more 
carefully the conventions of mechanics 
and grammar than students in the control 
sections did.” (P. 5) At St. Francis Col- 
lege, two professors who represented the 
history and education departments set up 
a reading course which not only increased 
the ability of the students to read histori- 
cal context but also caused the grade point 
of this same group of readers to be higher 
than average in a course in history.® 

A number of other studies could be 
cited to show that college reading pro- 
grams are successful in that they up-grade 
academic performance in general and in 
specific oti and it should be safe to 
say that there is several times as much 
evidence in support of college reading 
instruction as there is in opposition. Since 
specific colleges do not necessarily decide 
to inaugurate or discontinue a reading 
program purely on the basis of the pre- 
ponderance of research evidence, it may 
be worthwhile to consider the rising or 
waning of interest in college-level read- 
ing as it is reflected in the number of 
articles found in the professional litera- 
ture. Edmund Fulker has reported the 
results of an informal investigation by 
one of his students, Harvey Mueller, who 
analyzed the literature and discovered 
that almost twice as many (167) articles 
appeared on the various aspects of college 
reading between 1951 and 1955 as ap- 
peared between 1946 and 1950 (94 ar- 
ticles). So far as is known, this trend 
continues.?° 


When reading a large number of re- 
search accounts in the literature, a critical 

*Mary Mills, “Reading and the Freshman English 
Program,’ Journal of Developmental Reading, 1, 
October, 1957, pp. 3-6. 

Sister M. Fridian, and Sister M. Rosanna, “A 
Developmental Reading Experiment in a European 
History Class,’ Journal of Developmental Reading, 
1, Winter, 1958, pp. 3-7. 

WEdmund N. Folker, “A Decade of Progress in 
College and Adult Reading Improvement,” Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for 
Colleges ond Adults. Fort Worth, Texas: Texas 
Christian University Press, 1958, pp. 9-19. 
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examiner is occasionally provoked to the 
view that a certain investigation failed to 
produce noteworthy results because the 
materials or segs employed were 
not appropriate for the learners. In other 
instances there is the impression that 
while the study has demonstrated impres- 
sive statistical gains, the experiment was 
set up with materials and methods which 
almost guaranteed significant results but 
which did not provide the subjects with 
the type of training most appropriate for 
such subjects. This problem of inappro- 
priate usage should decline somewhat be- 
cause of a trend toward analysis of stu- 
dent groups to determine their characteris- 
tics and needs. At Stanford, Kasdon com- 
pared superior freshmen readers with 
their average contemporaries in order to 
identify the characteristics of the superior 
readers." He found that the good read- 
ers were of higher intelligence, more 
often came from broken homes, partici- 
pated more in social activities, entered 
college at an earlier age and had more 
efficient eye movements except for regres- 
sions. At Iowa, Snavely compared good 
freshman readers with the poor readers 
among their classmates.** Among other 
items, she found that the excellent readers 
came from higher social backgrounds, 
owned more books, read more books, 
were more likely to own and use a . 
writer, and came from larger high 
schools. This last factor is of some inter- 
est to colleges in the planning of pre- 
college reading programs, a trend which 
will treated subsequently in this pre- 
sentation. Also at Iowa, Hill compared 
the mental ability, personality dimensions, 
social backgrounds and academic status 
of poor readers and average readers." 
He found that verbal intelligence was 
more highly related to reading compre- 
hension than any of his other measures. 


Forty-six per cent of the sub-standard 





“Lowrence M. Kasdon, “Some Characteristics of 
Highly Competent Readers Among College Fresh- 
men,’ Dissertation Abstracts, 15, 1955, pp. 1785-86. 

“Eloise Snavely, ‘‘A Study of Social and Experi- 
mental Factors Related to the Reading Abilities of 
Coll Freshmen,” Seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults. 
fort Worth, Texas: Texas Christian University Press, 
1958, pp. 97-100. 

"Walter Hill, “A Multivariate Comparison of 

Fresh with Adequete or Deficient Read- 
ing Comprehension,’ Journal of Developmental Read- 
ing (im press). 





readers incurred probationary status for 
first semester low grades, and 14 percent 
of this group withdrew from the univer. 
sity before the second semester; none of 
the average readers in the sample with- 
drew. 


Trends in Adapting Instruction to Fit 
Student Needs 


There would be very little value in 
studying the characteristics of good, aver- 
age, and poor readers if nothing were 
done with the resultant information. 
Therefore, it is gratifying to be able to 
report that the reading program for de- 
ficient readers at the State University of 
Iowa will be markedly different next year 
as modifications are being planned in 
light of the Snavely and Hill investiga- 
tions. 

The trend toward adapting instruction 
to characteristics of students was given 
some impetus by an experiment by Smith 
and some of his aides at Michigan." 
Subjects were classified according to two 
personality axes: generalized anxiety and 
degree of permeability. Two different 
teaching methods were employed, one 
called directive and the other non-direc- 
tive. Anxious, permeable individuals 
made optimum gains in reading efficien- 
cy when given a maximally structured 
course, although anxious individuals of 
impermeable nature did not progress 
equally well in the non-directive teaching 
situation. 

Lee has described a rather thorough 
attempt to adapt reading instruction to 
levels of student ability at Morgan State." 
On the basis of the Cooperative English 
Test, Reading Comprehension, freshmen 
were divided into three levels, with the 
50th and 80th percentiles constituting 
the cutting scores. All freshmen received 
reading instruction at their respective 
levels, but the course work differed con- 
siderably from level to level. Students at 
the lower level were given practice in word 
attack and study skills, while the top 
level worked mainly on speed and exten- 


 MDonald E. P. Smith, Roger L. Wood, James W. 
Downer, and Alton Ll. Raygor, “Reading Improve- 
ment as a Function of Student Personality and 


47, January, 1956, pp. 47-59. 

isMaurice A. Lee, “Results of a College All-Fresh- 
man Reading Improvement Program,” Journal of 
Developmental Reading, 2, Autumn, 1958, pp. 20-32. 
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sive reading, and the middle level fea- 
tured higher order comprehension and 
some attention to speed. 

A commendable, but not-very-success- 
ful attempt to overcome a certain student 
undesirable trait was reported by Sayles.*® 
Instructors at Michigan had observed that 
on the final test at the end of the course, 
a number of students tended to read with 
such unreasonable speed that their com- 

rehension scores suffered. The staff felt 

that this tendency might be eliminated 
if students were given a medial test about 
two weeks before the final exam. From 
the medial test, it was reasoned, students 
would be made to realize the dangers of 
excessive reading speed, and they would 
thus perform better on the final test. 
However, the medial test seemed to cause 
anxious students to perform poorer on 
the final test, while other students were 
not affected one way or another. 


Trends Concerned with the Content of 
Reading Programs 


Because there are two rather strong 
trends in conflict, prediction of future 
course content is difficult. On the basis 
of research into student characteristics 
and needs, the trend would seem to be 
toward more diversified programs which 
provide several types of instruction for 
the different needs of students. However, 
this trend may never materialize to any 
great extent since it is opposed by the 
tendency toward a more ‘hard-boiled’ 
philosophy since colleges now have about 
as many students as they want, plus the 
prospect that there will be plenty of stu- 
dents of years to come. 

Among the more serious workers in 
college reading there is a tendency to 
modify instruction in the direction of the 
serious aspects of comprehension and 
away from the speed-reading training 
which is so common. Summarizing an 
experiment which tested interactions be- 
tween rate, comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary as measured by the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, James C. Reed and Roger S. 
Pepper indicated that for their subjects, 
tate seemed to be largely a function of the 


“Daniel G. Sayles, ‘The Effect of Medial Testing,” 
oy Developmental Reading, 2, Autumn, 1958, 
Pp. -47. 


other two variables. “Perhaps the most 
important variables governing speed of 
reading, instead of lying in the perceptual 
domain, can be accounted for by such 
factors as rate of concept formation, or- 
ganizational ability and general word 
knowledge. One may well wonder as to 
the justification of such training devices 
as reading films and tachistoscopes. The 
findings also suggest that it does not ap- 
pear profitable to use rate as a measure 
of potential reading ability.” (P. 337)?" 
This study must be considered with some 
caution, however, because the disabled 
readers were identified in a rather unusual 
way, and because all the variables are 
taken from sub-tests of the DRT. 

After an intensive study of the reading 
program at De Paul University, Irma T. 
Halfter and Frances M. Douglass arrived 
at several conclusions, including the fol- 
lowing one: “The controlled and experi- 
mental reading improvement programs, 
over an eight-year period, that have corre- 
lated significantly with college semester 
grade averages are not those with empha- 
ses on speed training, visual span increase, 
phonics, or even vocabulary, but those 
with formats directed to acquaintance 
with the major discernible patterns of 
organizing and developing thinking in 
each field of concentration.” (P. 43)*8 
As a result of this finding, there is con- 
siderable collaboration between the read- 
ing instructors and the subject matter 
professors at DePaul, so that a student in 
history is taught the specific skills of read- 
ing and thinking about historical context. 

After describing gains in speed in a 
reading course, Frederick Westover and 
William Anderson noted that no signifi- 
cant change in comprehension had Oc- 
curred. ae that ‘this finding may 
reflect the fact that more stress was placed 
on speed than upon comprehension,” they 
went on to report that, ‘‘as a corrective, 
more emphasis is currently being given to 
improving comprehension.” (P. 153)?* 

"James C. Reed, and R S. Pepper, ‘‘Interrela- 
tionship of Vocabulary Comprehension and Rote 
among Disabled Readers,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, 25, June, 1957, pp. 331-337. 

“irma T. Halfter, end tonne M. Douglass, “‘In- 
adequate College Readers,” Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading, 1, Summer, 1958, pp. 42-53. 

"Frederick L. Westover, and William F. Anderson 
“A Reading Improvement Course at the University of 


Alabama,” School and Society, 83, April 28, 1956, pp. 
152-153. 
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If there is to be a drift toward 
serious elements of comprehension and 
away from plain speed training, there 
should be a related trend away from 
the dependence on mechanical devices 
since they are used mainly to foster 
reading speed. It is probable that the 
sales of mechanical aids will not decline 
but that these devices will be less impor- 
tant and occupy a smaller portion of the 
total instructional time. A sizeable volume 
of research has been devoted to estimation 
of the value of mechanical aids in reading 
programs, and it is probably reasonable to 
state that it does not demonstrate a dis- 
tinct value for these devices. John Marvel 
found that verbal “‘set” for speed was the 
significant variable in his experiment with 
tachistoscope training.®° The tachistos- 
cope, without verbal “set’’ induced by 
the instructor, did not produce significant 
gains in rate or comprehension, whereas 
verbal ‘‘set’’ without the tachistoscope 
produced the greatest gains in rate as well 
as the best retention of gains. Summariz- 
ing the results from a number of investi- 
gations of the use of mechanical devices, 
Westover made the following observa- 
tions: ‘1. Reading may be improved by 
training employing devices that partially 
control eye movements. 2. Reading may 
be improved by ordinary motivated prac- 
tice. 3. Although there is some variability 
in findings, there appears, in general, to 
be no advantage in favor of controlled 
reading as compared with motivated prac- 
tice.” (P. 189). 


Trends Resulting from Increasing College 
Enrollments 


If college enrollments increase as much 
in the next decade as the statisticians have 
predicted, many aspects of the college 
curriculum are going to be modified be- 
cause of the huge enrollments, and read- 
ing programs will be among them. For- 
tunately, there are already available some 
research results which have useful impli- 
cations for the era of the large enroll- 
ments. With larger numbers of students, 


®jJohn A. Marvel “Acquisition and Retention of 
Reading Performance,” Journal of Educational Re- 
Rearch, 52, February, 1959, pp. 232-237. 

"Frederick L. Westover, “An Evaluation of the 
Research on Controlled Reading,”’ Reading for Effec- 
tive Living. Internotional R ing Association Con- 
ference Proceedings, 3, 1958. New York: Scholastic 
Magazines, 1958. 


colleges will in some cases, employ mass 
media to teach more students at a given 
time, and to get greater teaching value 
from the better instructors. In 1958, at 
the State University of Iowa, an experi- 
ment was conducted to determine the rela- 
tive effectiveness of three methods of 
teaching freshman classes in communi- 
cations skills.** Students were taught read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening skills 
either by the conventional lecture method, 
by a lecture-plus-bibliography method, or 
by a method which featured television 
kinescopes. Measures administered at the 
end of the year’s work indicated no sig- 
nificant superiority for any of the three 
methods, which suggests that if space and 
instructors can be used more economically 
by exploiting the bibliography or kine- 
scope methods, no loss in total learning 
of the skills should result. Any permanent 
change to either of these variant methods 
would apparently need to be preceded by 
a public relations project, because both 
students and instructors indicated that they 
preferred the normal lecture arrangement 
over the bibliography or kinescope method. 

Some colleges have already begun to 
lighten the enrollment load by providing 
training in certain basic skills, including 
reading, prior to the students’ actual en- 
try into regular college study. Centi repor- 
ted a summer program at Fordham which 
up-grades the learning skills of — 
tive students.** Eighteen hours of reading 
instruction and ten hours of vocabulary 
study were included. The results of the 
summer course are not presented in a 
manner which is easily interpreted, but 
Centi indicates that pre-test and post-test 
comparisons indicate value, and that the 
students were strongly in favor of the pro- 
gram. At Western Reserve, the ‘‘Prepara- 
tion for College’’ summer course had 
similar objectives and results, and Mc- 
Conihe reported significant gains in rate, 
cor ty roy and vocabulary as meas- 
ured by the Cooperative English Read- 
ing Test.*4 


2Samuel L. Becker, ef al, An Experiment in Instruc- 
tional Methods, lowa City: State University of lows, 
August, 1958. 

»Paul Centi, “A Summer Program I Basic Coleg 
Skills, “Journal ‘of Higher Education, 29, April, 19 
pp. 218-220. 

™Esther J. McConihe, ‘Study Skills Need Improving, 
Too,” Journal of Developmental Reading, 1, Winter, 
1958, pp. 40-45. 
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McConihe has also presented another 
plan which may be of value to colleges 
faced with over-crowding.*® During a 
ten-week program set up for a group of 
business executives, only four group 
meetings are held. The bulk of the prac- 
tice in reading, therefore, must be at- 
tained by the individual working on his 
own time, usually at home. ‘To give pur- 
pose and support to the work done at 
home between sessions, each group mem- 
ber is furnished with an individual read- 
ing pacing machine on which he practices 
with material of his own choosing. Report 
forms, giving data on the nature and 
extent of the intersessional reading are 
collected from each reader at each group 
session.” (P. 11) McConihe has demon- 
strated excellent results with this unusual 
learning arrangement, and while this re- 
search was done with adult trainees, the 
method should be adaptable to college 
use, as McConihe herself has suggested. 

There are a number of other research- 
suggested trends in college reading in- 
struction, but they are not so clearly sup- 
ported by the research as the ones + te 
considered. It is likely that current and 
subsequent research will lead to increased 
effort to develop reading interest among 
college students, to more emphasis on 
critical reading, to new and different ap- 
proaches to vocabulary development and 
to more extensive collaboration between 
reading instructors and subject matter 
specialists. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“The Re-Synthesis of Reading and 
Literature” 


A. FREDERICK DEVERELL 
The Problem of Reading and Literature 


Edmund Burke Huey in his Psycholo- 
gy and Pedagogy of Reading, published 
in 1908,' devoted a chapter to the task 
of reviewing the evolution of school 
readers from what had been essentially a 
combined speller and catechism used in 
the first several years of the child's 
school life into a series of books which 

Esther J. McConihe, ‘Something New in Reading 


Instruction? Impossible’ Journal of Developmental 
Reading, 1, Summer, 1958, pp. 9-15. 


comprised a respectable, graded collection 

of selections of good prose and poetry. 

The earlier religious and moralistic con- 

tent of readers became replaced as early 

as 1827 by material which was essentially 
historical in character, and “reading,” 
says Huey, “was later taken into the ser- 
vice of the various sciences, notably in the 

Willson seven-book series of 1860.” In 

these latter books, he states, we can note 

“the culmination of the tendency to ati/i- 

tarian specialization in the choice of sub- 

ject-matter for readers.” (Italics mine) 

By this time several other sets of readers 

had appeared in which a good deal of 

the content had been chosen for its liter- 
ary excellence, and the two types of read- 
ers apparently competed with each other 
for the market for some years. Huey 
then goes on to state that, “In the new 

series which began to appear about 1880, 

literature took the field and since then 

has held it against all comers.” (Italics 
again mine) 

This statement was made in 1908. In 
1955 the following resolution was passed 
by the annual general assembly of the 
Alberta Teachers Association :? 

Whereas: the readers for grades 1 to 6—are ex- 
cellent “general purpose readers” for the 
teaching of “skills and techniques” in 
reading, and 

Whereas: the said readers contain only a few 
examples of the very best prose and poetry 
found in our language for the study of 
fine literature,— 

Be it resolved: that the Department of Edu- 
cation be requested to have published 
special literature text-books containing a 
representative collection of the best Eng- 


lish prose and poetry suitable for each 
different grade level, and further 


Be it resolved: that these text-books—be 
placed in the hands of both teachers and 
pupils so that our heritage of fine litera- 
ture shall be handed on to our children 
through the schools. 

Little did Huey think, when he wrote 

that “literature took the field and held it 

against all comers,” that fifty years later 
such a resolution would be possible. 

I wish to present for the consideration 
of this conference two theses: first, that 
the teaching of the skills and techniques 
of reading has assumed such great pro- 


'E. B. Burke, The Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing, New York: Macmillan Co., 1908. 

2A.T.A. Magazine, XXXV, March, 1955, Edmonton, 
Alberta: The Alberta Teachers Association, p. 33. 
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portions in modern school reading pro- 
grams that the school has almost ceased to 
be a primary source of the child’s ac- 
quaintanceship with great authors and 
great literature; and second, that a prob- 
lem of fundamental importance to edu- 
cation is thus presented, the solution to 
which does not lie in the preparation of 
two separate series of books (one for the 
teaching of reading and the other for the 
teaching of literature) but that it should 
be sought, rather, in the re-synthesis of 
reading and literature. 

In presenting this problem I am con- 
cerned with two issues. One of these is 
the way in which children learn to read 
and the other is the teaching process— 
the teaching of reading and literature. I 
wish to uphold the view that, if our ob- 
jective in teaching children to read well 
is concerned not only with ow children 
read, but also, and equally importantly, 
with what they read (and few, if any, 
will deny that this is so), then good 
reading must be learned in the medium 
of good writing, and cannot be learned 
if the medium of good writing is absent. 
Further, however, I wish to propose that 
the art of teaching literature well has 
many points of variance from the art of 
teaching reading. If this is so, then pro- 
vision must be made in the school read- 
ing—literature program, and in the train- 
ing given to teachers in teacher-training 
institutions in both of these arts. 


Views on the Relationship Between 
Reading and Literature 


For the last two decades, or longer, a 
faint voice has echoed and re-echoed back 
and forth across this North American 
continent asking us to pay greater heed 
to the place of literature in the education 
of children and in the lives of people 
Hollis Caswell, in his foreword to tan 
Betzner's little book, Exploring Literature 
with Children,® points out the value of 
literature. He says: 

Literature has always been one of so- 
ciety's important means of educati 
the young. Every culture has its fo 
tales and choice stories which are 


loved by generation after generation 
of children and are a potent influence 


Literature with Children. 
, Columbia University, 


Jeon Betzner, Explori 
New York: Teachers Col 
1943. 


in bringing older and younger gen- 
erations together and in developing 
cultural unity and continuity 


Then he goes on to say: 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, 

that in the rank and file of Ameri- 

can elementary schools literature has 

not been accorded a place of major 

importance. Very often the home has 

_ made greater use of this resource. 
I find it equally strange and equally true 
that, having made the above two state- 
ments, Caswell does not make a plea for 
a better standard of material in school 
readers. He seems somehow to have been 
led off the scent by the mesmeric attrac- 
tion of certain modern notions that child- 
ren cannot be expected to read good prose 
or poetry unless it has been specifically 
written down to their level, and that, in 
any case, literature should not be taught. 
One of the most 1 oop statements 

ever to have been published on this issue 
is the one given in the tenth chapter of 
the forty-eighth yearbook of the N.S.S.E., 
written by Dora V. Smith. Smith states 
that an over-emphasis on the social studies 
has led to a neglect of the ‘personal de- 
velopment of boys and girls in the spiri- 
tual and aesthetic values of life.’ She 
continues: 

Literature and personal reading con- 

tribute notably to the enrichment of 

the human spirit and the moulding 

of human personality; yet curricu- 

lum makers frequently are willing to 

reduce both reading and expression 

to their “tool” aspects alone . 
Then Smith makes a further statement 
which is most relevant. She says: 

Some psychologists have lent their 

influence to excessive emphasis upon 

the here and now in the reading of 

boys and girls, ignoring the fact that 

loss of vision is never compensated 

for by gain of sight. . . . Starved 

imaginations have resulted from un- 

due stress upon the familiar, and 

children have sought release in ma- 

terials of a cheap and ephemeral sort. 
Once again, having made these prophe- 
tic statements, Smith does not ask for 
better standards in school readers. She 
concedes that readers (since they are con- 
cerned with building reading skills) are 
entitled to concern themselves chiefly with 
the child's immediate environment “at 
the expense of humor, imagination, and 
the lure of the beyond,” and calls upon 
teachers to compensate for these qualities 
in the readers by much story-telling and 
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reading aloud of imaginative stories and 
poems and by promoting individual sup- 
plementary reading. I can only conclude 
that Smith does not consider it important 
that children read choice prose and poetry 
in their daily basic reading lessons, nor 
does she accord more than a passing place 
to the great art of teaching literature as 
an integral part of teaching children to 
read. 

Both Caswell and Smith have fallen 
short, in my opinion, in tracing the prob- 
lem to its source, although both have 
made most forceful statements of the 
lack of emphasis on good literature. 

A glimpse into the philosophy which 
underlies the situation I have been de- 
scribing is to be found in some statements 
made by Gertrude Hildreth in her recent- 
ly published volume, Teaching Reading.‘ 
On pages 428 and 429, where she is dis- 
cussing children’s books, Hildreth says: 

The children prefer books that they 
identify more closely with themselves 
in their own time and setting; they 
demand books with easy readability, 
devoid of polysyllables, complex sen- 
tences, and unusual metaphors. Not 
all of these books of course, can be 
considered literature in the sense of 
the recognized classics or literary 
masterpieces. 

The best children’s books are truly 
works of art, often marvels of inven- 
tion that leave indelible impressions 
on the children’s minds .. . 

Then she continues: 
No one can say, without more experi- 
mentation, to what extent literary 
tastes can be elevated by the school’s 
encouragement of good reading. It is 
safe to say, however, that many chil- 
dren will never be exposed to good 
literature at all, except in school. 

This is followed a paragraph or so farther 

on by this statement: 
Fortunately, we have gotten away 
from studying literature in the ele- 
mentary grades; instead the children 
read it with full enjoyment. Children 
will only learn to dislike literature 
if it is used merely to give drill in 
reading techniques. 

[ have spent a great deal of time puz- 
zling this series of assertations. The fact 
that I have tremendous admiration for 
the writer, and the fact that her books, 
just as those of the other educators from 
whose works I have quoted, exercise such 





‘Gertrude Hildreth, Teaching Reading. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1958, pp. 428-29. 


a powerful influence on the formation of 
thought, belief, and attitudes in young, 
immature teachers-in-training, have led 
me to examine these statements with 
unusual care. 

First, Hildreth describes children’s 
tastes in literature in terms which I consi- 
der to be all, or nearly all, negative, and 
which indicate that, even if these children 
have acquired reading skills, they are not 
willing to use them. They are not pre- 
pared, by their training, to read anything 
which is really worthwhile. In fact, from 
my own observations of children in their 
voluntary reading, I find it difficult to 
accept the behavior patterns described by 
Hildreth as the norm. Be that as it may, 
there seems to be a clear reflection here 
on the training which children receive. 
If children never get past the mundane 
topics of our own time and setting, never 
encounter polysyllabic words, complex 
sentences, and unusual metaphors; if their 
horizons are not stretched outward; if 
they are not lifted upward out of ordin- 
ary routine through their daily experience 
in reading, then it appears to me that we 
can ex them to demand just what has 
been indicated here for them. 

Hildreth, having stated that much of 
this material is not literature, gives us in 
one short phrase a memorable description 
of good children’s books:-— “marvels of 
invention that leave indelible impres- 
sions . . .” Good literature has great pow- 
er. But Hildreth states that children don't 
study literature any more which, she says, 
is a “fortunate” thing. This means, of 
course, that we, the teachers, don’t teach 
literature any more. This is for the simple 
reason that, if we use it to drill reading 
skills the children will only learn to 
dislike it. 


The Crux of the Situation 


We have come to think of the reading 
process so much in terms of the elements 
of learning the specific skills of word 
attack and the like—that we have for- 
gotten the wholeness of the reading pro- 
cess. We have adopted the assumption, as 
is so clearly indicated in the wording of 
the resolution passed by the Alberta teach- 
ing body quoted above, and also in many 
other places, such as the chapter on “The 
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Materials of Reading’ by W. H. Uhl in 
the thirty-sixth yearbook of the N.S.S.E., 
that the skills of reading can and should 
be developed independently of power to 
read, taste in choosing reading material, 
and personal and spiritual development 
through reading. 


The Sources of Sanction for Non-Literary 
Readers 


I have stated that we have, unwittingly 
perhaps, created an unnatural separation 
in our minds between the experiences of 
reading and the experiences of literature. 
What are the sources of sanction for this 
condition? I propose to mention only 
two. They are: (1) The body of princi- 
ples which has been built up by the Child 
Study Movement, (2) Extensive use of, 
and reliance upon, the normative survey 
technique in pseudo-scientific educational 
research. 

Regarding the first, the Child Study 
Movement, one of the authorities from 
whom I have already quoted refers to the 
effects of this movement. Dora V. Smtih 
says, “. . . yet curriculum makers are will- 
ing to reduce both reading and expres- 
sion to their tool aspects alone . . ." Then 
she says (and I repeat an earlier quota- 
tion): 

Some psychologists have lent their 

influence to excessive emphasis upon 

the here and now in the reading of 

boys and girls, ignoring the fact that 

loss of vision is never compensated 

for by gain of sight. 
I am strongly reminded of two extremely 
misleading aphorisms which I feel sure 
can be traced directly to the Child Study 
Movement. The first is a definition of 
good children’s literature currently at least 
somewhat in vogue. It states that “good 
children’s literature is anything the child 
can read and is interested in reading.” 
The second is a warning so often urged 
upon teachers in textbooks on education- 
al psychology: ‘Never require pupils to 
memorize poetry unless they do so volun- 
tarily: you will likely succeed only in 
breeding dislike for poetry.” 

The first—the definition—is seriously 
faulty. It permits inclusion of literature 
which may be, by any other standard, 
bad or even harmful. Moreover, it fails 
to place sufficient emphasis upon the place 


of the teacher in arousing and cultivating 
interests. 

Regarding the memorization of poetry, 
the psychologists’ warning merely pro- 
vides an excuse for bad teaching. They 
seem to forget that when poetry is well 
taught the memorization of it provides 
an immediate as well as a lasting source 
of delight to the child. 

Let us not use our knowledge of the 
child and our respect for his child nature 
to justify giving him less than he really 
needs for his fullest development. 

Turning briefly to the normative sur- 
vey ma, a of investigation, this tech- 
nique has been used in determining the 
vocabularies of children and in finding 
out which stories and titles children like 
and dislike. Both have had a profound 
influence on the content of school readers, 
and on the selection of library resources. 
The weakness lies, not in the technique 
itself, but in the assumption that what 
is turned up by the survey is right and 
correct and should be adopted as the 
standard. Lillian Smith says: 

If we thought of children that way, 
we should instinctively reject the me- 
diocre, the unrewarding. We should 
put into their hands only books 
worthy of them, the books of honesty, 
integrity, and vision—the books on 
which they can grow. They cannot 
stand still. They must have change 
and activity of both mind and body 
Reading which does not stir their 
imaginations, which does not stretch 
their minds, not only wastes their 
time but will not hold them perma- 
nently.5 
What Lillian Smith says can be applied 
to both the matter of vocabulary and the 
choice of selections and authors for in- 
clusion in today’s school readers. On both 
counts, to quote an expression phrased re- 
cently by Eleanor Boyce, school readers 
“have been reduced to the irreducible.’ 


The Completed Cycle 


Today's school readers are, like those 
of the 1860's, characterized by content 
which is more realistic and utilitarian in 
nature than it is literary. In a sense, we 


SLillian H. Smith, The Unreluctant Years: A Critical 
Approach to Children’s Literature. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1953, p. 14. 

*Eleanor Boyce, “The Place of Reading in the Elemen- 
tary Curriculum”, Current Problems in Reading Instruc- 
tion: Proceedings of the First Canadian Conference 
on Reading, Toronto: W. J. Gage and Co. and Thomas 
Nelson, 1955, p. 5. 
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have completed a cycle and have re- 
turned, although under very different 
circumstances, to the position we were in 
in the early formative years of mass public 
education. Anything good in itself, can 
be carried to excess. If utilitarianism, and 
a piecemeal approach to reading, have 
reached the stage of being excessive in 
modern readers—and I believe they have 

then I can only express the wish that 
we May soon enter upon a trend conscien- 
tiously directed toward the improvement 
of literary taste in the readers and toward 
more dynamic teaching of literature. | 
should then hope, at the same time, that 
this trend will not itself become excessive, 
to the detriment of the gains we have 
made in teaching reading skills. What 
we need now is an effective synthesis of 
reading and literature, for the two are 
not, in fact, separate entities, but are in- 
separable. What differ—or should differ 

-are the teaching lessons. A_ reading 
lesson should be conducted as a lesson, 
the aims of which are consciously directed 
toward reading growth; a literature lesson 
as one directed toward the aims associated 
wth the word “appreciation.”” It should 
not be forgotten, however, that good 
reading, intelligent and thoughtful read- 
ing, leads to appreciation in the fullest 
sense; that enjoyment, appreciation, and 
apprehensior? of thought and purpose, 
when successfully aroused through the 
artistically conceived literature lesson, 
contribute immeasurably to the quality of 
reading. 

We are concerned in our culture with 
the maintenance of freedom. There is 
only one source of freedom. It arises 
within the minds and souls of men, men 
who are sensitive to life and whose quest 
is a greater understanding of the meaning 
of life. The well-read man, the liberally 
educated man, should be our goal in 
teaching reading and literature. 


6. In Adult Programs 


a. In Methods and Materials 


DoROTHY LAMPARD 


Trends in adult reading can only be 
predicted from a knowledge of inherent 


tendencies or changes over periods of 
time, and by examination of external in- 
fluences which could give direction to the 
changes. In this paper, the inherent ten- 
dencies found in adult reading classes 
conducted by the Extension Department 
of the University of Alberta from 1958 
to 1959 will be examined. The direction 
of these tendencies will be estimated from 
the apparent impact of present social and 
educational events. 

As personnel of a voluntary adult read- 
ing program affect the methods used dur- 
ing the courses, so an examination of the 
participants must be made first. The struc- 
ture, the educational background, the rea- 
sons for taking the course, the present 
level of reading achievement and the rate 
of attrition will be considered. 

Participants, who voluntarily register 
in university extension programs, are 
usually those attempting to satisfy felt 
needs caused by social and economic 
pressures of the moment. The total en- 
rollment over the six years was approxi- 
mately 1,000. Until the last three years 
when special groups such as the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Canadian Insti- 
tute of Engineers or business firms have 
been formed, the classes have been hetero- 
geneous. A thirty per cent decrease in 
enrollment has been gradual, partly the 
result of the University instituting some 
Remedial Reading Classes for its students. 

The educational background has 
changed. One interesting feature since the 
inception of these courses has been the 
number of adults with one degree. This 
has remained at thirty per cent throughout 
the years. Recently those with more than 
one degree have increased from one to 
ten per cent. On the other hand the num- 
ber of people with some university or 
college education has dropped from 
twenty-four to twelve per cent. This 
twelve per cent mainly composed of uni- 
versity students seemed to have more un- 
derstanding of their needs and more 
persistence. Perhaps significantly, the 
greatest change has appeared amongst 
those with a high-school educational lev- 
el. Here the number of adults with com- 
plete matriculation has doubled to thirty- 
five per cent; those with junior high 
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standing have dropped from thirty-six 
to twelve per cent; and any with lower 
education have disappeared completely. It 
appears that a minimum competence and 
background in reading is necessary in a 
course of short duration before the 
amount of energy and effort expended 
, is worthwhile. This tallies with some so- 
ciological studies of reading which fre- 
quently show that the greater the educa- 
tional background the greater desire to 
improve their a and the greater 
amount of time and effort expended. 


The most frequently expressed reason 
for needing help in reading was a slow 
rate and poor comprehension, but two 
changes have been observedi,The num- 
bers giving this reason jumped from thir- 
ty per cent in 1953 to fifty-four per cent 
in 1956 and sixteen per cent in 1958. 
Those coming for speed as an aid to 
reading on the job, have decreased from 
twenty-eight to ninetten per cent. Poor 
vocabulary and memory as reasons for 
attendance have remained at ten per cent. 
The influence of reading on family life 
as seen in the number who gave as their 
reasons help in teaching students or their 
family to read, has increased from one 
to four per cent. The greatest differences 
have been in the rise from three to twenty 
per cent in the number wanting self-im- 
provement, seven to twenty-six per cent 
for greater reading pleasure, and from 
three to twen t cent for interpretive 
skills. alee bd 

Reading achievement was assessed by 
using the Cooperative Reading Test, 
Michigan Speed of Reading Test, and 
from 1956 on, the Watson-Glaser Test of 
Critical Thinking. Over the six year pe- 
riod, an average adult's entering scores 
changed but little. He ranged from fifty 
to sixty percentile on the Cooperative Test 
of Reading as compared with the norms 
for entering freshman at a Type II uni- 
versity. The Michigan Speed of Reading 
Test averaged from seven to twenty per- 
centile on the senior college norms and 
from twenty to forty percentile for col- 
lege students on the Watson-Glaser Criti- 
cal Thinking Test. These tests showed 
that the adults were capable of straight 
assimilative reading but lacked the ability 


to vary their speed and to read critically. 
Their vocabulary was usually high in one 
area of specialization. About eight per 
cent of the group appeared to be excellent 
in all reading skills, to have a core of 
interest, a depth of meaning, a breadth of 
experience, an ability to discuss a subject, 
but to be incapable of achieving any kind 
of speed reading. In general, the majority 
had little knowledge of any techniques for 
communicating the ideas read, or any con- 
cept of their responsibility as members in 
a group discussion. In other words, they 
were unable to integrate what they read. 
Over the six years, it can be observed that 
none of the adults could be considered 
incompetent or seriously deficient in the 
basic skills of reading. 

Whenever voluntary adult education is 
undertaken, a study of the rate of attri- 
tion and type of dropouts is always reveal- 
ing. In the Alberta program of the last 
six years, there has been a ten per cent 
improvement in student retention. 

It has already been seen that adults 
without senior-high-school standing were 
becoming less interested in reading im- 
provement, while those with more than 
one degree were increasing. The most 
significant development seemed to be a 
change from a desire to read professional 
literature more quickly to a heavy stress 
on a need to read more for pleasure, for 
general improvement, for conversation 
and, above all, for thinking clearly, inter- 
preting, and criticizing what was read. 


Methods 


This rise in educational background, 
methods, greater understanding of the 
purposes for a and greater staying 
power naturally influenced the methods, 
materials and organization of the courses. 
Initially the general objectives were to 
improve reading efficiency by means of 
high motivation and the use of methods 
which would increase speed and compre- 
hension. Each course lasted ten weeks, 
with sessions of two hours duration. Be- 
cause of large classes and wide range of 
ability and interest, the work was made 
general. Individual conferences were ar- 
ranged before, during and after the ses- 
sions. Each period was planned to include 
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visual training and a short talk on differ- 
ent aspects of reading, and a Harvard 
Film and Transfer Sheet. After a time, 
films were almost discontinued for a num- 
ber of reasons; first, older subjects seemed 
to have considerable visual fatigue and 
frustration; second, the difficulty of check- 
ing comprehension from the film; and 
third, the lack of challenge in the com- 
prehension questions used. Workbook 
exercises which were normally assigned 
for homework were then introduced into 
the class time for speed and comprehen- 
sion drills, but also primarily to allow 
discussion of the answers to interpreta- 
tive questions. Finally, the visual training 
was p amare except for the first few ses- 
sions where it is still one of the best 
means for quick motivation. By 1956, 
when the decrease in dropouts was notice- 
able, there was more class discussion, and 
the pattern of improvement was changing. 
That is, in 1953 and 1954, there were 
very significant changes in rate and some 
slight change in general comprehension. 
By 1956, however, there was a significant 
improvement in vocabulary, a slight im- 
provement in comprehension, but less 
improvement than formally in rate. At 
this time, the Watson-Glaser Test of Cril- 
ical Thinking was used to see if it would 
give a stimulus to comprehension devel- 
opment. This test highlights reading com- 
prehension problems as it reveals possible 
types of errors in thinking based on silent 
reading. Among other things this test 
reveals prejudices, bias, and the effect of 
personal experience on _ interpretation. 
This was used also as a means for explor- 
ing ways of integrating and expressing 
what had been read. 

In 1956, because changes in personnel 
and purposes were obvious, an experi- 
ment was conducted in order to ascertain 
the most appropriate methods and mate- 
rials which would fulfill the needs of the 
adults. Two classes were run concurrently 
—one using mechanical methods and a 
workbook; the other, a workbook and 
group discussion. A control group of 
adults attending another type of extension 
class was used. No significant difference 
in reading improvement was made by 
either method. In fact, the control group 
improved almost as much as the others. 


However, on a retention test given six 
months later, the discussion group main- 
tained its gains and continued to improve 
articularly in interpretation as measured 
by the Watson Glaser Tests, while the 
other two groups showed slight losses. 
As a result of this experiment, it was 
decided to use a discussion method with 
a workbook for speed and comprehension. 
There was a suggestion that before train- 
ing, some means of selection should be 
used to make more homogeneous groups, 
for example those who could benefit from 
the use of mechanical devices. For the last 
two years, the method has changed even 
more in an attempt to satisfy the desire 
to improve interpretative skills and to sat- 
isfy the purpose of joining the course to 
maintain or increase social and economic 
status. 


Materials 


Materials, too, have changed to meet 
the needs of the classes. Mechanical de- 
vices for increasing rate having proven to 
be no better than other methods have 
been dropped because of the expensive 
equipment required and the difficulty in 
a justing them to individual requirements. 
Tachistoscopic exercises have been used to 
demonstrate differences in speed of “a 
ception and, also, for motivation. The 
speed and comprehension type of work- 
book has continued in use in class time, 
while books for special vocabulary devel- 
opment are assigned for individual work 
at home. More mimeographed materials 
such as editorials and articles are used to 
illustrate a point and stimulate discussion. 
It is difficult to use the Atlantic Monthly 
level of material for more than practice 
in summarizing in general and in some 
detail what is read. The higher levels of 
comprehension required to give a judg- 
ment about the truth or reasonableness 
of what has been read, to make an intelli- 
gent comment about it or to draw a sound 
conclusion, pre-supposes a specific back- 
ground of knowledge on a variety of top- 
ics ranging from Nobel prize winners to 
American and British relations, from 
atomic energy to fluoridation, from mod- 
ern philosophy to modern mathematics, 
and from satire to scientific exposition. 
This is difficult to develop in a short 
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course. To interpret or evaluate also in- 
volves the translation of the meaning into 
the student's own written or spoken words. 
This is a problem that cannot be solved 
by materials alone. The last two years 
have produced numerous excellent books 
on vocabulary and critical reading but 
they cannot give the experience back- 
ground necessary for analysis. All one 
can hope is to stimulate these adults to 
develop and focus their reading on a par- 
ticular area of interest. 


Organization 


Now let us turn to the organization of 
the course. Basically, this remained the 
same. A short course which stimulates, 
gives guidance, some practice, and, above 
all, a diagnosis of needs, would appear 
satisfactory for developing interest and 
giving help in grasping meaning. But the 
kind of adult now attending the courses 
can grasp the meaning within the limits 
of his depth of vocabulary, but needs to 
increase interpretative and evaluative 
skills. To do this seems an impossible 
task under this organization. 


External Influences 


Sociological studies show that only 
those in the middle class are likely to read, 
or have the need. Recent books such as 
The Affluent Society point up the fact that 
our cultures have reached a stage when 
people no longer need to fight for sheer 
existence and that it is dangerous, indeed 
it is mentally, physically, and economically 
dangerous to live only to exist. Now more 
people are economically comfortable and 
have leisure time to enjoy life. Below a 
graduate high-school level, few people 
need to be able to do more than reproduce 
ideas or directions from print. 

Radio and television keep people in- 
formed and — up to and often 
beyond their level of interpretation and 
understanding. Several recent reports, 
such as the Rockefeller report The Pursuit 
of Excellence, Conant’s The American 
High School Today, and the Canadian 
Royal Commission Briefs on Education are 
influencing the public schools to teach 
reading from grades one to twelve. They 
are also stressing the needs for more 


achievement in vocabulary, in thinking, in 
problem solving, and in interpretation in 
all of the school subjects. More research 
findings are showing the need for judging 
the skills taught in school by the way the 
students speak or write their ideas not 
merely by scores or standardized tests. 


Conclusion 


All these influences have their impact. 
Adults will now come to reading classes 
for opportunities to build up their ability 
to translate, interpret and analyze the ideas 
they have read. This will also mean that 
these people will need to read around a 
core or radix of interest and, therefore, 
will probably wish to join groups of peo- 
ple with similar interests. Discussion 
groups are now beginning to be de- 
manded. These could be in the form of 
weekend sessions or short concentrated 
courses. In European countries a great deal 
of concept development and interpretation 
is taught in the schools, and as a result 
there are many adult discussion groups on 
such meaningful topics as archaeology, 
religion, politics, and socialism. 

The pattern of pocket book publica- 
tion is already beginning to cater to this 
type of adult. Different companies on 
lish series of books on history, philoso- 
phy, science, and other subjects which, if 
pursued as in a study group, give adults 
an opportunity to build up a background 
of depth and breadth that will allow them 
to interpret and evaluate materials in 
their area of interest. Those adults who 
need to be taught basic skills of reading 
will be accommodated by special com- 
munity classes. There may be special reme- 
dial groups for people who have all the 
background and skills for reading at a 
mature level but whose perceptual proc- 
esses are such that they cannot read with 
adequate speed for their purposes. 

In this field of education, it is impera- 
tive to follow or keep pace with societal 
changes. Adults who elect to take this type 
of course are those for whom reading has 
a social or economic purpose. Social par- 
ticipation and occupational level have 
been frequently proved to be a corollary 
of more and better reading. Moreover, it 
is this group which provides the opinion 
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leaders of the communities. Though, of 
the total population this group is in- 
finitesimal, they are the most influential 
section of any society——the ones who 
determine attitudes, preferences and some 
of the salient characteristics of a group. 
This is emphasized by the Royal Bank of 
Canada in its Monthly Letter of November 
1958, which states—“Reading is not an 
exercise or an act of penance, but some- 
thing that holds for us the assurance of a 
better way of life.” 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“The Essential Ingredients of an Adult 
Reading Improvement Program in 
Industry” 


H. O. PATTERSON 


Much has been written and said about 
reading programs in industry. The topic 
is neither new nor unique. However, there 
has not been a great deal said about the 
necessary ingredients of such a program. 
It is the purpose of this paper to put into 
clearer focus some of the factors contri- 
buting to the success of such a program. 
In doing this, reference will be made to 
the General Motors Reading Improvement 
Program which has been discussed else- 
where.* 

The complaint made by management 
personnel in industry concerning the lack 
of time they have to do the necessary 
reading during the work day is well known. 
This complaint is more likely to increase 
rather than decrease in the future. Indus- 
trial organizations are becoming increas- 
ingly more complex. Added to this is the 
greatly increased complexity of the knowl- 
edge needed in the operation of many of 
the machines used in offices and produc- 
tion facilities. In the past few years there 
has been increased automation in all 
phases of industrial life: electronic com- 
puters in offices—machines that do all the 
work necessary to turn out an engine 
block without a hand being placed on it. 
This has led to the need for well-trained 
technicians and engineers to design, run, 

"Harry O. Patterson, A Reading Improvement Pro- 
gram in Industry, Sixth Yearbook of the Southwest 


Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults. Fort 
Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1956. 


and maintain these complicated and often 
delicate mechanisms. One of the aspects 
of this training is to be able to read 
efficiently. The need for training in this 
area has been realized for several years 
in many companies. Business organiza- 
tions in such diverse fields as banking, 
aircraft, automotive, oil, chemical, and 
others have made available to manage- 
ment personnel —— designed to in- 
crease reading efficiency. 

The type of reading demanded of in- 
dustrial personnel varies from the skim- 
ming of inter-office memos to detailed 
reading of charts and graphs. Sandwiched 
between these will be proofreading and 
critical reading. The reading problem 
becomes quite acute because of the great 
amount of reading required and because 
of the fact most businessman are using 
Model T reading habits in a Corvette age. 
How can today’s businessman help him- 
self to become a better reader in a rela- 
tively short period of time? 

The attitudes held by those men who 
are responsible for the training programs 
conducted on the plant premises are a 
consideration. This group of men in Gen- 
eral Motors is sometimes referred to as 
the ‘‘steering committee.’’ It is necessary 
that these men be convinced both of the 
necessity of a proposed training program 
and of the benefits that will accrue from 
a proposed training program. From time 
to time this group will ask to have part 
or all of a program presented to them 
before making a decision. This has hap- 
pened in several divisions in reference to 
the reading improvement program. 

The second essential factor is voluntary 
participation. Perhaps this is achieved less 
often than it should be. Frequently a 
supervisor will suggest that an individual 
take the reading improvement program 
being offered. The man feels that since 
the supervisor suggested it, he might be 
better off to take the program since there 
might be more than just a suggestion 
behind the comment. However, the know!- 
edge that such a program is to be offered 
will often bring many volunteers. 

Motivation, then, is the third ingredi- 
ent which must first be present outside the 
classroom and second be brought to the 
classroom and maintained. Esther Mc- 
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Conihe, of Western Reserve University, 
has been successful in this second phase 
with a minimum of classroom meetings.” 
Most of the work done by —- in 
her program is done at home with excel- 
lent results. 

Motivation is also the first factor neces- 
sary inside the classroom. The motivation 
referred to comes from two sources. The 
first is the motivation originally brought 
to the learning situation by the learner. 
The second is the motivation brought into 
the classroom by the instructor. It is essen- 
tial to the success of the program that the 
learner's motivation be maintained at a 
high level. 

Many companies who now have read- 
ing improvement programs are making 
use of their own training personnel to 
present these programs. We have done 
this at General Motors almost from the 
start of our ——- seven years ago. In 
the results of a survey of other companies 
made a year ago, and reported at this 
meeting last year, it was found that there 
had been an increase of almost 20 per cent 
in the use of training department per- 
sonnel from 1956 to 1958.° 

No information was given concerning 
the amount of training these people had. 
It is hoped that those persons responsible 
for reading improvement programs have 
training of some sort, preferably good 
academic training in such areas as learn- 
ing principles, individual differences, the 
principles of the reading process, etc. We, 
at General Motors Institute have tried to 
take all these factors into consideration 
in the training that is given to members 
of the Plant Management Training De- 
partment and others who are asked to 
present our reading improvement program 
to management personnel. Most of these 
people have had little or no contact with 
reading improvement programs prior to 
the time we see them. 

Naturally, the amount of time spent 
with each man will vary according to his 
background. We recently trained one man 

*Esther J. McConihe, “Something New in Reading 
Instruction? Impossible!’ Journal of Developmental 
Reading, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1958, pp. 9-15. 

"Harry O. Patterson, ‘Trends in Industry sored 
Reading Improvement Programs”, Reading for Effec- 
tive Living, J. Allen Figurel, Editor, International 


Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 3, 1958, 
pp. 52-57 


in one day. He has a Ph.D. in psychology 
and had prior experience with reading 
improvement programs. In our training 
program we try to give the men a sufh- 
cient background so they may go back to 
their plants and successfully conduct the 
program. Since they may not be able to 
conduct the program immediately upon 
their return, one of my staff or myself try 
to be on hand for the first day of the 
program. From that point on we are at 
their service at any point in the program. 
All of these men are competent industrial 
trainers and have good backgrounds in 
the training area. 

One other characteristic a trainer in 
our program must have is a knowledge of 
his own limitations. Fortunately, the men 
we have put on our program have realized 
their limitations — with one exception. 
The very nature of the program lends 
itself to a feeling of expertness. 

You are all familiar with the remaining 
factors necessary for a successful reading 
improvement program. These are what 
might be called the content of the pro- 
gram. The first consists of the recogni- 
tion of what the reading process is like- 
such factors as fixations, recognition span, 
eye movements, and reading in terms of 
thought units. The second consists of the 
recognition of faulty, but correctable, 
habits such as regression, vocalizing, sub- 
vocalizing, inflexibility of rate, inability 
to concentrate, and others. The third con- 
sists of the recognition of and practice in 
the various ways of reading such as pre- 
viewing, skimming, reading for main 
ideas, scanning, and critical reading. 

It is difficult to visualize a poor reading 
improvement program if all the factors 
mentioned are present. 


In summary, in order to have a success- 
ful reading improvement program in in- 
dustry, the following factors must be 
considered : 

1. The full co-operation of top man- 

agement personnel. 

2. Voluntary participation. 

3. A high degree of motivation on the 
part of the instructor and the con- 
feree. 

4. A well-trained instructor who knows 
his limitations. 
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5. A well-rounded program that meets 
the needs of the group being trained. 


7. For Administrators and 
Supervisors 


a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Some Problems in Reading—A 
Clinician’s Viewpoint” 


WARREN G. CUTTS 


Sounding faintly beneath the hue and 
cry for an answer to Russia's sputniks and 
the need for better teachers of science 
and mathematics—even the need for im- 
proved reading instruction—there cries a 
need which may easily go unnoticed in 
the mad scramble for science supremacy. 
This need, so readily y 5 Sapewr to one who 
has been both a teacher and a reading 
specialist, is the need for closer coopera- 
tion between the teacher of reading and 
the various clinical services. 

My interests, training, and experience 
in the field of reading are not confined to 
those of a reading clinician; and it was 
with a deep sympathy and understanding 
of the classroom teacher's problems that 
this paper was written. 

There was once an African King, who 
ruled over a large and prosperous tribe. 
Their grass huts were the finest in the 
land, their larders were always full, and 
their spears were always sharp. Fortune 
had smiled upon this king to such a de- 
gree that he ecided it was time to equi 
himself more in keeping with his weal 
and station. So he ordered a new throne 
be built—all of ivory and inlaid with 
gold. When his craftsmen had finished, 
they brought it to the throne room for 
his admiring eyes to feast upon; and the 
king was greatly pleased. So delighted was 
he, that he wanted to try his new throne 
immediately. But being a frugal king, as 
well as an opulent one and realizing that 
fortune might not always be so kind, he 
decided to store his old wooden throne 
in the thatched loft of his grass palace. 

After much struggling and sweating 
his men managed to get the ponderous 
wooden throne up into the loft, but by a 
strange twist of FATE they placed it 


directly over the spot where the new 
throne would sit. The king sat down — 
greatly pleased with his magnificent work 
of art—and summoned his people to pay 
homage to him. But no sooner had the 
tribe assembled than their murmurs of 
adulation became shrieks of terror and 
moans of dismay. For even as their joyous 
and jubilant shouts filled the air, the mas- 
sive wooden throne came crashing down 
through the loft above the king's head, 
killing him instantly. 

The moral—''People who live in grass 
houses should not stow thrones.” 


It seems especially important for mem- 
bers of IRA not to throw stones at each 
other, and I am grateful for an opportun- 
ity to speak in behalf of closer coopera- 
tion between reading teachers and the 
special services—especially those of read- 
ing clinics. I feel that further insight 
into clinic procedures might be of par- 
ticular help to new members of the Inter- 
national Reading Association. 


Heart of Remedial Work 


Since it would be impossible to review 
all aspects of reading diagnosis and cor- 
rection, I have limited this paper to a con- 
sideration of diagnosis—the heart of all 
successful remedial work. 

The analysis of reading problems is no 
simple matter. The causes underlying 
reading failure are so complex that only 
the experienced clinician can make an 
adequate diagnosis. I feel that I, per- 
sonally, gain new insights and learn some- 
thing a little bit different about reading 
problems and how to deal effectively with 
them from each child with whom I work 
at the Kent State University Reading 
Center. Whenever we reach the point of 
reducing reading diagnosis to a purely 
mechanical procedure, we can no longer 
call ourselves reading specialists. 

Insights and implications for teaching 
a child to read can be discovered in al- 
most every aspect of his clinical behavior 
and in his own attempts at reading. Thus, 
thorough reading diagnosis is only the 
beginning: actually, diagnosis must be a 
continuous process, one that becomes in- 
creasingly meaningful as we teach the 
child to read. 
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Most of you have heard of the ‘‘shot- 
gun approach” to reading instruction. This 
means applying a random assortment of 
techniques to each and every individual 
with a reading problem in the hope that 
something will be good for him. Oddly 
enough, this sometimes works. In fact, if 
one works long enough and applies 
enough techniques, he will more than 
likely see some improvement. The “shot- 
gun approach” is most apt to be used by 
teachers who fancy themselves as having 
“a bag of tricks.’ 

But isn't this too much like the dentist 

who instead of taking an X-ray or 
even carefully inspecting the patient's 
teeth—goes ahead and fills all of them, 
when his patient complains of a tooth- 
ache; or, the physician who uses all of the 
antibiotics, doses his patient with medi- 
cines, then loads both arms—as well as 
other parts of his anatomy—with vaccines 
and antitoxins, without first examining 
the patient or even getting his symptoms ? 
Of course, the patient might get well—vf 
he doesn't die of shock. But which of us 
would seek the services of a dentist or a 
physician who carried on his practice in 
such a manner? 

Of course we can see how ridiculous 
this is, but I am afraid that much of what 
goes on under the guise of good educa- 
tional practice is almost as ridiculous. I 
don't pretend to stand before you and 
speak in behalf of all so-called diagnostic 
tests. I am fully aware of the limitations 
and shortcomings of even our best diag- 
nostic instruments—including intelligence 
scales. Nevertheless, I feel that we must 
do more than hide our heads in the sand 
and criticize. We must make intelligent 
use of what we have, while at the same 
time striving for something even better. 


How Bright Is Billy? 


What does the reading diagnostician 
need to know that tests and other diag- 
nostic instruments can help him discover 
concerning a child? The first thing we 
want to determine is this: What is the 
level of his ability? On what reading 
level can we reasonably expect him to at- 
tain on the basis of his mentality? In 
arriving at a decision, we make use of at 
least two intelligence scales—one of these, 


an individual intelligence test. The other 
may be a group test, if administered in- 
dividually and if the items are read aloud 
to the child. 

Billy's parents want the very best of 
everything for him. They are people of 
social and financial prestige, and they 
were disappointed when he received 
merely average marks in school. They re- 
fused to accept the school’s estimate of 
Billy as a boy of only average ability. A 
part of our service in reading diagnosis 
was to show them that his performance 
was in keeping with his ability. When 
they understood and accepted this fact, 
life became much more bearable for Billy, 
who had gradually come to believe he was 
a failure in the eyes of those he loved 
most and whose approval he needed most. 

Having discovered the child’s ability, 
we then must determine his present level 
of reading achievement. In gathering this 
information, we collate the data from an 
informal reading survey and at least two 
standardized reading tests—one an indi- 
vidual diagnostic examination, and the 
other a survey test. The average survey 
test will rate the poor reader from six 
months to a year above his actual book 
reading level sometimes even higher. 
This must be taken into account in evalu- 
ating the disparity between the child's 
observed reading level and his expected 
level of performance. 

The individual diagnostic reading test 
provides a method of systematically obser- 
ving the child’s reading and recording his 
errors, as well as listing the types of dith- 
culties that form a pattern as he reads. It 
also provides an opportunity to study the 
child's method of word attack, as well as 
his sight vocabulary. In this examination, 
we observe both his oral and silent read- 
ing. We obtain a further estimate of his 
expected performance level by means of 
a listening comprehension test. 

It should be apparent that all these 
facets of reading could be measured 
through informal inventories and teacher- 
made tests. But the standardized test gives 
a more systematic and regulated approach 
to diagnosis. Informal tests provide a 
means of supplementing and corroborat- 
ing information obtained on the stand- 
ardized test. 
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Avoid “Catch-All"’ Diagnosis 


A part of reading diagnosis is to study 
the child socially and emotionally. This 
information is obtained not only from 
personality scales, but also from inter- 
views with the child and with his parents 
and from information supplied by the 
school. 

One very fruitful technique employed 
at our Reading Center—a new approach 
to mental health analysis—is often instru- 
mental in bringing about a better parent- 
child relationship. A questionnaire is 
read aloud to the child as he marks his 
own copy. Items are explained and dis- 
cussed whenever he appears uncertain or 
whenever he asks for clarification. Each of 
his parents is required to complete the 
same questionnaire, answering every item 
just as they think he would answer it, but 
without conferring with him. Earlier, we 
provided only one copy for both parents, 
but certain discrepancies discovered dur- 
ing parent conferences led to the current 
more fruitful practice. This three-way 
approach to analysis of the child's mental 
health offers intriguing possibilities for 
further study, and we hope to have pub- 
lishable research findings within the next 
year. 

It is true that disabled readers usually 
display some emotional disturbances, but 
this does not necessarily mean that the 
reading problem is of an emotional origin. 
Too often we have used emotional diffi- 
culties as a catch-all for explaining away 
the problems of children on whom we 
have performed insufficient educational 
diagnosis. 


Be Alert to Causes 


Remedial work should never be under- 
taken whenever the child has a known 
correctible physical handicap which might 
affect his reading. Naturally, we are most 
vitally concerned with vision and hearing, 
although the child's general health and 
nutritional level are vitally important. 
Most reading clinics are equipped for 
audiological and visual testing and use 
the audiometer and either the orthorater 
or telebinocular. 

Recently I received a call from a 
mother whose child I had examined at the 


Reading Center. On the basis of my find- 
ings with the telebinocular, I had recom- 
mended that she arrange for an examina- 
tion by an opthalmologist at the earliest 
possible date—preferably before we com- 
pleted our tests. She had telephoned to 
request that we postpone Karl's appoint- 
ment, explaining that she had just taken 
him to an eye specialist and that the drops 
used to dilate his eyes probably would 
affect his vision for the next few days. 
She told me that the doctor had found 
absolutely nothing wrong physiologically, 
but that he suspected a neurological con- 
dition resulting from inter-cranial pres- 
sure of some sort—possibly a blood clot— 
which was drastically affecting Karl's 
vision. Thus, as an indirect result of our 
original recommendation, the mother took 
Karl to a neurologist for a complete ex- 
amination. His was a most unfortunate 
situation; and it does not appear that help 
will be forthcoming, since his condition 
is not amenable to surgery. In any case, it 
now seems that his mother’s willingness 
to cooperate and to follow our recom- 
mendations has led to an understanding of 
the basic cause underlying Karl's dif- 
ficulty. 

One aspect of vision most apt to be 
overlooked in eye examinations by the 
M.D. is binocular coordination. The 
child with partial fusion or suppression, 
very slight lateral imbalance, exophoria 
or esophoria is much more apt to experi- 
ence marked difficulty in reading than is 
the full-blown case of strabismus or other 
severe coordinational malfunction. For- 
tunately, these milder cases are frequently 
amenable to visual training. Orthoptics 
seems to be one of the more promising 
practices in aiding reading disabilities 
with visual problems. 


School Sometimes at Fault 


One other aspect of reading diagnosis 

a very important one—is the child's 
educational history. All too often, when a 
child in the middle grades is referred to 
the Reading Center, we find that he began 
school prior to the age of six. Certainly, 
we must consider not only the child's 
chronological age but also his mental ma- 
turity, his physical development, his 
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social and emotional maturity, and his 
psychological readiness, i.e., his eagerness 
to learn to read. These factors are too 
important to be treated lightly; and quite 
frequently reading failure is traceable to 
a too-early start in the first grade. The 
school itself is not always free of fault 
and produces its share of reading prob- 
lems. Sometimes the educational methods 
or techniques are not suited to a particular 
child and, therefore, contribute to failure 
in reading. 

Leland is a boy of eight who was first 
seen at the Reading Center on February 
20th. Enrolled in the third grade, he was 
very much discouraged about school. Be- 
fore he was a year old, Leland suffered 
two muscular spasms which were diag- 
nosed as resulting from a cerebral irrita- 
tion. He manifests several symptoms of 
Olson's “split growth.” He has great 
difficulty in most tasks requiring motor- 
visual coordination, there is a marked lack 
of symmetry in the shape of his head and 
face, and he go ewe | seems to think 
faster than he can perform. In addition 
to these difficulties, Leland has serious 
visual anomalies, involving extreme over- 
convergence, a complete lack of stere- 
opsis, and nystagmus. At the age of eight, 
Leland is already doomed to bifocals. 

Combine these difficulties with the fact 
that Leland has been the brunt of jokes 
and unkind remarks from his classmates 
at school, and there is small wonder that 
school has become intolerable for him. 

He received an IQ rating of 109 on 
the WISC, but the examiner observed that 
he needed constant encouragement in 
order to do his best. He appeared totally 
unable to take criticism, and could not 
explain or defend his answers when ques- 
tioned about them. Leland’s general be- 
havor revealed a basic insecurity and in- 
dicated that he is almost completely 
lacking in a sense of personal worth. He 
has acquired a defeatist complex and is 
rapidly approaching an attitude of apathy 
— his only remaining defense against 
failure. 

We can see that in reading diagnosis we 
are concerned with an investigation of at 
least five major areas: intelligence, per- 
sonality, educational history, physiological 


factors, including vision and hearing, and 
reading. In our estimate of the child's 
reading ability, we are particularly inter- 
ested not only in finding his reading level 
but in determining the types of errors that 
he makes in reading and the exact nature 
of the difficulties that he is experiencing, 
so that our recommendations can be pin- 
pointed toward the correction of specific 
problems—so that it is no longer neces- 
sary for us to employ a “shotgun ap- 
proach.” 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training 


GEORGE A. NOBLE 


The late Charles Kettering, inventor of 
much which goes to make up that exten- 
sion of modern man’s ego—the motor 
car—once said, “My interest is in the 
future because I'm going to spend the rest 
of my life there.” We are going to spend 
the rest of our lives with whatever trends 
in reading instruction the future may 
bring. It will be the purpose of this 
paper to attempt to discuss what some of 
these trends might be, especially those 
which may derive from current research 
and experimentation, in the areas of evalu- 
ation and testing, guidance in reading, 
and teacher training. 

For some years now, Canadian educa- 
tors have tended to look to the annual 
Quance Lectures as the most authorita- 
tive statements of the forces currently at 
work in shaping Canadian education, as 
well as the barometer most likely to pre- 
dict future trends. The 1953 Lectures, 
entitled “Implications of Research for 
Canadian Classroom Practices,"’ were de- 
livered by David H. Russell, the first per- 
son to be awarded the Master of Educa- 
tion degree from the University of Saskat- 
chewan, under whose auspices the Quance 
Lectures are given.t In these Lectures, 
Russell identified seven overla ping fac- 
tors which affect school procedures—tra- 
dition, philosophical writings, textbooks, 
the nature of organized knowledge, social 
conditions, research in child development, 
and research in children’s learning. He 

‘Dovid H. Russell Implications of Research for 
Canadian Classroom Proctices,”” Lectures delivered 


under The Quonce Lectures in Canadian Education, 
Toronto, W. J. Goge, 1953, pp. 85, 86. 
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dealt somewhat briefly with the first five 
factors, and rather extensively with the 
implications of educational research. 

[t is interesting to examine develop- 
ments in Canadian education since 1953 
which might be said to reflect attempts to 
rise to the challenge laid down by Russell. 
Four provinces, Manitoba, Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Ontario are now pub- 
lishing research bulletins or journals. The 
Canadian Education Association, whose 
periodical once provided the only national 
coverage of research activities, now pub- 
lishes “The Canadian Research Bulletin,” 
a quarterly which is vary readable and 
which points up clearly the implications 
of the research described therein for teach- 
ing and administrative practice. Signifi- 
cantly enough, Chapter 1 of the first 
volume gives an overview of North Amer- 
ican research in the field of reading. 

The December 1958 issue of The Read- 
ing Teacher, published by the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, is, as you 
know, devoted exclusively to the theme, 
“New Frontiers in Reading Research.” 
The significant thing about this edition is 
not that the contributors include recog- 
nized pioneers and leaders in the field of 
research, or that the articles reveal the 
scholarship and insight of such leaders, 
but that from every page one senses that 
the people who do the work of education 
in the classroom are being addressed. As 
one article points out, the real frontier 
in reading research is putting research to 
work in the classroom. One of the sig- 
nificant trends of the future might well 
be a closer relationship between classroom 
practice and the findings of research. 


Evaluation and Testing 

Nowhere, would it appear, is the fron- 
tier between classroom practice and the 
findings of research more forbidding than 
in the field of evaluation and testing. It 
is still not uncommon to find subjective 
rating of oral reading used as the chief 
method of evaluating reading skill, sup- 
plemented to a degree by some kind of 
appraisal of what information is retained 
from the act of reading. Children’s readi- 
ness for the next level of instruction is 
too often predicated upon the fact of hav- 
ing been able to read, with guidance, the 


basal books for the grade, and to have 
done to the teacher's satisfaction a series 
of exercises thereon. Frequently some 
informal measure of the degree of trans- 
fer of reading skill from instructional 
materials to other materials may be sought. 
Publishers report increased sales of the 
uniform but unstandardized tests which 
they produce in connection with some 
of their basal series. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the more precise measures of 
achievement which research has produced 
are still practiced by principals and ad- 
ministrators rather than by teachers. Per- 
haps a brief survey of current research 
across Canada will shed some light on 
probable reasons for this state of affairs. 

In a review of Canadian research for 
the years 1953-1956, in the Ontario 
Journal of Educational Research,? the gen- 
eral areas of tests, testing, and examina- 
tions have the greatest number of entries. 
Surveys of achievement in the various 
skills and subject areas of learning stand 
third in terms of total entries. Reading 
enjoys a prominent position in both 
classes of entry. Of the completed, pend- 
ing, and projected studies of reading 
listed, nearly half could be classed as 
normative surveys of achievement based 
upon the use of standardized tests. One- 
third of the studies could be classed as 
investigations of particular aspects of 
reading, especially the relationship of 
those aspects to successful achievement. 
The remainder of the studies are individ- 
ual in nature, and appear to be unsup- 
ported by similar Canadian studies in the 
period under review. 

A sampling of the surveys of achieve- 
ment listed in the Ontario Journal sug- 
gests that little mew ground has been 
broken despite the marked pre-occupa- 
tion with evaluation and testing which 
Canadian researchers have revealed. The 
great majority of the studies were re- 
quired theses in master’s or doctor's 
courses, and did not necessarily reflect 
areas of study directly related to the needs 
of classroom teachers. Established stand- 
ardized testing devices were used. Most 
of the conventional statistical procedures 





*Department of Educational Research, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, Ontario 
Journal of Educational Research, |, October, 1958. 
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were employed in determining relative 
achievement. There was a tendency to look 
beyond a comparison with the established 
norms for the tests to determine the 
significance of the test results. 

In the Metropolitan Toronto munici- 
pality of North York where I serve, an 
exploding school population has required 
as to administer over 30,000 standardized 
reading tests during the past three years. 
These tests were administered primarily 
to determine the status of reading achieve- 
ment in our schools. To that end they 
have served a useful function as far as 
the administration is concerned. However, 
in spite of statistical processing of scores 
to give more meaningful data for our 
particular situation than the established 
norms for the tests can supply, we find 
that the evaluation practices of the teacher 
in the classroom have been influenced less 
by the experience of giving and scoring 
standardized tests than by other experi- 
ences. Teachers tend to regard standard- 
ized tests as instruments designed to mea- 
sure their own effectiveness rather than the 
achievement of their pupils. This reaction 
is heightened by the fact that in this 
country, generally, measurement of re- 
sults in education has been associated tra- 
ditionally with supervisory status. Teach- 
ers often find in the procedural routines 
of standardized tests little correlation with 
regular teaching procedures. They realize 
that rigid controls are necessary in order 
to obtain a reliable measurement, but they 
sometimes question the validity of find- 
ings so obtained in a situation which is 
normally less rigidly controlled. An in- 
creasing part of the motivation and drive 
in the average classroom is beginning to 
come from personal interaction during the 
learning, and there is no personal inter- 
action during the administration of a 
standardized test. One wonders if the 
standardized test as we know it is yet an 
instrument designed for individual teach- 
ers to use, or if it is still too close to the 
laboratory in which it was devised. 

In the belief that the standardized test 
is still the best instrument for periodic 
appraisal of achievement in the classroom, 
in spite of its imperfections, the North 
York administration has embarked upon 
a vigorous in-service education program 


for teachers who are to be involved in 
each phase of the testing schedule. Its 
purpose goes beyond familiarizing teach- 
ers with the mechanics of the particular 
test to be used. Insight into the specific 
objectives of reading for the grade level 
in question, and the extent to which the 
test can and cannot assist in evaluating 
progress towards+ those objectives are 
stressed. The additional data which must 
be provided by the teacher's observation 
and intimate knowledge of the learning 
situation is discussed. The values of study- 
ing the reactions of children while en- 
gaged in a different kind of classroom 
experience are pointed up. By attempting 
to make the giving of standardized tests 
and the evaluation of their results the 
opportunity for good two-way communi- 
cation between teachers and administra- 
tion, interest in precise measurement on 
the part of teachers is growing. 

One recent piece of Canadian research 
throws some light on the whole purpose 
of testing and evaluation: “Are we mak- 
ing the progress which we should be mak- 
ing?’ Early in the 1950's, H. R. Partlow, 
then of St. Catharines, Ontario, now 
Superintendent of Public Schools in 
North York, unearthed detailed records 
of standardized achievement tests for the 
period 1933-38. He administered the same 
tests to corresponding groups of pupils in 
1953-54. Partlow found that Grade 6 
pupils in the 1950's stood higher in read- 
ing comprehension by 4/10 of a grade 
year than did Grade 6 pupils in the 
1930's. He found a significant gain in 
comprehension at the Grade 8 level in 
the 1950's on one form of the test used, 
but no change on the other form of the 
test. On tests of vocabulary, Grade 5 pu- 
pils in the 1950's scored a small but 
significant gain over their counterparts of 
the 1930's, Grades 6 and 7 in the 1950's 
made lower scores, but not significantly 
lower, and Grade 8's in the 1950's were 
significantly lower than were Grade 8's in 
the 1930's. 

One of the unique features of the Part- 
low study in comparison with similar 
previous studies is its successful identifica- 
tion of some of the procedures which 
contributed to the gain or decline in 
achievement. Because all the pupils at 
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each grade level in St. Catharines’ public 
schools were tested at the beginning and 
at the end of the period under study, and 
because definable changes in procedure 
had become well established after the 
1930's and before the 1950's, Partlow was 
able to document, among other things, that 
grouping for instruction in reading has 
done more for the brighter pupils than 
for the slower learners, that adminis- 
trative emphasis upon such procedures 
as training in the use of the dictionary 
does produce measurable improvement in 
vocabulary, and that the lack of emphasis 
upon precise use of vocabulary could be 
one of the factors accounting for the de- 
cline in Grade 8 vocabulary achievement. 

The St. Catharines study suggests that 
many aspects of the great and seemingly 
endless public debate about the values of 
present-day procedures in education can 
be removed from the realm of contro- 
versy by the assembling of demonstrable 
facts. It does not suggest, however, that 
educators should attempt to over-gener- 
alize from one study. In the statistical 
evidence from any true research there are 
recognized probabilities which can be 
fairly broadly applied, but it would ap- 
pear wise for every sizable school system 
to do this kind of assessment for itself 
from time to time. 

A study of the relationship of level of 
emotional adjustment and reading achieve- 
ment, conducted at the University of To- 
ronto,* Department of Psychology in 
1955, used the California Test of Per- 
sonality and the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Test with matched pairs of 
poor and good readers at the Grade 3 
level. The method of selection permitted 
elimination of other factors which might 
affect reading achievement, but resulted in 
reducing the matched pairs to 14 in num- 
ber. The study found that the poor read- 
ers showed a lower level of emotional and 
social adjustment than the good readers. 
Feeling of belonging, social standards, 
and community relations were lower for 
the poor readers than for the good read- 
ers. No significant difference between the 
poor and good readers was found in 

7Agnes C. Butters, “The Relationship of Level of 
Emotional Adjustment and Methods of Handling Frus- 


tration to Reading Achievement,’’ unpublished M. A. 
thesis, 1955, University of Toronto. 


methods of handling frustration, although 
the results all showed that the poor read- 
ers were more readily blocked in a frustrat- 
ing situation, and tended more to point 
out the barriers causing the frustration. 
The poor readers also tended more to turn 
their feelings of aggression towards some 
person or thing in the environment. 

In 1957, we began to feel that emo- 
tional immaturity on the part of children 
who were failing to make a weg oy 
successful adjustment to reading by the 
end of Grade 1 was a factor which needed 
study. In three large schools, anecdotal 
records of behavior during the kinder- 
garten years, supplemented by extensive 
observation on the oy of the principals, 
and wherever possible by staff psycholo- 
gists, were col 90 try to identify children 
whose level of emotional maturity and 
whose methods of handling frustration 
could mean poor adjustment to reading. 
Five special classes for such children have 
now been organized. We have no sub- 
stantiated data to report at this time, but 
are confident that this year’s selection, 
which will be based upon more precise 
psychological procedures now that our 
staffs are ready for them, will perfect the 
controls needed for such a study. 

There is a good deal of what is termed 
“action research” going on in Canadian 
schools at the present time. Such activities 
are significant, not for the generalizations 
which can be drawn from them but for 
the implications for research which they 
contain. Dorothy Lampard of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta has spoken of the concern 
of many educators regarding the quanti- 
tative surveys which show that our stu- 
dents are doing well in reading.‘ She 
described a study of above average Grade 
5 and 6 Alberta pupils involving their 
ability to create, to interpret, and to eval- 
uate meaning. She found that these child- 
ren could perform at a high level of com- 
petence when given specific directions. 
However, they did not automatically or 
—"*, make comments or draw 
conclusions. Often they responded to a 
problem situation based upon their read- 
ing by employing images and ideas of 
their own rather than those given. There 

‘Dorothy Lampard, University of Alberta, Faculty of 


Education, an address to North York Council, |.R.A., 
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was seldom a personal reaction or evalua- 
tion attached to the solution. Often they 
did not even give a clear summary of the 
ideas which they had acquired from their 
reading. 

“Action research” is designed to raise 
or clarify problems, not to specify solu- 
tions. At its best, it is postulated upon a 
sound hypothesis and makes provision 
for some kind of observable outcome. Its 
findings are limited in their application 
but are suggestive of areas in which 
teachers would welcome controlled study. 
Since Lampard’s visit to our I.R.A. Coun- 
cil, there ie been much greater experi- 
mentation with applied interpretation as 
against prescriptive interpretation among 
our teachers at the Grade 5 and 6 levels. 
There has been greater stress on the ability 
to handle reading materials independent- 
ly at the Grade 3 and 4 levels. Six teach- 
ers of Grade 2 in one school decided to 
put their teaching of reading to the ulti- 
mate test—could their pupils use reading 
in a unit of work? Unable to find suitable 
materials on the Eskimo, they wrote it 
themselves. 


Guidance in Reading 


Many recent surveys of children’s read- 
ing indicate the nature and extent of vol- 
untary reading patterns. “The Recrea- 
tional Reading Habits of Ontario School 
Children’’® was completed in 1955 and 
revealed that a great gulf exists between 
rural and urban children in opportunities 
for reading. The average annual number 
of books read by Ontario children covered 
by the survey was eight as against twenty- 
eight for Toronto children. The con- 
clusion reached was that voluntary reading 
depends upon making good books avail- 
able in abundance and intelligently direct- 
ing their use. 

In 1956 the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and the North York Board 
of Education conducted a survey® of the 
television viewing behavior of 1,700 chil- 
dren in Grades 4 to 6 in seventeen ran- 


‘Committee on Children’s Recreational Reading in 
Ontario, “Survey of Recreational Reading Habits of 
Ontario School Children,” 1955, 34 Prince Arthur 
Avenve, Toronto 5. 

*¢ di Broadcasting Corporation, Audience Re- 
search Division, Ottawa, “The North York School 
Study, Television Viewing and Book Reading Patterns 
and the Impact of the Television Program Junior Mag- 
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domly-selected elementary schools. The 
study grew out of a desire to examine the 
impact of a children’s program, “Junior 
Magazine,” which contained a science and 
nature feature and which recommended 
that viewers read certain books related to 
this feature. The study also took the op- 
portunity to examine the general book 
reading behavior of these children, as well 
as the effect of television in general, and 
“Junior Magazine” in particular upon 
their book reading. 

The study revealed marked differences 
in viewing behavior, but established that 
an <7 of 3.45 hours for the week, or 
seventy-five per cent of the time spent by 
the average entire household, was spent 
by these children in TV viewing. The 
amount of TV viewing increased with 
grade. There were significant differences 
in the total number of books read in the 
two-and-a-half month period covered by 
the survey. More books were read from 
the school libraries than from public 
libraries. Most children learned about 
the books which they had read from other 
children. There was no significant dif- 
ference between heavy TV viewers and 
light viewers in terms of amount of read- 
ing from school libraries, but heavy view- 
ers read fewer books from public librar- 
ies. Animal stories led the categories of 
favorite books, followed by action, war, 
adventure, mystery, cowboys, Indians, and 
westerns. Science was in fourth place, 
travel in sixth, children’s classics in 
seventh, sports in tenth, and poetry in last 
place. There was no consistent evidence 
of association between general television 
viewing and reading of particular cate- 
gories of books. 

In Western society, the school is no 
longer the primary producer of informa- 
tion for the young. In a revolution which 
is scarcely appreciated by many educators, 
instantaneous media of communication 
have largely taken over this function. It 
would appear to follow that guidance in 
reading must emphasize more than in the 
past the unique role which reading can 
play in giving meaning and value to 
superficial information gained without 
much conscious effort through television 
and radio, but gained in such a way as to 
give the impression of total understand- 
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ing. The experience of one school system 
with one children’s television program 
suggests that overt treatment of topics fol- 
lowed by recommendations of books for 
reading can do something to illuminate 
the meaning and value of what children 
have seen through the silvered screen. 


Teacher Training 


Research literature in the field of 
teacher education in both Canada and the 
United States — ee —_ 
ing from the ifications 0 people 
ing the pradh a poner training and the 
backgrounds of those who enter teaching, 
to the effects of various kinds of training 
in terms of their practical value in the 
classroom. Many of the findings appear 
to be inconclusive and in some cases at 
variance one with another. One gets the 
impression from many of the reports that 
recruiting enough teachers to train will 
continue to be the number one problem. 

Current thinking about teacher educa- 
tion in the specific field of reading in- 
cludes the suggestion that basic instruction 
in reading up to and including the point 
of initial teacher training be stressed. Ad- 
vanced personal insight and skill would 
equip the teacher-in-training to profit from 
generalized training and practice teach- 
ing. More 5 agen training in the teach- 
ing of reading would become a function 
of graduate or in-service education. An 
alternative suggestion is to borrow the 
laboratory-teaching technique from math- 
ematics and science. As the student teacher 
progresses in competency in the laboratory, 
he applies his skill through practice 
teaching in the class room. 

In both Canada and the United States, 
the thinking of many professional groups 
is tending in the direction of accredita- 
tion by the group beyond state licensing 
of its members. The Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation has publicly 
stated its intention of making such a 
move. I understand that the Membership 
Standards Committee of I.R.A., and the 
National Education Association of the 
U.S.A. are both giving thought to ways 
and means cf implementing plans of 
professional accreditation. 

In the field of in-service education, two 
developments in Ontario might be of in- 


terest. One is the organization of a Pro- 
fessional Development Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education. The 
first Superintendent, C. B. Routley, is also 
the Organization Chairman of I.R.A. for 
Canada. This happy circumstance has 
given a tremendous boost to in-service 
activity in the field of reading in this 
province. The implication seems to be 
that as I.R.A. people move into positions 
of administrative authority we can expect 
action to follow. The second development 
I wish to mention is not as influential but 
perhaps equally significant. It is the deci- 
sion taken last year by a local I.R.A. Coun- 
cil. Recognizing that in-service trainiag is 
perhaps the greatest immediate avenue to 
greater competence in the teaching of 
reading, this council suspended its gen- 
eralized program for its own members 
and diverted its energies to the in-service 
education of all teachers in the school 
system. 

Many forces will shape future trends 
in reading instruction. It is well for each 
of us to remember that in our little corners 
of the future, the one known, predictable 
factor will be ourselves. 


8. In Remedial Teaching and Clinic 


a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Experimental Procedures Significant 
for Future Trends in Remedial Reading 
Methods, Materials, and 
Organizational Procedures" 


ALBERT J]. HARRIS 


Remedial teaching today meets with 
substantial success in the vast majority of 
cases. Whether the remedial teaching is 
done in a school setting, privately, or in 
a clinic, the results are generally favorable 
and the cases who do not respond at all 
are fortunately a small percentage of the 
total. Nevertheless we have no reason to 
be satisfied with the present state of af- 
fairs. To a large extent, our choice of 
methods and procedures and the ways in 
which we organize our work are based on 
a combination of empirical findings that 
certain things work, without a clear basis 
in underlying research as to why they 
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work, or why one procedure should be 
better than another for a particular dif- 
ficulty. 

To a large extent we have not yet 
learned to isolate the particular character- 
istics of an individual which would make 
one treatment approach more suitable for 
him than another approach would be. For 
example, a couple of years ago I had the 
opportunity to exchange views with the 
person in charge of psychotherapy at a 
large clinic which provides both remedial 
teaching and play therapy for children. I 
asked this person what the criteria were 
that they used in deciding whether to 
give a child a program consisting exclus- 
ively of remediation, exclusively of psy- 
chotherapy, or a combination of the two. 
The reply I received was to the effect that 
they had not yet succeeded in locating 
dependable indicators that would predict 
which plan would fit a particular child, 
and in consequence the decision was as 
likely to depend upon what kinds of treat- 
ment hours were open as upon a differ- 
ential formulation of the child's needs. 

Five years ago I stated as eloquently as 
I could the need to explore the differences 
which exist within the total = age pee of 
children with raeding disabilities if prog- 
ress is to be made in our ability to apply 
the right treatment to the right child.’ 

As an illustration of the more signifi- 
cant results one might hope for if sub- 
groups in the reading disability population 
can be identified and studied, we may 
consider the problem of lateral domi- 
nance. In a recent most comprehensive 
and intelligently critical analysis of the 
research on this problem, Vernon? con- 
cluded that in some cases of reading 
disability incomplete lateralization may be 
an important factor, especially when it is 
congenital. Such a tentative formulation is 
certainly disappointing, considering the 
scores of research studies that have been 
made in this area. But now let us con- 
sider an alternative approach. Instead of 
trying to find out whether the percentage 
of children with deviant lateral dominance 
is significantly greater in reading dis- 


‘Albert J. Harris, “Unsolved Problems in Reading, 
Il Elementary English, 31, 1954, pp. 416-18. 

2M. D. Vernon, Backwardness in Reading: A Study 
of Its Noture and Origin. Cambridge, England: Cam. 
bridge University Press, 1957, pp. 81116. 


abilities than among normal readers, let 
us assume that we take those children who 
have incomplete or mixed laterality as 
well as a severe disability in learning the 
basic mechanics of reading, divide them 
into equated sub-groups, and try out with 
each sub-group a method of instruction 
which on theoretical grounds seems to be 
well adapted to help a child to overcome 
directional confusion. From this we might 
find that one such procedure works sig- 
nificantly better than another. Such a 
research project has not to my knowledge 
been carried out. Yet its possible practical 
value for the reading clinician or reme- 
dial teacher would seem to be obvious and 
immediate. 

Within the past two-year period there 
have been two ambitious research projects 
which deserve very careful study by all 
who are interested in remedial reading. 

For a long time, a gap has existed in our 
knowledge about the child with a reading 
disability, as to what such children are 
like in their first year of exposure to read- 
ing instruction. The recent monograph by 
Malmquist® is valuable to us for a variety 
of reasons. First of all, the research was 
done on a large scale and with sophisti- 
cated research techniques. Secondly, it was 
carried out in a highly literate country 
whose educational system is quite different 
from that on this continent in that chil- 
dren begin the first grade at the age of 
seven, and, due to the fact that the lan- 
guage is considerably more regular in its 
phonetic structure than English, the read- 
ing instruction is much more intensively 
phonic than it is at present in most parts 
of the United States and Canada. Thirdly, 
Malmquist has provided excellent sum- 
maries of the related literature with par- 
ticular reference to European studies, 
many of which were previous!; unknown 
to me. Fourthly, it is written in clear and 
easily understandable English. Malm- 
quist’s studies include individual tests of 
intelligence, comprehensive studies of 
physical history and problems, a variety 
of tests of perceptual abilities, lateral 
dominance, socio-economic information, 
ratings by teachers on a variety of person- 
~ 3ve Malmauist Factors Related to Reading Disa 
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ality traits, and careful interviews with 
the parents. In order to have objective 
measures of reading performance, Malm- 
quist had to standardize his own silent 
and oral reading tests first. 

The entire study deserves to be care- 
fully read, since there are many interest- 
ing measuring techniques and many de- 
tailed results. I wish to pick out just a 
few points that seem to me to have in- 
structional implications. This study seems 
to disprove two of the so-called practical 
suggestions that have been made over 
and over again. Starting children on read- 
ing a year later, as they do in Sweden, 
does not seem to decrease appreciably the 
number of children who fail to learn to 
read well. Similarly the much more inten- 
sive phonic procedure used in Sweden 
also does not eliminate or significantly 
reduce the amount of reading difficulty. 

Malmquist found that success in first 
grade reading was significantly related to 
a variety of factors, including parental 
education and income, birth history and 
pre-school development, speech develop- 
ment, intelligence, certain types of visual 
perception, and certain personality traits. 
When he analyzed his data by a case- 
analysis approach, he found that ‘‘Read- 
ing disabilities at first grade level are 
never isolated defects. In all the cases 
investigated they were found to exist to- 
gether with deficiencies, disturbances, or 
unfavorable conditions in several other 
areas.”* Malmquist therefore, like many 
American investigators, advocates a plur- 
alistic view of the causation of reading 
problems. 

By far the most exciting development, 
however, has been the series of research 
studies carried out by Donald E. P. Smith 
and his co-workers of the University of 
Michigan. Although Smith has presented 
brief descriptions of his research and 
results at a number of meetings, including 
the 1958 IRA Conference,® the detailed 
report of his work has not yet been pub- 
lished. He has been kind enough to supply 
me with a mimeographed summary of 95 
pages on which these remarks are based. 





‘ibid., p. 389. 

SDonald E. P. Smith, “A New Theory of the Physio- 
jopical Basis of Reading Disability.’ J. Allen Figurel, 
Editor, Reading for Effective Living, International 

958, pp. 119-21. 


Reading Association Proceedings, 3, 1 


Smith has adopted a research meth- 
odology which is radically different from 
anything previously done in the study of 
reading disabilities. Starting with the hy- 
pothesis that reading disabilities would be 
found to be related to a lack of balance 
between two chemicals (cholinesterase and 
acetylcholine) that influence the conduc- 
tion of nerve impulses in the brain, he 
assembled a battery of 16 tests that he 
hoped would be significantly related both 
to reading difficulties and to his bio- 
chemical assumptions. These tests were 
then administered individually to each 
of the approximately 700 children who 
comprised the lowest 20 per cent in read- 
ing ability in a larger school population. 
Norms for each of the tests were then 
constructed at six-month intervals, using 
a standard score technique. 

Forty childrez: were selected whose 
reading scores were among the lowest in 
this large group of poor readers. These 
were examined to see if meaningful group- 
ings were present, and on the basis of a 
“cluster analysis” five groups were found, 
into which 32 of the 40 children fitted. 
These five groups showed distinctive test 
patterns, and Smith has been able to con- 
struct a theoretical basis for these groups 
in terms of a preponderance of one chem- 
ical, a deficiency of the other, or a de- 
ficiency of both. On the basis of these 
assumptions, he has then proceeded to try 
to find out whether medication which 
theoretically should help overcome the 
physiological difficulty will make a differ- 
ence in the ability of the child to respond 
to remedial teaching. The results of this 
latter research seem as yet to be incon- 
clusive.® 

There is a danger in this technique that 
important characteristics which are true 
of all reading disabilities, or which are 
found equally often in the different types, 
will be overlooked. Anxiety, for example, 
becomes relegated to the status of a differ- 
ent dimension because the different groups 
are not significantly different in degree of 
anxiety. Furthermore, traits which are not 
measured tend to become non-existent 
in the conceptual framework. 





*Dorald E. P. Smith, and Patricia M. Carrigan, The 
Nature of Reading Disability, Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, 1959, pp. 95-132. 
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Smith's research is a combination of 
both theorizing and well-designed experi- 
mental tryout. If the five groups that he 
has described are verified by other investi- 
gators, we will have moved far toward a 
rational typology for reading problems, 
something which those devoted to inten- 
sive analysis of individual children have 
not considered very seriously in the past. 
In attempting to provide a unified bio- 
chemical explanation for each of his ‘ypes 
Smith tends to consider all of the 
acteristics he has measured (including 
testable abilities, personality traits and 
physical characteristics) to be explainable 
in terms of two identifiable chemical sub- 
stances. In doing this he is obviously com- 
mitted to the point of view that the basis 
of reading disability is constitutional and 
primarily physical. Since there is no men- 
tion in Smith's reports of any study of the 
differential environmental factors that 
may occur in his cases, or of any attempt 
to relate these to the constitutional factors, 
it seems a fair inference that he considers 
environmental factors to be of secondary 
importance. He seems to be implying that 
when children with reading problems 
show emotional difficulties this is because 
they are constitutionally predisposed to 
have such problems, rather than that un- 
fortunate experiences have hampered their 
personality development in a differential 
way. This particular aspect of Smith’s 
work will certainly be challenged. 

In another phase of Smith’s work, he 
has developed a relatively simple two- 
dimensional personality test which can be 
used with children in one edition and in 
another with high school and college 
students. The two dimensions of this test 
are described as anxiety and social ap- 
proach, otherwise known as introversion- 
extroversion or “permeability.” Smith iso- 
lates four extreme groups, and has made 
studies to try to find out what some of the 
correlates of these personality trait groups 
would be. For example, at the college level 
he has studied the relationship of person- 
ality type to response to directive or non- 
directive teaching. A study has also been 
made which indicates that reading therapy 
at the college level produces more gain in 
self-confidence in two of the four types 
than the other two." 


Regardless of whether or not future 
research will verify Smith's findings and 
conclusions, the methodology he has de- 
veloped is in itself a major contribution. 
To identify groups of poor readers which 
have contrasting characteristics and then 
to explore the differential effect of differ- 
ent methods of treatment on these groups 
is a research approach which is bound to 
produce results of enormous practical 
value in remedial education. 

Entirely independently of Smith's work 
there has been a growing interest in the 
attempt to find or devise test procedures 
which will successfully separate those chil- 
dren whose reading problems seem ex- 
plainable in terms of constitutional, physi- 
ological or neurological factors, those 
whose learning difficulties arise from 
severe emotional disturbances, and those 
whose disabilities seem explainable in 
terms of environmental difficulties, sens- 
ory handicaps, etc. The search for psy- 
chological tests that will differentiate the 
neurologically deviant individual is be- 
coming increasingly successful. The field 
of visual perception has been the most 
promising thus far. Some of the tech- 
niques that show promise include the 
perception of apparent movement, the 
perception of flicker, speed of recogni- 
tion in tachistoscopic exposure, signifi- 
cantly — ——- on pictures with 
a filled-in background as compared to 
those with clear backgrounds, copying of 
visual designs, memory for visual designs, 
the marble-board test, the mosaic test, 
and the Archimedes Spiral test. The in- 
dications are that the neurologically hand- 
icapped individual is significantly slow 
in visual perception, has greater difficulty 
grasping the totality of a complex visual 
pattern, and does not perceive apparent 
movement and certain types of visual 
after images in the way normals do.* This 
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research has been done mainl, with brain- 
injured adults or with children suffering 
from cerebral palsy, and its applicability 
to reading disability still has to be devel- 
oped. 

A recent report by Eames indicates that 
we will have to be very careful in not 
generalizing too hastily or too broadly. In 
reviewing the records of 2,400 school 
children seen for visual examination, 
Eames found that there were diagnosis 
of brain damage in 1.6 per cent of the 
children referred because of reading dif- 
ficulty and in 1.1 per cent of children 
who were not failing in school work. 
Certain eye difficulties were found more 
frequently in the brain-damaged children 
with reading problems, including more 
muscular imbalance at reading distance 
and more lateral dominance variations. 
Retarded speed of perception, strabismis, 
amblyopia, and semantic aphasia, were 
also more common among the brain- 
damaged showing reading problems. If 
Eames’s findings concerning the fre- 
quency of brain damage in reading dis- 
ability cases are substantiated, this group 
will comprise an extremely small sub- 
group of our total reading disability popu- 
lation. However, the basis on which this 
diagnosis was made is not given by 
Eames.® 

Differentiation of types of personalities 
that are significant among reading prob- 
lems has at least a good start. Significant 
personality patterns have been reported by 
Spache using the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Test,*° and by Vorhaus using 
the Rorschach. As already mentioned, 
Smith has found significantly different 
personality patterns among the different 
groups that he has described. Verification 
and extension of these findings should 
make it easier for us to understand the 
emotional makeup of the poor reader and 
to adapt our treatment procedures accord- 
ing to his needs. 





"Thomas H. Eames, M.D. ‘Reading Failures and 
Non-Failures in Children With Brain Damage,” 
“American Journal of Ophthalmology,” 47, January, 
1959, pp. 74-77. 

Geor e D. Spache, “‘Personolity Characteristics 
of Poor Reeders as Measured By The Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study,’ Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 14, 1954, pp. 186-92. 

"Pauline G. Vorhous, “Rorschach’s Configurations 
Associated With Reoding we - a of Pro- 
jective Techniques, 16, 1952, pp. 3-1 


The relationship between remedial 
teaching and psychotherapy has interested 
clinicians for many years. About a dozen 
years ago two reports were published, one 
by Axline and one by Bills, indicating 
that when emotionally disturbed children 
with reading difficulties are given psycho- 
therapy their reading can improve with- 
out remedial —_ And about the same 
time it was rted that when play 
therapy was with reading owe roblems 
who were not emotionally disturbed they 
did not improve in reading.’* The Spe- 
cial Reading Services program in New 
York City, which attempts to implement 
a child guidance approach through re- 
medial teaching, has recently been de- 
scribed by Stella Cohn.** In this report 
evidence of improved personal-social 
adjustment was observed by the child's 
regular classroom teacher in about 90 per 
cent of the cases. This would seem to 
indicate that a remedial approach based 
upon careful diagnosis and permeated 
with an awareness of child’s emotional 
problems and needs may be effective with 
a great many severely retarded readers 
without psychotherapy. 

One of the areas in which research is 
desperately needed is the area of the 
organization of the remedial program. At 
present the practical decisions on such 
vitally important questions as to whether 
a child needs completely individual help 
or can learn in a group, the proper size 
of the remedial group, the ideal length 
of a remedial session, the number of ses- 
sions needed per week for optimum re- 
sults, and the relative effectiveness of 
learning in homogenous or heterogeneous 
remedial groups, are based upon practical 
judgment. Many complaints are heard 
from remedial teachers to the effect that 
administrators are assigning them to 
groups too large, are expecting them to get 
results with lessons spaced too many days 
apart, etc. We can hope that techniques 

“Virginia Axline, “‘Non-Directive Therapy for Poor 
Readers,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 11, 
1947, pp. 61-69. 
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and methodology adapted from group dy- 
namics research will help us to improve 
the efficiency of remedial instruction in 
the future by providing a research basis 
for organizational practices. At the pres- 
ent time, common sense and unverified 
conclusions drawn from personal experi- 
ences must remain the basis for the de- 
cisions that are made. 

In the field of specific methodology, 
some headway has been gained in pro- 
viding a research basis for practice. Here 
we need a follow-up on the pioneer study 
by Mills, who standardized a Learning 
Methods Test employing visual, phonic, 
kinesthetic, and combined methods of 
teaching word recognition. His results 
indicated that each of these methods was 
the most successful one with certain chil- 
dren.** Which method would work best 
could be predicted by The Learning 
Methods Test. 

Whether a remedial program should 
be planned so as to emphasize motivation 
and interest or whether it should be a 
skill-centered approach is another issue 
on which more research is needed. In all 
probability it will be found that one ap- 
proach is better for certain cases and the 
other for other cases. A report from the 
Children’s Court of New York City in- 
dicates that delinquent boys will respond 
only to an approach which centers around 
their own interests, and do not respond 
well to a skills-centered approach.® Ap- 
parently the presence or absence of an 
intense desire to learn to read is one of 
the variables that is extremely important. 

Among special methods, the mirror- 
reading technique introduced by Barger 
several years ago has now been tried with 
several hundred retarded readers in New 
York City. It is described as a method 
which is specific for children with mixed 
dominance, and as one which produces 
improvement with remarkable speed im 
some cases.?® This is a method which cer- 
tainly deserves independent tryout in a 

~ WRobert E. Mills, Manual for The Learning Methods 
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Clinic, Univers Le Florida, 1954. 
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variety of clinical and remedial settings. 
Similarly the technique for developing 
hand-eye coordination devised by Leavell 
would seem to be potentially helpful, but 
as yet there is no research evidence to 
indicate what its value may be. 


Summary 

Within the past few years decided 
progress has been made along a number 
of lines to provide a research basis for 
remedial teaching. The characteristics of 
the poor reader have been studied not 
only after the disability is well established, 
but also at first grade level. Considerab'e 
progress has been made in devising 
techniques by which groups of children 
who show similar constellations of traits 
can be identified within the large group 
of reading disability cases. This in turn 
leads to the possibility of trying out dif- 
ferent methods of treatment, medical, 
psychological, and educational, in the 
hope of being able eventually to determine 


the best kind of treatment for each in-* 


dividual. Research that is really helpful 
to the remedial teacher still is scarce, and 
it is to be hoped that the next few years 
will show a marked improvement in this 
regard. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training 


“Uses of the Cloze Procedure in the 
Reading Clinic” 


EARL F. RANKIN 


It has been said that modern psycho- 
logical knowledge makes the job of the 
teacher and the clinician harder rather 
than easier. New concepts and techniques 
are spawned in such profusion (and con- 
fusion) by scientists in psychology and 
education, that the reading clinician is 
hard pressed to keep up. Yet if this be 
true, most reading clinicians appear most 
eager to make their jobs as difficult as 
possible, for they are always seeking for 
and trying out new diagnostic and reme- 
dial techniques. All they ask in return 
for their efforts is that such techniques 
produce desirable results. 

A recently developed technique known 

"Ullin V. Leovell, Manuel of Instructions for the 
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as the ‘‘cloze Ds ong holds great 
promise for producing more desirable re- 
sults in the reading clinic. The cloze 
procedure is a “do-it-yourself’’ technique 
which, without any special training on the 
part of the clinician, can be utilized for a 
variety of purposes. Such tgeg include 
determining the readability of articles, 
measuring several aspects of reading com- 
prehension, and construction reading ex- 
ercises. The objective of this paper is to 
present a brief description of the tech- 
nique, to describe some research which 
points to its clinical utility, and to suggest 
a number of ways in which it might be 
used in the reading clinic. If the reader 
wishes to learn more about the rationale 
of the procedure or to obtain a compre- 
hensive summary of research, he should 
consult ether sources." 


Description of the Cloze Procedure 


Despite the somewhat esoteric name 
‘cloze procedure,’ a name coined by Wil- 
son Taylor who introduced the technique 
in 1953, the cloze procedure is only a 
simple word deletion technique. It was 
developed as a means of constructing 
tests to measure the effectiveness of com- 
munication. In constructing a cloze test 
or exercise, one mutilates a verbal passage 
by taking out certain words and sub- 
stituting underlined blank spaces. The 
person responding to the test or exercise is 
instructed simply to guess the words which 
were taken out and to write them in the 
proper blank spaces. The word ‘cloze’ is 
related to the Gestalt concept of “‘closure,” 
which signifies our tendency to form com- 
plete perceptual structures by filling in any 
gaps which might exist in a stimulus pat- 
tern. For example, if we find the sen- 
tence, “This is a meeting of the Interna- 
| RETR ET Tee a Association,” we 
could form a complete structure by fill- 
ing in the word “Reading.” A test or 
exercise, thus constructed, would consist 
of a total passage (or a sample of a longer 
article) containing a certain number of 
underlined blank spaces. The score on 
the test or exercise would be determined 
by counting the number of correct guesses. 


'E. F. Rankin, Jr., ‘The Cloze Procedure — It’s Valid- 
ity ond Utility,” Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults. Fort 
Worth, Texas: Texas Christian University Press, 1958. 


Cloze tests can be administered when 
based upon unfamiliar material or when 
based upon material which has just been 
read. These alternate procedures may be 
designed to measure a number of differ- 
ent factors such as previous knowledge 
and reading comprehension. However, 
research has suggested that cloze tests 
based upon unfamiliar material may be 
quite unreliable for certain kinds of sub- 
jects. For testing purposes, therefore, it is 
best to have subjects read the unmutili- 
ated passage before taking the cloze test. 

There are a number of methodological 
questions which must be answered before 
one can construct a cloze test. It is es 
the purpose of this paper to consider 
such shies, pew ay it should be 
emphasized at this time that the words 
must be selected for deletion through a 
strictly mechanical procedure such as tak- 
ing out every third or fifth word or select- 
ing words at random. 


Selected Research Studies 


Not a great deal of research has been 
done on the cloze procedure, but the 
studies that have been carried out indi- 
cate that the technique can be readily 
adapted to the solution of many prob- 
lems of interest to the reading clinician. 
Taylor? compared the readability scores 
obtained for several passages by the Flesch 
and Dale-Chall formulas with cloze scores 
made by subjects on these same passages. 
He found the readability scores of ordi- 
nary passages to be similarly measured by 
all three methods. However, the cloze 
procedure proved capable of measuring 
readability of certain passages that the 
formulas could not handle. In addition, 
he observed that the cloze procedure has 
the advantage of being able to measure 
readability relative to the experiential 
background of particular groups of 
readers. 


As a measure of general reading com- 
prehension, using standardized reading 
tests as a measurement criterion, a cloze 
test has sufficient validity for most uses. 
Jenkinson,* using high school students 

aw. L. Taylor, “Cloze Procedure, A new Tool for 
Measuring Readability,” Journalism Quarterly, XXX, 
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and literary material, obtained correlations 
of .78 and .73 between cloze test scores 
and the “vocabulary” and “level of com- 
prehension” sub-tests, respectively, of the 
Cooperative English Test, C-2. This is 
quite amazing when one considers the 
money, effort, and skill necessary for the 
construction of a standardized reading test 
and the ease with which cloze tests can be 
constructed by clerical personnel. 

Even though cloze tests appear to be 
valid measures of general reading com- 
prehension, they are an even better meas- 
ure of the specific comprehension of an 
article. The writer* has found a signifi- 
cantly stronger relationship between cloze 
test results and an objective test of the 
same material than between cloze test 
results and scores on the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test, Survey Section. 

It is often desirable to differentiate 
aspects of comprehension such as the com- 
prehension of facts or the comprehension 
of more general relationships between 
ideas. The writer® has obtained evidence 
indicating that cloze tests constructed by 
deleting nouns and verbs measure factual 
comprehension primarily. When, how- 
ever, cloze tests are constructed by deleting 
all types of words indiscriminately, they 
produce a better test of the comprehen- 
sion of relationships. 

Jenkinson® has obtained striking evi- 
dence concerning the use of the cloze 
procedure for diagnostic purposes. In this 
study, students with very high and very 
low cloze test scores were given individual 
interviews. During the interview, each 
student took an additional cloze test and 
verbalized his reasons for inserting words 
in each blank space. Analysis of these 
verbalizations revealed that the high scor- 
ing students were superior in many im- 
portant reading skills. 

These and other research findings point 
to the diagnostic values of the cloze pro- 
cedure in the reading clinic. No research 
has been reported concerning the possi- 
bilities of cloze exercises for remedial 
purposes. However, it can easily be shown 
that this technique has a great potential 
as a tool for both the diagnosis and 

*Rankin. op. cif 
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remediation of reading difficulties. Let us 
now turn to a consideration of these two 
important clinical problem areas. 


Clinical Uses of the Cloze Procedure 
Diagnosis 

All reading clinicians have certainly 
had the unhappy experience of seeing a 
student who has seemingly made signifi- 
cant improvement under treatment fail to 
register any improvement (or even show 
an apparent regression) when ‘‘before- 
after’’ tests are examined. At such times, 
our sincere attempts to rationalize the 
situation in ternts of temporary fatigue 
and test unreliability are not particularly 
convincing to the student. The best solu- 
tion to this problem is to carry out a pro- 
gram of continual assessment to replace 
the simple before-after comparison. This 
could easily be done by using a number of 
cloze tests based upon samples of the same 
material. Both content and style of read- 
ing material and difficulty of questions 
would be constant, and several equated 
tests could be constructed in this manner. 

The construction of cloze tests to meas- 
ure different aspects of comprehension 
should be of considerable diagnostic 
value. A comparison of ‘‘factual’’ versus 
“relationship” comprehension scores 
should give valuable insights for individ- 
ualizing the remedial program. 

Finally, the idea of having students ex- 
plain orally in individual interviews their 
reasons for making cloze response should 
yield considerable diagnostic information 
which no test score could reveal by itself. 


Remediation 


A common student complaint about 
most reading programs is that the mate- 
rials read in the clinic bear little relation- 
ship to their academic work. Clinicians 
realize the difficulties involved in pro- 
ducing suitable transfer of training from 
clinic to classroom when the clinic has 
a limited supply of subject matter mate- 
rials. However, a suitable supply of ready- 
made exercises is not available, and the 
construction of conventional exercises is 
very time consuming. This problem can 
now easily be solved by mass producing 
cloze exercises drawn from subject mat- 
ter tests written at various levels of dif- 


us 
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ficulty. Students could be assigned exer- 
cises in those areas in which they are 
having academic difficulty.’ 

By using the cloze procedure as a meas- 
ure of readability, reading exercises of 
all types can be equated for particular 
groups of students such as students at dif- 
ferent grade levels, students reading at 
various levels, or even college students 
majoring in various subject matter areas. 
If reading progress charts were based upon 
truly equated materials, they would have 
considerably more motivational value for 
the student. Most of our published sets of 
reading exercises are “‘equated’’ for level 
of difficulty by some mystical process 
known only to publishers. Fluctuations on 
progress charts may reflect changes in ma- 
terials rather than students. Experienced 
clinicians know that students whose charts 
fail to show improvement often become 
discouraged and drop out of the reading 
program. 

The current work of Skinner on the 
use of machines for teaching provides 
some suggestions which are applicable to 
the use of cloze exercises. On the basis 
of both theory and empirical evidence, 
Skinner strongly advocates the use of im- 
mediate reinforcement as an aid to learn- 
ing. Even the delay of a few seconds 
between response and reinforcement re- 
duces learning efficiency. Certainly our 
conventional reading exercises are subject 
to long delays between reading responses 
and knowledge of results. Students must 
first read the entire article and then read 
and answer all questions before rein- 
forcement is given. Cloze exercises can be 
constructed with an answer key so that 
the student can receive immediate rein- 
forcement of each cloze response as he 
reads through an article. Of course, if the 
student were only given a few such exer- 
cises, the only response that would be 
reinforced would be the particular words 
that were correctly guessed. This would 
be of no value from the standpoint of 
reading improvement, for the purpose of 
the exercise is to enable the student to 
develop skills, for the comprehension of 

"For examples of science and social science cloze 
exercises written at various grade levels, the reader 
is referred to Richard Bloomer, The Intrinsic Compre- 


hension Exercises. Genessee, N. Y.: State University 
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contextual clues, which will transfer to 
other reading situations. If a sufficient 
number of exercises were given, this might 
insure sufficient repetition of various types 
of verbal contexts so that the student 
might form a generalization. Better still, 
if a really comprehensive classification of 
context clues could be worked out, the 
student could be taught these directly by 
having him not only to fill in a “word” 
guess but also to explain the reason for 
his guess. In each case, the answer key 
would provide immediate reinforcement 
of both “word” and “type of context 
clue” responses. 

Another Skinnerian idea applicable to 
the cloze procedure is the “vanishing” 
technique. This involves gradually re- 
ducing clues for responses until the cor- 
rect responses can be made with a mini- 
mum of external stimulation. For exam- 
ple, in learning a poem, first one word 
would be deleted (i.e., vanished) and the 
student would read the poem supplying 
the missing word. Then additional words 
would be vanished with additional repe- 
titions until the whole poem could be 
recalled. The vanishing technique might 
be used with the cloze procedure in sev- 
eral ways. One possibility is to construct a 
number of cloze exercises from the same 
paragraph by deleting one out of ten 
words, one out of 9 words, etc. Sensi- 
tivity to context clues might be developed 
by starting with a maximum amount of 
context and progressively reducing the 
number of available clues. 

Exercises for different purposes could 
be constructed by varying the type of 
words deleted. Exercises based upon the 
deletion of nouns and verbs might prove 
to be most useful for studying vocabulary 
characteristic of a given subject matter 
area. On the other hand, exercises with 
all types of words deleted might be more 
useful for students having difficulty in 
grasping relationships between ideas. 

ese and many other suggestions for 
clinical uses of the cloze procedure readily 
come to mind. The reader will note that 
many of these suggested uses are quite 
conjectural. The fact is that reading spe- 
cialists are only beginning to learn about 
the cloze procedure. Since it has only 
recently emerged from the research labor- 
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atory it has yet to pass the “acid test” on 
the clinical field of action. However, 
granting the limitations of our present 
knowledge, the writer feels confident in 
predicting that, as more clinicians learn 
about the cloze procedure, it will this 
test with the greatest of ease. With its 
tremendous potential as a diagnostic and 
remedial tool in reading, it cannot fail. 


9. For Reading Supervisors 
a. In Methods and Materials — 


“Today's Research: Tomorrow's 
Readers” 


Dorotuy M. DieTRICH 


Translating current research in reading 
and allied fields into actual day by day 
practice in the school system becomes the 
concern of supervisors and consultants 
where such people are employed. At times 
the responsibility of such a task appears 
formidable in the light of the vast amount 
of research to be found in current journals 
and magazines. I will be concerned mainly 
with three areas of current experimental 
research, namely, that of organization, 
methods, and materials, and the impact of 
these upon the future as concerns reading 
instruction. 

As the demands of mass education in- 
crease, classroom teachers find that their 
problems increase proportionally, - 
cially in dealing with She waied differ 
ences of their pupils. Current literature 
abounds with information concerning the 
needs of the individual, his varied rates 
of learning and his capabilities, strengths 
and weaknesses. Therefore, we have come 
to the realization that no longer is it 
possible to teach a class of 35 at the 
same rate, using the same materials and 
with the same methods. Grouping in one 
form or another has then oe the 
means by which we have attempted to 
meet the needs of the individuals within 
the classroom. The accepted practice in 
most schools today appears to involve a 
division into three groups for the teach- 
ing of reading. 


Grouping 


However, current literature reports that 


some schools are attempting to group by 
reading level for one period each day all 
children of the intermediate grades, or of 
one grade level. Barbe and Waterhouse,’ 
in describing the results of their experi- 
mental study, point up the increase in 
reading ability made by the children en- 
rolled in such a program. They also felt 
that this type of program forced teachers 
into giving special attention to the teach- 
ing of reading in the intermediate grades 
where it is many times overlooked, and 
that the needs of the children are met 
more nearly when they are grouped ac- 
cording to reading ability. Unfortunately, 
as in other studies of this sort, there were 
no control groups so that we cannot be 
sure if similar results would accrue from 
the same amount of teaching being con- 
ducted in a heterogeneous situation. 

Bremer* reports another type of group- 
ing eietel ih first grade students in 
the Amarillo, Texas Public Schools. This 
experiment was conducted over a two- 
year period. Pupils were classified as to 
low-, average-, or high-readiness status 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. The 
first year of the experiment, the pupils 
were grouped by class according to their 
standings on the reading test, but the sec- 
ond year the first grade pupils were 
grouped in a heterogeneous manner. In 
order to study the results of placing chil- 
dren of low-readiness in separate class- 
rooms, pupils from each year were yon 
according to teacher, chronological age, 
readiness test scores, sex, class size, half- 
day or full-day attendance, and socio- 
economic status of the family. The results 
indicate that there was no statistical sig- 
nificant difference in the reading achieve- 
ment of the low-or average-readiness 
status of pupils who worked under the 
different tone, but a significant difference 
was found with the high-readiness pupils 
when they were grouped heterogeneously 
instead of homogeneously. 

Another plan of organization currently 
in use in some school systems provides 
for the placement of children in their 





Walter B. Barbe and Tina S. Waterhouse, “‘An 
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lish, XXXII, February, 1956, pp. 102-104. 
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Different Plans of Grouping,” Elementary English, 
XXXV, May 1958, pp. 324-26. 
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classrooms according to reading level. 
Teachers of each grade level in the spring 
carefully evaluate the reading ability of 
each pupil and combine this with social, 
emotional, mental and physical character- 
istics of the youngsters. Each class for the 
following years is then set up so that there 
are no more than three and sometimes not 
more than two reading groups per class- 
room. During the year children may be 
moved from group to group if a change 
seems advisable. New a wy are tem- 
porarily placed until it can be ascertained 
which classroom will best fit their needs. 
The article’ indicates that there has been 
an improvement of pupil achievement as a 
result of this plan although no actual 
results can be directly attributed to the 
plan of organization. But, some credit has 
also been given to the better use of mate- 
rial since it has been more carefully 
selected to meet the needs of the children. 

Goodlad and others reporting in the 
February, 1957, The Elementary School 
Journal,* state still another type of plan 
for the primary grades in which reading 
levels replace grade levels in a non-graded 
plan. Children are grouped again accord- 
ing to their reading levels, and progress 
depends upon their ability to > to 
read. Some children may be required to 
spend four years completing the primary 
grades while others would spend the 
normal three years in the non-graded plan 
before moving into a non-graded or 
graded intermediate plan. 


Individualized Reading 


Presently, numerous articles have been 
written concerning the individualized ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading. Al- 
though these reports vary as to the 
organization and methods used, they do 
agree that the elements necessary for 
conducting an individualized reading 
program include: (1) a large classroom 
library made up of basal and supplemen- 
tary readers, books brought from home by 
children and/or materials borrowed from 





» Providing for the Individual Pupil Through Group- 
ing Procedures.’ Oakley Union School, Oakley, Cali- 
fornia. Reprinted: The Reading Teacher, 10, April 
1957, pp. 228-29. 

‘John |. Goodlad, Fred E. Brooks, Irene M. Larson, 
and Neal Neff, “Reading Levels Replace Grades in the 
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public and school libraries; (2) a free 
choice by the children of the reading 
materials depending upon interest and/or 
readability; (3) a follow-up activity which 
may be a series of questions devised by 
the teacher pertaining to each book, a 
general report of the book read, a visual 
presentation of the highlights of the book 
to the class as a whole, or a discussion 
with other children concerning characters, 
plot, etc.; (4) a conference between each 
child and the classroom teacher, the num- 
ber of conferences depending upon class 
size and individual need; (5) a reading 
skill program which may be taught to the 
class as a whole, or in some cases, on a 
flexible small group basis depending upon 
the emerging ya & of the individual. 
Hilson and Thomas® report on a study 
comparing the reading ability of first 
grade students involved in an individu- 
alized reading program with that of a 
controlled group using a more traditional 
method. Standardized reading tests were 
administered at the conclusion of the 
school year to all first grade children and 
the test results of the experimental group 
were compared with those of the con- 
trolled group. In terms of average read- 
ing, the median scores of the experi- 
mental group, that is, those involved in 
the individualized reading program, were 
the same as the median scores of the con- 
trolled group, resulting in a conclusion 
that individualized reading was neither 
more nor less effective than reading 
taught by a more traditional method. 
Jenkins reviews a program of self-se- 
lection in reading (another term given to 
individualized reading) for Grade 2 as 
reported by three elementary principals 
from the Los Angeles County School, 
California.* In one school in which a 
controlled group employing conventional 
reading oh 3 was carefully matched 
with an experimental group employing 


*the self-selection method, the results of 


standarized tests showed that the experi- 
mental group averaged approximately 
one year and four months growth, while 
the controlled group averaged one year 





5Helen H. Hilson and Glenn G. Thomas, “‘Individ- 
valized Reading in First Grade,’ Educational L - 
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and one month growth. She concluded 
“that second grade pupils are able to 
choose, from an gO stocked 
classroom library, reading material which 
promotes their reading growth.” In yet 
another school, self-selection was used 
over a two year period in Grades 3-6. Re- 
sults obtained from this program indicated 
that the — in the experimental group 
made a slight though not significant 
amount of progress in the skills area. 
Again, the comment is found that chil- 
dren have discovered new interest in 
reading and in books. 


Phonics 


The concern of parents in regard to 
what they consider to be a lack of the 
teaching of phonics, and on the other 
hand the concern of educators as to the 
role of phonics, or to use a more inclusive 
term, word-attack skills, is ever present 
and from all indications is far from be- 
ing solved. Parents still feel that unless a 
child is taught to sound out words from 
the beginning of his school program the 
school is not doing an adequate job of 
teaching reading. The recent publication, 
Reading: Chaos and Cure, provides more 
ammunition for parents in that it advo- 
cates and points up the advantages of a 
synthetic method of attacking words. Ed- 
ucators, for the most part, have agreed 
that the teaching of word-attack skills in 
a systematic fashion is necessary if we are 
to insure independent adult readers. 
Hence, we find the literature abounding 
with articles and reports on new methods 
of teaching phonics and of the best ways 
to apply known word-attack methods to 
meet the individual needs of youngsters. 
Sparks and Fay,’ at the end of four years, 
evaluated readers who had been taught by 
the Phonetic Keys to Reading method 
with those readers taught by the 
conventional “Basic Reading Program” 
method. Both the controlled group and 
the experimental group were equated 
along with the teaching staff. The results 
of their investigation stated that although 
the children using the phonetic method 
were superior in both reading compre- 





’Paul E. Sparks and Leo C. Fay, “An Evaluation of 
Two Methods of Teaching Reading,” The Elementary 
Schoo! Journal, LVII, April 1957, pp. 386-90. 


hension and vocabulary at the end of the 
first grade, that by the end of the fourth 
grade there was no significant difference 
between the two groups in vocabulary and 
reading comprehension. However, the 
“Basic Reading Program’ method pro- 
duced more accuracy among the fast 
readers than did the phonetic method. 

Durrell and the Language Arts Staff 
of Boston University’ conducted a study, 
part of which was devoted to studying 
“relationships among various aspects of 
reading growth,” to determine factors 
which are needed if reading success is to 
be insured. In their study they concluded 
that children whose initial reading in 
basal readers was delayed until letter 
names were mastered; who were given 
separate teaching of word recognition 
techniques, followed by applied phonics 
and ear training; and who were given 
practice in meaningful sight vocabulary 
were found to measure significantly higher 
in oral reading and paragraph meaning. 
The experimental group was also sig- 
nificantly superior in all aspects of pho- 
netic ability. 


Other Methods 


Despite the belief of certain educators 
that phonics is a//, research indicates the 
concern of others in improving coexist- 
ing methods of teaching reading. Dick- 
hart® reports on a method of teaching 
beginners to read by using an experience 
approach. The reading material used was 
based upon information gathered by the 
first grade teachers from their own experi- 
ence in working and living with the class 
and from kindergarten teachers and par- 
ents. As children became ready to learn 
to read, news items and directions were 
written on the chalkboard each day. At 
first the items were read to the children, 
but soon they tried to read the printed 
items themselves. As soon as they began to 
read news items, the first pre-primer was 
introduced. Upon completion of the basic 
pre-primer, other pre-primers were made 
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available, and children were permitted 
free choice. Individual conferences were 
held with the children and progress in 
oral and silent reading was checked and 
recorded individually. At regular inter- 
vals during the week, the group read 
from selections in the basal series. The 
children increased in their ability to read 
widely, independently, and with meaning. 


Veatch’ used eight pairs of equivalent 
classrooms to evaluate her theory that 
“reading can be aided by spontaneous 
classroom discussion, creative writing, and 
creative dramatics.’ Reading programs 
were carried on in the usual manner, the 
only difference being that the experi- 
mental groups were exposed to activities 
in these three areas while the controlled 
groups were not. The experimental group 
made a significant growth which it was 
felt could be attributed to the added 
creative language arts activities in which 
they had participated. 

The New Castle Reading Experiment,"' 
a long term program instituted in some 
of the New Castle, Pennsylvania public 
schools, has offered interesting highlights 
on correlating visual images in the teach- 
ing of primary reading. Over the years, 
results have significantly proved that the 
experiment is of value particularly for the 
youngster of lesser ability. Leestma,'* in 
Elementary English of February, 1956, 
discusses a film-reader technique which 
appears to have merit in that it stimulates 
young children to read, helps them to 
read with understanding and appears to 
make reading enjoyable. Witty and Fitz- 
water’® commented upon an experiment 
they had made with films, film-readers 
and the Magnetic Sound Track Projector. 
Their conclusions were that there is value 
in incorporating into a basal reading pro- 
gram a series of experiences involving 
the use of films and film-readers. They 
appear to demonstrate great value in mo- 
tivating and fostering effective learning 

"Jeannette Veatch, ‘Discussion, Writing, Dramatics 
~—Three Aids to Good Reading,” The Reoding Teacher, 
7, December 1953, pp. 96-99. 
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and provide for children’s basic experi- 
ences through film presentations. 


Materials 


Once teachers have decided yy the 
organization of their classrooms for read- 
ing instruction and have determined the 
method by which they plan to teach their 
groups, it is then necessary to select mate- 
rials to fit the child and the program. 
Teachers utilizing a basal reading ap- 
proach should recognize that they are us- 
ing materials which have resulted from 
considerable research on the part of the 
senior author and reflect his findings in a 
practical fashion. 

Supervisors and consultants often ques- 
tion the value of workbooks which ac- 
company the basic readers. Felton‘ 
planned a two-year investigation to evalu- 
ate the contents of certain first grade 
workbooks to determine progress made by 
a group using the workbooks as compared 
to one not using prepared workbooks. In 
her analysis of workbook content she 
found that authors were in general agree- 
ment on basic reading aims. The general 
categories of all workbooks included com- 
prehension, word recognition, visual and 
auditory discrimination and kinesthetic 
skills. Analyzing workbooks for the first 
reader, she found the division in the basic 
philosophy of each author was most 
clearly delineated in vocabulary recogni- 
tion and memorization, or vocabulary 
comprehension through whole to part 
approach. In comparing the results of the 
two groups used in the experiment, 
achievement was virtually the same. 

In the area of materials for instruction, 
it is interesting to note the great increase 
in material of high interest, low reada- 
bility for all levels, and along these same 
lines it is pleasurable to find textbook 
companies who are recognizing the need 
for presenting content matter at a basal 
reading level rather than at an instruc- 
tional or frustration level. 

Now that we have explored findings in 
the area of organization, methods and 
materials; how can we evaluate these in 
order that we may, as supervisors and 
consultants, institute the best reading pro- 

“Wilma Felton, ‘The Values of Workbooks in a 
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gram for the children of our district? We 
have explored claims for and against in- 
dividualized reading, intensive teaching of 
phonics in the early grades, and use of 
various types of grouping other than that 
of the three traditional levels within a 
classroom. In attempting to evaluate this 
wealth of research, it is necessary that 
each of us first consider his own school: 
the basic philosophy of the school, the 
socio-economic make up of the school 
community, the level of competency of 
our teachers, the materials and resources 
we possess. Only in light of a full con- 
sideration of these factors, is it possible 
for us to effectively institute a program of 
reading which may begin to meet the 
needs of the individual. 

It seems to me that we must find ways 
of utilizing the results which have 
accrued from individualized reading pro- 
grams. The development and furthering 
of children’s interest in books combined 
with the present method of grouping 
should aid in achieving a well-rounded 
program. No one method is a ea for 
all the current ills. Research has proved 
beyond all doubt that not all children 
learn to read in the same manner, at the 
same rate, and with the same materials. 
Therefore, our future readers depend upon 
our ability as supervisors and consultants 
to utilize the best of every program and 
every bit of research and to integrate it 
into a workable reading program. 


b. In Evaluation and Teacher Training — 


“Experimental Programs and 
Procedures for the Improvement of 
Learning to Read” 


Dorotuy E. COOKE 


“Talking Magazine goes on sale in 
Japan,” was proclaimed in the New York 
Times, April 19, 1959. “Page Printed 
with Special Ink Gives Audible Effects— 
Newspaper Use Seen,’’ sparked the read- 
er's interest to continue reading. This 
event foreshadows a time perhaps when 
readers of daily yore may be able to 
get their news of actual events as they 

appen. The inventor is particularly 
interested in use of the method for edu- 
cational purposes, notably the teaching of 


music and languages with entire text- 
books printed in sound. 

Americans have a number of machines 
(not all good) to improve learning; how- 
ever, the purpose of this paper is to con- 
sider experimental programs and pro- 
cedures tor the improvement of learning 
to read. The accounts will necessarily be 
summarized due to the restriction of 
space. 


A New Design for the Teaching of 
Thinking in Beginning Reading 


Recently, the author visited a first-grade 
classroom and beheld in the corner a 
Space Shop offering, all attractively pack- 
aged and shelved, such items as: 


Sun beams Blue sky 
2¢ each 1 pound 10¢ 


The children in this room bubbled 
over with enthusiasm in reading, and in , 
learning letter names and sounds. They 
were also a to speak English effec- 
tively as a basis for their thinking, read- 
ing, and writing. Ronnie looked at a 
picture and said, “The dog food was in 
the can. Now it /s in the dish. It wil] be 
in his stomach.” 


And to Think It All Began with — 


Sun shine 
10¢ a quart 





This is a man. 


This is a hat. oo 


hat. 











From “First St in Reading English” 
(New York: Pocket Books, Inc.) 


Actually, it all began when Mrs. Doris 
Flinton enrolled in “English As a Second 
Language” in the Harvard Graduate 
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School of Education. The instructors were 
Ivor A. Richards and Christine Gibson, 
who have done research in basic English 
for the past twenty years. In this class, 
Mrs. Flinton learned how to teach Eng- 
lish as a second language to adults. 

Mrs. Flinton Becomes a Reading Con- 
sultant. At home in Delmar, New York, 
Mrs. Flinton found herself drafted for 
service as an elementary reading consult- 
ant in the Bethlehem Central School. In 
her work, she soon met the usual prob- 
lems—-What to do for the gifted? t 
to do for boys who had difficulties in 
learning to read? How to aid each child 
in developing to his maximum ability? 
Just about this time, too, new materials 
for the teaching of reading were being 
released from Language Arts, Inc., at 
Harvard. Mrs. Flinton reviewed these 
materials. A new book, First Steps in 
Reading English, was based on the same 
principles as the material she had used 
when working with Miss Gibson and 
Richards. Mrs. Flinton reviewed the 
four filmstrips* that are frequently used 
to introduce inst Steps in Reading. 

In addition to the foundational mate- 
tials she examined the simple activity 
books keyed to the filmstrips and many 
booklets (for Grades 1-3), at present 
mimeographed). Accompanying the fore- 
going materials, Mrs. Flinton found a 
small pre-viewer for individual viewing 
and a hand-wind record player which 
could be child-assembled and is child 
operated. 

Next, available research was reviewed. 
Mrs. Flinton read Dr. A. R. MacKinnon’s 
thesis* in which he presents an account 
of his studies of a series of investigations 
in the schools of Britain. One of these 
studies based on the use of the Richards 
and Gibson materials included small co- 
operating groups of beginners with only 
three weeks in school and other children 
with five months of instruction. Findings 
revealed that the experimental groups 
using the Richards-Gibson materials made 
significantly greater advance than the con- 

'C. M. Gibson and |. A. Richards, First Steps in 
Reading English, New York: Pocket Books, Inc. 

Reading Filmstrips I-IV, Language Research, Inc., 
13 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

7A. R. MacKinnon, Learning fo Learn Through 


Reading (Tentative title), Toronto, Ontario, Can : 
Copp Clark, Publisher, 1959. 


trol groups in ability to discriminate be- 
tween the meanings of words on paper 
and also in language power in expressing 
ideas. Those pupils who worked in groups 
made more progress than those who 
worked alone. In MacKinnon’s thesis he 
states, “The phenomenal successes in our 
time of scientific endeavors have demon- 
strated that the successes were not made 
by methods left to chance but by develop- 
ing and applying increasingly more ade- 
quate methods.” 

Now, acquainted with the new mate- 
rials, the research, and with her own 
knowledge, Mrs. Flinton began to see 
many possibilities for using a new design 
for the teaching of thinking in reading. 
At first, a limited, corrective program for 
a period of 16 weeks using the Richards- 
Gibson materials, was set in action in 14 
classrooms, Grades 2-4, for 82 children. 
The results were encouraging enough 
both in the field of academic achievement 
and in the growth of social and emo- 
tional attitudes to warrant a try at using 
the Richards-Gibson materials with be- 
ginning readers. The program results also 
had definite implications in the field of 
scientific and mathematical thinking for 
the more able pupil. 


A New Design for the Teaching of 
Thinking in Learning to Read !s Created 
and State Approved 


Nature of Experiment. A new program 
of reading instruction, using sentence- 
situation sequence techniques, with em- 
phasis on visual and oral aids was pro- 
posed and introduced into three first 
grades of the Bethlehem Central Schools, 
Delmar, in September 1958. The project, 
planned for a period of three years, is 
supported in part by the New York State 
Aid for Experimental Programs. 

Problem. To investigate the immediate 
and continuing effects of using the 
Richards-Gibson Basic English materials, 
a method of teaching reading was planned 
to develop better language power and in- 
dividual growth. The proposal set forth 
is that with beginning material which is 
free from valuative and emotional factors, 
children will get satisfactions from read- 
ing which many appear unable to get at 
present. 
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Selection of Groups and Teachers. After 
considering what was best for the educa- 
tional welfare of children and how to 
minimize disruption of the school routine, 
it was decided because of the differences 
in class size and numbers of boys and girls 
to treat the three experimental sections 
and the three control sections as total 
groups. The six study groups contained 
a total of 130 pupils. All classroom groups 
were heterogeneous. 

Experimental teachers were to be 
chosen by a combination of factors: some 
experience in the districts, their interest 
and willingness, the receptivity of prin- 
cipals, and the judgment of the reading 
consultant. 

In-service Training. Before the begin- 
ning of the experiment in September, a 
workshop with Gibson acting as a con- 
sultant was held for the six teacher-par- 
ticipants. A program of further in-service 
training was planned for the fall term. 

The Program in the Classrooms. All 
teachers are encouraged to use their own 
good methods, techniques and materials 
in teaching, including experience charts, 
creative writing, illustrating, dramatizing, 
library “riches’’ and supplementary mate- 
rials. The basic materials used by the 
experimental groups have been cited; the 
control groups, as formerly, have basic 
readers as a foundational reading pro- 
gram. 

Evaluation of Program. Mauritz John- 
son, professor of education, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, will 
evaluate the statistical data concerning the 
academic achievement of the matching 
groups; Morris Eason, ng of psy- 
chology of the same college, has assumed 
responsibility for planning the means of, 
and for testing and evaluating the per- 
sonal and emotional growth of pupils. 

Possible Outcomes. It is expected that 
there will be (1) a more thorough under- 
standing of the English language and 
how it works to strengthen communica- 
tions by both pupils and teachers; (2) an 
earlier and greater release of individual 

tential; (3) fewer children, especially 
ea who will need remedial reading; 
(4) more reflective and wider reading of 
scientific writings by pupils who have 


been exposed to this type of reading 
instruction over a length of time; (5) less 
stress involved in the reading situation 
and therefore fewer emotional problems 
connected with reading; (6) a pattern set 
in learning to read by this method that 
will lead to endless satisfactions in the 
field of intellectual exploration; and (7) 
there might be universal application of 
these methods wherever reading is taught. 

And Present Results? First, let us recall 
that goals are ones of language and not 
reading alone. There will be no claims 
until the research is complete. The Space 
Shop, the enthusiastic children and Ron- 
nie’s story are parts of the ‘‘New Design.” 


Other Plans and Other Techniques 


There is no one way to success for 
all. Transplanting a plan or technique, 
whatever it may be, does not assure 
growth in its new environment. Many 
other factors in instruction are always 
with us. Questions that might be in order 
would include: Do the teachers under- 
stand children? What are the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers concerned? What 
degrees of success have they reached in 
instruction? Do the faculty members as a 
whole work well together? Are they will- 
ing to work to learn new ways or to use 
new materials? Will the new plans or 
techniques have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the administration and of the 
community? The foregoing are only a few 
important questions to be considered. 


The Long Beach Plan 

In answer to the author's inquiry, 
Theron Freese, assistant superintendent, 
the Long Beach public schools, graciously 
sent information regarding the split- 
schedule plan. A survey enclosed revealed 
that 16 schools in 1953-54 were operating 
one or more classes on a split schedule. In 
the school system of that year a total of 
73 classes had split schedules. In 1957-58 
the number of schools operating on a 
split schedule had increased to 29; the 
total mumber of classes was 169 or 46 
per cent of all first and second grades. 

When the split schedule is to be tried 
a letter is sent to parents explaining the 
purpose of the plan, the time when the 
particular child is to attend school and 
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the telephone number of the school office, 
if the parent wishes to call. 

One letter to parents begins: ‘We are 
very much interested in doing everything 
we can to help children improve in read- 
ing... . Now surely no one could quar- 
rel with that statement. The second para- 
graph spells out the plan: 

Several Long Beach schools have suc- 
cessfully worked out a_ schedule 
where half of the children in a class 
attend school from 9:00 o'clock to 
2:10 p.m., and another group comes 
to school from 10:00 a.m. to 3:10 
p.m. In that way the teacher has fifty 
minutes in the morning and fifty min- 
utes the last period in the afternoon 
when she can have reading classes 
with only half of the children present. 
Teachers enthusiastically report that 
the children show growth in reading 
trom this program which provides 
for more individual instruction. 


To date, no intensive evaluation of the 
program has been done. However, reading 
scores are reported as high or higher than 
before the introduction of the program. 


Teaching Critical Reading to More Able 
Students 


The Seminar Program for More Able 
Students in Grades 7-12 was coopera- 
tively organized in the Lockport public 
schools, Lockport, New York, by Candace 
Doelman, coordinator of secondary edu- 
cation, and A. Marie Murphy, seminar 
teacher. The seminar went into operation 
in September, 1958, with an aim toward 
enrichment of learning. Although enrolled 
in regular classes, the students spend two 
half-day sessions weekly in seminar meet- 
ings. Each seminar group includes 15 stu- 
dents. In these sessions guided, super- 
vised study of cultural, scientific, or other 
appropriate subjects is carried on to assist 
in the development of habits of critical 
reading and critical thinking. Extended 
use is made of community resources in- 
cluding libraries, museums, industries, 
laboratories, and experts. 


The “‘Master Word” Approach 


The “Master Word” approach to vocab- 
ulary training has been in use for several 
years at the University of Minnesota.‘ 


‘Ernest Thompson, “The ‘Master Word’ Approach 
to Vocabulary Training.’ Journal of Developmental 
Reading, II, Autumn, 1958, pp. 62-66. 


This approach to vocabulary a a 
system which relies heavily on prefixes 
and root elements, was devised at Min- 
nesota by James I. Brown. Since about 
sixty per cent of our language is derived 
from Greek and Italic, knowledge of the 
most important derivatives from these 
languages should be a solid foundation 
on which to build a vocabulary. With 
this hypothesis in mind, Brown tabulated 
the most important oy and root 
elements and compiled a list pf twenty 
prefixes and fourteen root elements which 
pertain to over 14,000 words in ebster 5 
Collegiate Dictionary and a projected 
100,000 words in an unabridged dic- 
tionary. The twenty prefixes and root 
elements have been compiled into four- 
teen master words. The interesting report 
concerning the ‘‘Master Word’ approach 
by Ernest Thompson® includes a table 
showing for each of the 14 “Master 
Words” the prefix, its other spellings, its 
meaning, the Master Word, the root, its 
other spellings and its meaning. Thomp- 
son reported that students using the 
‘Master Word” approach to vocabulary 
training were able to acquire the ability to 
retain meanings of key prefixes and root 
elements, seemingly, with ease. In addi- 
tion, they were able to identify the vari- 
ous forms with accuracy. Use of the 
“Master Word’ approach appeared to 
increase vocabularies significantly. A mean 
gain of 20 per cent was found between 
the pre-test mean score and the post-test 
mean score on the portion of the test de- 
voted to definition of words. 


Conclusion 


Long, long ago, an old Japanese gentle- 
man requested each of his three daughters 
to bring a gift to him. To the youngest 
and fairest, he said, ‘If you love me, my 
daughter, go out into the world and 
search until you can bring me words 
wrapped in paper.” The story's ending 
may be anticipated; the youngest and the 
fairest daughter brought the first printed 
page to her father. 

Educators, too, have gone out into the 
world — searching. The search is not 
ended, but they have learned that it is not 


the plan, but the effective use of the plan; 


SErnest Thompson, op. cit., pp. 64-66. 
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not the machine, but effective use of the 
machine; not a teacher, but a creative, 
growing teacher; not 4 supervisor, but a 
creative, growing supervisor under effec- 
tive leadership; all counts in education of 
girls and boys, both tall and small. Today, 
whatever the approach, make sure “This 
is a man who can read.” 


10. Research Section 


a. A Report on Two Studies of the 
Validity of Eye-Movement 
Photography As a Measurement of 
Reading Performance 


STANFORD E. TAYLOR 


Introduction 

Reading is a complex process, a perfect 
interaction between ocular functions and 
interpretive factors. The reader coordi- 
nates his eyes as he moves them along the 
lines of print in a left-to-right fashion, 
stopping to perceive words or word-parts 
which he continuously adds up into 
thought units. He interprets what he reads 
in light of his background, associates it 
with past experience, and projects beyond 
it in terms of ideas, judgments, applica- 
tions, and conclusions. 

When we record a person’s eye move- 
ments while reading, we capture a reflec- 
tion of the reading process, and 
an analysis of the pattern his eyes made, 
we learn much about the organization and 
effectiveness of his reading performance. 

Early studies of eye movements by 
Javal, Dodge, and Dearborn,’ to name but 
a few, revealed that all people read in a 
series of eye stops or fixations as they 
move their eyes along the lines of print. 
It was also noticed that most people have 
reverse movements or regressions inter- 
spersed with their forward eye movements. 

ll? and others have shown through 
their investigations that good and poor 


“. £. Javal, “Essai sur la Physiologie de La 
jonen “ Annales d’Oculistique, LXXXIl, 1879, pp. 


Raymond Dodge, “Visual Perception During Eye 
Movement.” Psychological Review, Vil, 1900, Pp. 


454-65. 

Wolter F. Dearborn, ‘‘The Psychology of Reading,” 
Columbia University Contributions to Phil., Psy., and 
Ed., XIV, New York: Col. U. Press, 1 bs 

*Guy T. 8 i, “Fund tal Reading Habits: 
A Study of Their Development,” Supp!. Educ. Mono., 
a. bag ee University of Chicago, 1922, pp. 





readers can be differentiated in terms of 
their eye movements. Studies by Gray and 
others* show that eye-movement efficiency 
increases through the grades. Findings 
from all these studies show that poor or 
beginning readers make more fixations per 
line, more regressions cps line, take more 
time per fixation, an evidence less or- 
ganization in the characteristic patterns 
they exhibit than do good or more mature 
readers. 

Beyond this basic understanding, there 
is a certain amount of disagreement among 
reading educators as to what these eye 
movements represent. 

During the stages in which a child is 
learning to read, undoubtedly he has no 
ocular reading habits. The eyes stand 
ready to do the bidding of the mind, but 
as a result of the learning — itself, 
the perceptual successes and failures, the 
interpretive difficulties encountered, and 
the ‘eesats’s visual-functional make-up, 
ocular habits begin to emerge, and having 
done so, begin to influence and interact 
with the central processes. It is this inter- 
action which is portrayed on film in eye- 
movement photography and which is 
studied throug an analysis of eye-move- 
ment photographs. 

There seems to be little tieed to vali- 
date eye-movement photography, for stud- 
ies by Gilbert and Gilbert, and Tinker* 
conclusively established the fact that stu- 
dents read similarly before and away from 
an eye-movement camera. This is not to 
say that the results of eye-movement pho- 
tography tests have been shown to cor- 
relate highly with over-all standardized 
test scores. This is of little consequence, 
for such investigators as Strang, Gates,® 
and others have found such low correla- 
tions as .23, .53, .54, and .63 when com- 
paring portions of one standardized test 
with portions of other standardized tests 

*Clarence T. Gray, “Types of Reading Ability as 
Exhibited Through Tests and Laboratory Experi- 
ments,’’ Suppl. Educ. Mono., No. 5. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1917. 

‘Luther C. Gilbert and Doris W. Gilbert, “Reading 
Before the Eye-Movement Comera Versus Readin 
Away From It,” Elem. Sch. Jr., 42, pp. 443-47, 1942. 

M. A. Tinker, “The Reliability and Validity of Eye- 
Movement Measures of Reading,” Psych. Buill., 31, 
p. 741, 1934, Jr. Exp. Psy., 19, pp. 732-46, 1936. 

5Ruth Strang, Problems in the Improvement of Read- 
ing in High School and College. Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Press Printing Co., 1940. 

Arthur |. Gates, “An Experimental and Statistical 


Study of Reading and Reading Tests,” Jr. Ed. Psych., 
12, pp. 303-14, 478.91, 445-64, 1921. 
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designed to measure similar factors, such 
as rate, paragraph meaning, etc. Obvi- 
ously, only when the test materials are 
comparable in nature and the factors be- 
ing measured are equally comparable will 
high correlations be obtained. 


The Two Studies* 

The following studies will be reported 
on: 

1. A comparison of eye-movement pho- 

tography performance with that on 
a standardized silent reading test 
measuring rate. 

2. The effect on the components meas- 
ured by eye-movement photography 
of difficulty of content, interest, and 
conscious control or motivation to 
control performance. 

Because the above experiments will use 
the same eye-movement camera, will draw 
test selections from the same file of stand- 
ardized test selections, and will use a 
similar orientation procedure, these items 
will be described preliminarily; in brief: 

1. The Apparatus: The camera used 
was the Reading Eye, a recently 
developed eye-movement camera. 
Two features distinguish it from 
previous cameras: the fact that the 
recording lights are dimmed during 
the recording so as to minimize any 
distraction, and its relative smallness 
and unobtrusiveness as far as the 
subject is concerned. 

. The Test Selections: The test mate- 
rials used in the various experi- 
ments were taken from the Reading 
Eye file of 64 graded and equated 
test selections, 8 forms for each 
level from first grade through high 
school-college-adult. 

Most of the controls used in the writing 
of the test selections were derived from a 
study made of ten basal reading series 
and a master vocabulary list based 
on the introduction point of all words 
used in the readers. Criteria were estab- 
lished for the various grade levels with 
regard to: subject areas, percentage and 
distribution of grade level words, sen- 
tence length and structure, plot complexi- 
ty, number of characters and specifics, etc., 


nN 





*Statistical tables for these two studies were 
omitted because of space limitation. They may be 
secured by writing to the author. 


and were adhered to in the writing of 
the test selections. 

The selections were checked with the 
following readability formulas: Spache 
(for grades one to three only), Lorge, 
Yoakam, Dale-Chall, and Flesch 1951 
(for junior high level and above only). 
The selections were then modified so that 
their average readability level was as fol- 
lows: first grade, 1.8, second through 
sixth grade, mid-year difficulty for the 
grade; junior high 8.0; and the high 
school-college, 10.5. 

Ten true-false questions of a factual 
recall nature were prepared for each selec- 
tion. Overlapping and interdependent 
questions were avoided, and chronological 
sequence was used. 

In addition to the above, the test selec- 
tions and their comprehension tests were 
reviewed by five persons who could be 
considered competent judges in the field 
of reading tests. Their comments and sug- 
gestions were incorporated into the final 
test selections. 

The test selections were administered 
locally to 500 subjects on all grade levels, 
and an item analysis was made of the 
questions. 

The final test selections were adminis- 
tered to another 250 subjects to compare 
comprehension scores when the selections 
were read against scores when selections 
were not read. A difference of over 30 
points was found between reading and 
guessing scores: 87.8 per cent with read- 
ing and 55.9 per cent with guessing. With 
this in mind, it was determined that a 
70 per cent criterion was more than ade- 
quate to determine acceptable comprehen- 
sion, or that the subject was reading the 
selection. 

The test selections used in these studies, 
grades four through high school-college, 
were prepared so as to contain 100 count- 
able words in the middle ten lines, with 
10 words per line. 

The test cards were printed so as to 
fulfill the criteria for optimum legibility 
established by Paterson and Tinker.* Let- 
ter spacing as well as word spacing was 
used to insure an even visual density. 
The selections were photographically en- 





*D. G. Paterson, and M. D. Tinker. How fo Moke 
Type Readable. New York: Harper and Co., 1940. 
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larged and reduced to allow a consistent 
number of words per line and to maintain 
a 21-pica line length in spite of the fact 
that the words grow longer thorugh the 
grades. Caledonia type was used, in what 
would approximate 9.8 to 9.3 point type 
with 2 point leading. 

3. Orientation of the Subjects: In all 
of the studies the subjects were acquainted 
with the fact that the testing in which 
they were participating was part of an 
2. ncaange and that the results would not 
influence their grades. Care was taken to 
explain the nature of the task to the sub- 
jects, to establish good rapport with them, 
and to make them comfortable and re- 
laxed in the test situation. In no cases 
were there evidences of fear or emotional 
disturbance. All subjects appeared inter- 
ested and highly cooperative. No cases of 
photophobia appeared during the pho- 
tography. 


Study | 

1. Hypothesis: That the total percep- 
tion time as measured by eye-movement 
photography will correlate highly with 
performance on the rate section of a 
standardized silent reading test. 

2. Measuring Instruments: The meas- 
uring instruments in this study were the 
Reading Eye eye-movement camera, test 
selections from the Reading Eye test file, 
and Upper Level and Lower Level (Book- 
let IL) forms of the Survey Section, Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests, published by the 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

3. Sampling: The 90 subjects in this 
study were taken in random samples of 
30 each from the 4th, 7th, and 10th grade 
levels of a public school system in a 
medium to high socio-economic neighbor- 
hood in a suburb of a large city. 

4. Procedures: All subjects in this 
study were first tested with the appro- 
— form of the Survey Section of the 

iagnostic Reading Tests. On the fol- 
lowing day an eye-movement photograph 
was taken of all subjects with appropriate 
grade level cards from the Rerding Eye 
test file. All subjects were given a practice 
trial and alerted to “read so as ~ able 
to answer questions.” Subjects who failed 
to achieve a criterion of 70 per cent cor- 


rect on the ten true-false questions follow- 
ing the reading of each card were re- 
oriented as to the nature of the task, and 
a second card was administered. In a few 
instances on the second administration 
the card level was reduced when the sub- 
ject was a known poor reader 

5. Interpretation Results: A compari- 
son of the performance on the rate test 
of the Survey Section, Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test and rate of reading as deter- 
mined with an eye-movement photograph 
shows relatively high correlation, indicat- 
ing that apparently similag functions are 
being measured. This supports the con- 
clusion that eye-movement photography 
tests can be used as a valid measurement 
of rate. 


Study II (in three parts) 


Hypothesis: That the components meas- 
sured by eye-movement photography will 
prove to be largely independent of the de- 
gree of difficulty of the content, the read- 
er's degree of interest in the material read, 
and the reader's conscious control over 
his performance. 

1. Measuring Instruments: The Read- 
ing Eye and five test selections from the 
Reading Eye test file (one each from 
grades 4, 5, 6, junior high, and high 
school-college) and one additional junior 
high selection for pre-testing purposes. 

2. Sampling: 23 subjects randomly 
selected from the eighth grade of a public 
school in a suburban community. The 
mean reading achievement level of this 
group as measured by the Comprehension 
Test of the SRA Achievement Series was 
8.0. 

3. Procedure: The subjects had been 
screened with an oral-pretest on a junior 
high school selection and those not meet- 
ing the 70 per cent criterion on the accom- 
panying comprehension test were dis- 
missed. Following this, subjects were pho- 
tographed while reading the five selec- 
tions ranging from fourth through college 
in random order. Following each selec- 
tion, a comprehension test of ten true- 
false questions was administered orally. 

4. Results. 

Through an analysis of variance, sig- 
nificant differences were found when com- 
paring the subjects’ performance on 
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fourth through high school-college ma- 
terial, fourth through junior high school, 
and fourth through sixth grade. A test 
was made between performance on junior 
high school and high school-college ma- 
terial, indicating a significant difference 
in the number of fixations, the duration 
of fixation, total perception time (rate), 
and comprehension in favor of the per- 
formance on junior high material. Fur- 
ther, a comparison of performances on 
fourth and junior high school material 
yielded no significant differences. A com- 
parison of performances on fourth and 
sixth grade material indicated a significant 
difference only on comprehension. 

5. Interpretation: 

a. This data indicates that the difficulty 
of content does not greatly influence 
habits of reading performance when 
the material is at or below grade 
level. 

b. These findings are slightly in con- 
trast with Morse’s findings concern- 
ing performance on material above 
reading achievement level. He found 
no significant difference when the 
material was two grades above level, 
while in this study, statistically sig- 
nificant differences appeared on al- 
most all components when the ma- 
terial was 2.5 grades above level. 

c. Because there were no significant 
differences in comprehension on the 
fourth and junior high material, yet 
there were significant differences in 
comprehension between the fourth 
and sixth grade material in favor of 
the sixth grade, one can surmise that 
the sixth grade material represented 
a content structure somewhat like 
junior high school material, yet 
sufficiently easier in vocabulary as 
to facilitate comprehension on this 
material. On the other hand, the 
content structure of the fourth grade 
material was sufficiently different 
from that with which the subjects 
were accustomed to dealing to cause 
some loss in comprehension. 

Further study is indicated to determine 

the maximum differential between reading 
achievement level and readability level 
before a change in performance takes 


place, and also to determine the range of 
performance possible with mature readers. 


Study of the Effect of Interest 


1. Measuring Instruments: The Read- 
ing Eye and six test selections for the 
high school-college level from the Read- 
ing Eye test file. 

The selections presented were short 
biographies on Clarence Darrow, Dorothea 
Dix, Houdini, Louis Braille, Paganini and 
Amundsen (trial test selection) and were 
chosen to provide a range of occupation 
and interest areas. 

2. Sampling: 30 subjects, 22 males and 
8 females, randomly selected from the 
freshman to the senior level in a small 
liberal arts college in a suburban com- 
munity. 

3. Procedure: The subjects were pho- 
tographed on a trial selection and those 
not attaining 70 per cent on the compre- 
hension test of ten true-false questions 
were dismissed. Next, the remaining sub- 
jects were photographed on five more 
selections on the same level. Comprehen- 
sion was checked and noted. The test 
selections were presented in an order so 
that all selections appeared an equal num- 
ber of times in each ordinal position. Fol- 
lowing the photography, the subjects were 
asked to rate each of the five selections 
with regard to interest. They were instruc- 
ted to rate each selection as to whether 
it was interesting, uninteresting or of neu- 
tral interest to them. 

4. Results. 

For the study of interest, by the Chi- 
square technique, the hypothesis was that 
interest will be independent of selection 
title. Chi-square was significant at the .05 
level, and therefore the hypothesis was 
rejected, i.e., subjects were more inter- 
ested in some selections than others. An 
analysis of the Chi-square table demon- 
strates that a high proportion of the sub- 
jects found the Dorothea Dix story highly 
uninteresting. Therefore, a t test was done 
between performances for fixations, re- 
gressions, and rate on Dix vs. Darrow, 
which was judged to be one of the more 
interesting. 

5. Interpretation 

a. No significant differences were found 

for any of the components regard- 
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less of the expressed interest or dis- 
interest in the selections. 

b. There were no significant differen- 
ces in performance in any of the 
components measured during the 
reading of the varied biographical 
selections. 

c. There were no significant differen- 
ces in performance for any of the 
components resulting from trial or- 
der. 

d. The reliability coefficients were ex- 
tremely high for all of the compo- 
nents measured by eye-movement 
photography from one test situation 
to another on material that was 
judged to be of the same grade 
level. It is interesting to note that 
these reliability coefficients compare 
favorably with those of most stand- 
ardized silent reading tests. 

e. The results of this experiment em- 
phasize the high reliability ible 
in eye-movement photography test- 
ing procedures. 


Study of the Effect of Conscious Control 


1. Measuring Instruments: The Read- 
ing Eye and three equated test selections 
from the Reading Eye test file for the 
junior high level. 

2. Sampling: 29 subjects randomly 
selected from an eighth grade class in a 
public junior high school in a suburban 
community. 

3. Procedure: Subjects were selected 
by means of an oral pre-test, and only 
those attaining 70 per cent or above on 
the comprehension test were used. Sub- 
jects were then photographed on three 
selections of equal difficulty in random 
order. On the first selection, subjects were 
told to read in their usual manner, but 
cautioned about the comprehension tests 
to follow. Regardless of their score on 
the test, they were told that their com- 
prehension was 80 per cent. In addition, 
the “‘rate’’ counter on the camera was 
called to their attention, and they were 
told that their rate had been recorded. On 
the second reading, subjects were offered 
a new 50-cent piece if they could read 
the second selection faster than the first 
with equal or better comprehension. 
Though the examiner appeared to watch 


the ‘rate’ counter (not visible to the 
subject), the rate was actually disregarded, 
and all subjects were told that they had 
achieved a higher rate on the second read- 
ing. Subjects were awarded with the 50- 
cent piece only if their comprehension 
was equal to or better than the first read- 
ing. Subjects were not told their scores, 
On the last selection, subjects were asked 
to try to maintain their rate, but told that 
they could win another new 50-cent piece 
if they could score 90 or 100 per cent 
comprehension. Following the third read- 
ing and comprehension test, all subjects 
were given a 50-cent piece regardless of 
their score. 

4. Results 

Analysis of variance revealed that, of 

the five factors (fixations, regressions, 
duration, rate, and comprehension) stud- 
ied, significant differences occurred for 
fixations, rate, and comprehension. The 
use of a t test for these components in- 
dicated no significant differences between 
the undirected reading and the compre- 
hension-motivated reading. However, a 
comparison of the undirected and the 
rate-motivated readings yielded significant 
differences in favor of fewer fixations, 
higher rate, and lower comprehension on 
the rate-motivated trial. 

5. Interpretations: 

a. This experiment shows that students 
are able to vary their rate to some 
extent, but not without a significant 
loss of comprehension. In reading 
for speed, 12 out of the 29 subjects 
fell below the comprehension cri- 
terion of 70 per cent, and 17 of 
the 29 subjects were not able to 
maintain their comprehension as 
compared with the first reading. 
This loss of comprehension that 
accompanied an emphasis on speed 
makes one question the instructions 
in many rate tests in which students 
are told to “read as fast as you can.” 
It is important to note that the in- 
structions in the usual procedure 
for eye-movement photography make 
no mention of speed, but rather 
stress reading for comprehension, 
reading to answer questions, read- 
ing in a usual manner, etc. 

b. More important, perhaps, than the 
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change in performance effected by 
conscious control is the fact that 
when the subjects were instructed 
to read for comprehension again, 
they reverted to a performance very 
smiliar to their undirected perform- 
ance. This suggests that there may 
be a typical, usual or characteristic 
manner of reading adopted in the 
majority of reading situations and 
that the concept of “shifting gears” 
lies more in the way a person chan- 
ges his organizational set rather than 
his performance. 


It is acknowledged that this study was 
run with immature readers. Additional 
study is needed to determine the extent 
to which mature readers are able to alter 
their rate without sacrificing comprehen- 
sion. 


Conclusions and Implications 


1. The results of these investigations 
are in line with those of many previous 
experiments and undeniably support the 
fact that habits of performance in reading 
exist, and that eye-movement photogra- 
phy reflects these habits. 

2. From this study and from those of 
previous investigators, it is obvious that 
the influence of these habits is strong, and 
that the immature reader does not easily 
and characteristically vary his perform- 
ance unless the demands of the situation 
are extraordinary. 

3. The results of these experiments 
indicate that the immature reader can 
effect some increase in his rate of per- 
formance, but the ae loss of 
comprehension suggests that no real im- 
provement in overall efficiency has resul- 
ted. From this evidence, one might sur- 
mise that whenever the process of reading 
becomes a conscious activity, less atten- 
tion can be devoted to the content, thus 
endangering the goal, which is compre- 
hension. 

i. These experiments reaffirm earlier 
studies which concluded that eye-move- 
ment photography is a valid measurement 
of reading proficiency, especially with re- 
gard to rate. 

5. These studies support the fact that 
eye-movement a measurements 
are reliable, provided, of course, that suf- 


ficient care is taken in the preparation of 
the test selections and in the testing pro- 
cedure. 

Just as it is important to know that 
habits of performance in reading exist, 
we must also know more about how these 
habits develop, and what causes the dif- 
ference in habits between individuals. 
Further, we must explore ways and means 
of accelerating the maturation of the in- 
dividual, thus raising the level of his 
performance. A longitudinal study with 
eye-movement photography of reading 
development over a period of years would 
be of obvious value in this respect and 
would undoubtedly bring us closer to 
achieving our goal of more complete and 
effective reading instruction. 


b. A Study of the Sampling Reliability of 
the Spache Readability Formula 


THEODORE CLYMER 


The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine for the Spache readability formu- 
la the number of samples and the tech- 
nique of sampling which would give the 
best estimate of readability. 

Spache, who developed the formula for 
use in testing readability of primary ma- 
terials, originally recommended that three 
samples of approximately 100 words each 
should be used to determine the readabili- 
ty of a text. These samples were to be 
taken one each from “near the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of thebook."’(12). 
In a later presentation, Spache suggested 
at least five to ten samples ‘depending 
upon the length of the book.’’(11). This 
later recommendation carried the same 
suggestions for sampling from various 
parts of the book. While Spache’s recom- 
mendations are undoubtedly based upon 
his use of the formula, no data have been 
published to support his recommendations 
of number of samples or technique of 
sampling, or to give the reason for the 
change in number of samples suggested. 

This situation is not unique to the 
Spache formula. Other readability for- 
mulas present specific recommendations 
of number of samples and sampling tech- 
niques; and while these recommendations 
vary from one formula to another, almost 
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no published research is available to sup- 
port one procedure over another. Shall 
we use Lorge’s suggestion of sampling 5 
to 10 per cent of a book (7), or Flesch’s 
recommendation of 25 to 30 one hundred 
word samples evenly distributed through- 
out the book (5), or Yoakam’s plan of 
ten selected pages distributed at ap- 
proximately equal intervals throughout 
the book (14), or any of the ge 00 
available? Evidently each formula devel- 
oper suggests that a sampling procedure 
be used which “clinical judgment,’’ some- 
times called “Internal IBM,”’ has shown 
to be effective. (For a critical analysis 
of the usefulness of clinical judgment in 
such matters, the reader is referred to 
Meehl (8) ). 

In a review of the literature on reada- 
bility, Chall (1) lists only three studies 
in a section on “Sampling Reliability of 
Various Readability Formulas.” One of 
these studies (6) was a thorough inves- 
tigation of the sampling reliability of the 
Yoakam formula and evidently formed 
the basis for Yoakam’s sampling recom- 
mendations. Another (2) was a report of 
three samples drawn from a middle-grade 
history book and evaluated by the Winnet- 
ka formula. Elliott's study, as reported by 
Chall (1), gave discomforting results in 
evaluating sampling reliability of the 
Livey-Pressey, the Patty-Painter, the Yoa- 
kam, the Winnetka, and the Gray-Leary 
formula. After reviewing these three stud- 
ies (6, 2, 4), Chall concluded that “a 
statement about relative difficulty within 
a single grade-level is not justified be- 
cause of sampling errors.” (1, p. 68). 

What can be said of the sampling relia- 
bility of the recently published formulas 
such as the Flesch, the Lorge, or the Dale- 
Chall? Nothing on sampling reliability 
is available except some indirect evidence 
from a study by Powers et a/ (9) in which 
standard deviations of certain measure- 
ments (such as sentence length, etc.) 
used in calculations of the Flesch and 
Dale-Chall formulas were given. 


Procedures 
Determining “‘True"’ Readability 


A major problem in any ae study 
of readability is the need to obtain some 
measure of the “‘true’’ readability of the 


material being studied. Once this “true” 
value is known, the process of comparing 
samples drawn in various ways to this 
true” value is a relatively simple pro- 
cedure. 

The most direct way of obtaining this 
“true” readability of a book for a sam- 
pling study is to apply a readability for- 
mula to the entire contents of the book. 
This procedure was followed in this 
study. The entire content of six science 
textbooks was analyzed by the Spache 
readability formula. Spache has stated 
that the formula is properly applied to 
such materials (10). All six books were 
recently copyrighted science texts widely 
used in public schools. The second and 
third grade texts of three series were 
used. 

Each book was treated as a series of 
samples of approximately 100 words. The 
Spache readability score of each sample 
was determined and an average readabili- 
ty for the entire book was computed by 
adding the readability scores for all sam- 

les of a book and dividing by the num- 
oe of samples. This average value be- 
came the “true” readability or, in the 
statistician’s language, the parameter val- 
ue. The parameter value of each book be- 
came the standard against which average 
readability estimates obtained by various 
sampling procedures were compared. 

Throughout the discussion a readability 
score will refer to the results of applying 
the Spache readability formula to a single 
wrt 4 The parameter readability value 
will refer to the average of all readability 
scores for a given book. An average read- 
ability estimate will refer to the average 
of several readability scores selected by 
sampling. 

This technique of obtaining the para- 
meter value is supported by the results of 
early work by Dolch (3). His research 
demonstrated conclusively that a sampling 
procedure resulted in a higher readability 
than a measurement of the entire content 
of a book treated as a single large sample. 
This occurs because in most readability 
formulas, as in the Spache formula, a 
“hard word” is counted only once, even 
though it is repeated in the same sample. 
If any hard words are repeated in the 
total content being measured, the prob- 
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ability of “hard words’ being counted 
more than once is reduced as the size 
of the sample is increased. 

Since » gee sampled in units of ap- 
proximately 100 words in developing the 
formula, the same practice was followed 
in determining the parameter value. 
Dolch’s suggestion (3) that sampling 
overestimates “true” readability is unten- 
able when the formula was developed 
by sampling. The truth of the matter is 
that measuring the entire book as a single 
sample results in an underestimate of 
readability for the Spache formula or any 
other formula which was developed by a 
sampling technique. 


Selecting the Word List 


The word list used to determine “hard 
words” was the Dale List of 769 Easy 
Words, as this list was used by Spache in 
developing the formula. 


Computing Readability of the Samples 
and Parameter Values 


Once the method of determining the 
parameter value was decided and the de- 
cision made to use the Dale list, the cal- 
culation of the readability scores pro- 
ceeded rapidly. The table for computing 
readability scores provided by Spache (11) 
is highly useful but was not exact enough 
for the purposes of the study, so two new 
tables were constructed which permitted 
quick and accurate computation of the 
Spache formula by the addition of two 
numbers. One table presented Spache re- 
gression weights for average sentence 
length (average sentence length times 
141) for samples of 100 to 120 words 
having 7 to 24 sentences. A second table 
presented similar regression weights for 
per cent of “hard words’ (per cent of 
“hard words” times .086) plus a constant 
of .839. This constant, a part of Spache’s 
regression equation to predict readability, 
was added to the regression weights of 
per cent of “hard words” to avoid the 
need of adding a third figure in determin- 
ing the readability score of each sample. 

In using the two tables, when the num- 
ber of words, number of sentences, and 
number of “hard words’ of a sample are 
known, the Spache readability of the sam- 
ple is determined accurately and efficient- 


ly by reading and then adding the two 
numbers from the tables. Readability 
scores for each of the 518 samples and 
parameter values (averagegof all readabil- 
ity scores) for each book were determined. 


Sampling Procedures 


In order to evaluate the influence of 
sampling procedures and number of sam- 
ples drawn on Spache readability esti- 
mates, three types of sampling and a 
variety of number of samples were taken 
from each of the six books. The average 
readability estimate obtained by each of the 
procedures was compared to the parameter 
value. The procedures described below 
were applied to each of the six books. 


Stratified Random Sampling 


Spache’s recommendation of sampling 
from near the beginning, the middle and 
the end of a book is a stratified sampling 
procedure. Our work with teachers sug- 
gested that ‘‘near the beginning” of a 
book was invariably interpreted as being 
in the first quarter of the book; ‘‘the 
middle” was interpreted as the middle 
two quarters of the book; and “near the 
end” became the final quarter of the book. 
Following Spache’s recommendation, each 
book was sampled from these three sec- 
tions with “the beginning,” “middle,” 
and “end” interpreted according to teach- 
ers’ application of these terms. 


Random Sampling 


To test the need to stratify the book into 
sections of “beginning,” “middle,” and 
“end,” for sampling purposes, a com- 
pletely random selection of samples was 
made, disregarding the location of a sam- 
ple within the book. First, three samples 
were drawn randomly and the three read- 
ability scores of the samples were aver- 
aged. This type of sampling was repeated 
using six, nine, twelve, and fifteen sam- 
ples from each book. 


Systematic Sampling 


Occasionally recommendations are made 
that samples be taken from “‘selected 
pages” or from pages “evenly spaced,” 
or by some other systematic means. To 
test the suitability of these procedures, 
systematic samplings utilizing a varied 
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number of samples were taken from each 
of the six books. 

First, the samples nearest the beginning 
of each chapte® were selected. This gave 
six to twelve samples, depending upon 
the organization of the book. The reada- 
bility scores of these samples were aver- 
aged for each book. Then samples nearest 
the end of each chapter were selected and 
the readability scores of these samples 
were averaged. 

Finally, samples were taken which were 
evenly spaced throughout each book, the 
first sample being arbitrarily selected. This 
sampling procedure was followed in all 
six ks, using three, six, nine, twelve, 
and fifteen evenly spaced samples. As in 
the previously descri work, the reada- 
bility scores of the samples were averaged. 


Results 


The results of all the sampling from 
the six primary science texts are shown 
in Table I.* For each book, for each of 
the three techniques of sampling, for the 
various numbers of samples, the average 
readability estimate is given. To the right 
of each of these average readability esti- 
mates, the deviations of these averages 
from the “true” or parameter readability 
values are given. 

Table II, which gives the frequency of 
deviations of certain sizes from the para- 
meter values for average readability esti- 
mates based upon three, six, nine, twelve, 
and fifteen samples provides some help 
in interpreting the data of Table I. As 
the systematic sampling of beginning and 
end of chapters represented a special 
problem, these values are not included 
in Table II. 

In Table III, the standard deviations 
of average sentence length, of per cent 
of “hard words,’ and of Spache reada- 





*Note: Three tables showing statistical data 
may be obtained from the author: Theodore 
Clymer, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Enclose stamped, addressed envelope. 
Table I shows the “Average Spache Readabil- 
ity Estimates Obtained by Sampling Six Pri- 
mary Science Texts.’ Table II shows the 
“Frequency of Deviations of Certain Sizes from 
Parameter Readability Values.” Table III shows 
the “Standard Deviations for Spache Readabil- 
ity Factors and Number of Samples in Six 
Primary Science Texts.” 


bility scores are given for the samples 
comprising the entire content of each of 
the six books. The information in Table 
III explains in part the results of sam- 
pling as given in Tables I and II. 


Limiting Factors 


Before any generalizations can be 
drawn from this experiment, several lim- 
iting factors should be considered. Only 
to the extent that the six science books 
used in this experiment are representative 
of other primary books as to variation of 
readability and length of content can the 
results of this study be applied to the 
— of other primary materials. The 
small standard deviations of readability 
scores computed for all samples within 
each book, as shown in Table III, pre- 
clude any great variation from the para- 
meter value of average readability esti- 
mates obtained by sampling. Are other 
—— books so constant in their reada- 

ility? The answer is unknown. 

Another factor influencing the results 
is the percentage of the total content of 
each book sampled in computing the aver- 
age readability estimates. In drawing fif- 
teen samples from Publisher B's second 
grade text, over 30 per cent of the con- 
tent was sampled! Formulas are available 
which permit adjustments of the standard 
deviation of a mean when sampling from 
a sped reer but such adjustments 
are artificial in this case because all sam- 
pling from primary material is from a 

nite, not an infinite population. 

If longer books are evaluated, a smaller 
percentage of the total content is sampled 
with a greater probability of large devia- 
tions from the parameter value. The re- 
sults of the study are influenced—not 
no enh length of the books stud- 
ied; for samples representing very small 
percentages of the total content of a book 
gave estimates very close to the parameter 
value. 


Conclusions 


The most important generalization to 
come from this study is the small devia- 
tion from the parameter readability val- 
ues of average readability estimates ob- 
tained by sampling. Whether the sam- 
pling procedure is stratified random, ran- 
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dom, or systematic (except possibly in 
the case of samples selected at the begin- 
ning or end of chapters) the results are 
uniformly good. 

Spache recommended that a stratified 
sampling procedure be used (12). He 
may have done so because he assumed that 

rimary texts increase in difficulty from 

ginning to end. This increase in difh- 
culty was not found for the science books 
either by sampling results or by an exam- 
ination of average sentence length, per 
cent of “hard’’ words, or readability 
scores for any of the six tests when they 
were divided into consecutive quarters. 
This is not to say the texts did not in- 
crease in difficulty; but any increase in 
difficulty, if it did exist, was not measured 
by the factors of the Spache formula. 

Although not verified by this experi- 
ment, the assumption of an increase in 
difficulty from beginning to end of a 
primary book seems very logical. Until 
other primary materials are evaluated and 
the increase in difficulty is verified or 
disproved, a stratified random sample is 
a reasonable practice, as the procedure 
requires additional effort and may provide 
increased precision. 

The number of samples to be drawn 
in determining an estimate of omg 
will depend upon the precision wi 
which the book must be judged. For a 
quick check of a book to be taken from 
a library for use with a child of known 
reading ability, three samples are surely 
enough. If the results of this experiment 
are typical, by using three samples a book 
will be rated within a month of its “true” 
readability about thirteen out of eighteen 
times. 

In making recommendations for a large 
expenditure of money in purchasing a 
#ew text, twelve to fifteen samples from 
a book are perhaps not excessive; but 
little will be gained by taking additional 

ples. If this experiment gave typical 
results, about sixteen out of eighteen esti- 
mates made in using twelve samples will 
come -within a month of the parameter 
readability. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
-mine for the Spache readability formula 
, the method of sampling and the number 

.of samples needed to give reliable esti- 


mates of the “true” or parameter reada- 
bility of primary books. } 

‘True’ readability was determined for 
six science textbooks by: 

1. Dividing the entire contents of each 
book into a series of samples ap- 
proximately 100 words in length. 

2. Computing the Spache readability 
of each sample. 

3. Adding the Spache readability scores 
for all samples within a book. 

4. Dividing the value from 3 by the 
number of samples. 

Using stratified random sampling, ran- 
dom sampling, and systematic sampling, 
three, then six, then nine, then twelve, 
and finally fifteen samples, as well as 
samples from beginnings and ends of 
chapters, were drawn from each book. 
The average of readability estimates ob- 
tained by sampling were compared to 
the “true” or parameter readability value. 

The conclusions of this study can be 
generalized only to other — books 
with variability of readability and length 
of content similar to the six science texts 
utilized in the study. 

The main conclusions are: 

1. With the possible exception of sys- 
tematic sampling from the begin- 
nings or ends of chapters, method 
of sampling has little influence on 
deviations from parameter values of 
the average readability estimates ob- 
tained by sampling. Although not 
supported by this study, on a logical 
basis stratified random sampling 
may give increased precision. 

2. Three samples will provide an esti- 
mate of readability precise enough 
for most uses. In nearly all cases 
three samples gave a readability es- 
timate within two months of the 
parameter value. Twelve to fifteen 
samples may be needed for very 
careful evaluation; but readability 
estimates based on more than fifteen 
samples are not warranted, for they 
will not make a practical contribu- 
tion to increasing the precision of 
the readability estimate. 

Lest someone may believe the investi- 
gator has been straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels, this discussion will 
close with the statement that many factors 





other than average sentence length and 
per cent of “hard words” determine read- 
ability. And many factors other than read- 
ability influence a child's liking for and 
ability to read a book. Readability meas- 
ures are, however, one important ap- 
proach to the vital job of matching child 
and book. This study may make a small 
contribution to that goal. 
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¢. Producing Dictionaries for Canada 
M. H. SCARGILL 
When the Canadian Linguistic Associa- 
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tion was formed in 1954, one of the 
topics that received some attention was 
the possibility of producing a dictionary 
of Canadian English, a term which was 
at that time used somewhat vaguely but 
which has since been defined more pre- 
cisely. It became clear then that a number 
of ae had been working independent- 
ly for some years on such matters as pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, regional varieties 
of Canadian English, the history of Cana- 
dian English and, to a lesser degree, on 
spelling. 

It became obvious that there were three 
courses which we could pursue in prepar- 
ing a dictionary, none of these courses 
entirely independent of the others. And 
in determining which of these courses to 
follow, we have been guided by the often 
apparently irreconcilable factors of ideal- 
ism and realism based on economics and 
urgency. 

Our idealism of course was based on 
our understanding of what a dictionary 
ought to do, and in particular on the idea 
ably presented by Benjamin Whorf and 
others, that a language is an important 
key to an understanding of the nature of 
the people who use it. 

For example, if we had no other infor- 
mation than the great Oxford English 
Dictionary we could learn a great deal 
about England. We should know that 
Italy has greatly influenced English music 
because of the large number of words of 
Italian origin to do with music in the 
English vocabulary. We can date this in- 
fluence and follow its history. We should 
know, too, that France, from an early 
date, has had a great deal to do with 
English fashions. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, we should learn from the dictionary 
that England was concerned early with 
democratic government, witness the wfe- 
nagemot, the Anglo-Saxon assembly of 
counselors or wise men. We should know 
that Ireland and Rome both influenced 
the coming of Christianity to England. 
From the divergent development of crafty 
and craft, one a term of disrespect and 
the other still an honorable one, we can 
see that the English suspected the man 
with a craft, the crafty man, even though 
they admired his skill in his craft. 

Ideally, a dictionary of the English 
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language in Canada should be as com- 
lete a record of the history and culture 
of English-speaking Canada as is the 
Oxford English Dictionary of the people 
of England. Such a dictionary should be 
historical and should deal with every 
word and usage in the English language 
in Canada, showing what England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, the French, the Indians, the 
Eskimo, the people of the United States 
have contributed to the development of 
English-speaking Canada. It should re- 
cord table and chair, indeed all words 
from England; and it should also give 
seigneury, broncho, cariole, mukluk, wie- 
ner and so on. 

Obviously the task of compiling such a 
dictionary would be too great. The Oxford 
English Dictionary, with 2,000 volunteer 
workers took more than forty years to 
publish. Moreover, such a dictionary 
would in a sense be wasteful. The idea, 
then, of such a dictionary was early aban- 
doned even by the most idealistic of us. 

This second course is the production of 
what we now call the Dictionary of Can- 
adian English on Historical Principles. 
Heré, of course, is a change in title: 
Canadian English as opposed to the 
English language in Canada. This change 
means an emphasis on the investigation 
of the English language in Canada as #t 
differs from as well as resembles British 
English. That is, our aim is to show what 
is distinctive about the English language 
in Canada. 

It is obvious what such an investigation 
of Canadian writings might reveal: that 
English-speaking Canada owes much to 
Britain, to the U.S.A., to French-speaking 
Canadians, to native peoples. Indeed, a 
dictionary produced in this way will be 
a more useful one than a dictionary of 
the English language in Canada because 
in recording Canadian history and culture 
it would ignore words common to all 
English-speaking peoples and would con- 
centrate on those which are distinctive 
and which, for this very reason, indicate 
the Canadian Way of life. 

However, this second plan, a dictionary 
of Canadian English, has found some 
opponents, particularly among those who 
asked “Why should we have a Dictionary 
of Canadian English which might be in 


a large measure a duplication of informa- 
tion already available in the DAE (Dic- 
tionary of American English) and the 
DA (Dictionary of Americanisms)?” I 
shall return to this problem later. But let 
me say now, that even before the voices 
of protest were raised, some thought had 
been given to the kind of dictionary im- 
plied by their question: a dictionary of 
words and usages indigenous to Canada, 
originating there and used only there. 

Such a dictionary could be produced. 
But it would by no means be anything 
like a comprehensive record of the ori- 
gins and nature of the culture of English- 
speaking Canada. It would obviously have 
to ignore a large part of our vocabulary 
which we owe to the United States. As a 
cultural record, it would suggest that we 
are quite unlike our American neighbours, 
that we are quite unlike the British, that 
we have nothing in common with the New 
World at all. Imagine a dictionary of 
Canadian English that was prevented 
from recording muffler, corral, frankfurt, 
lumberjack, chipmark, box social... 

As a result of many deliberations, a 
Committee was formed last year with 
myself as Chairman to make plans for 
the preparation and eventual neers a 
of a Dictionary of Canadian English on 
Historical Principles. 

However, largely within the last months 
certain avenues have been opened which 
will lead to a more speedy publication of 
materials than the Committee had ever 
thought possible. 

Thanks to a Canadian publishing firm, 
there is now every hope that two types of 
dictionary will be available within a few 
years, with the Committee's large-scale 
venture to appear later. 

The first of the two projects is to be a 
series of three dictionaries for use in 
Canadian schools: a Beginning Diction- 
ary, an Advanced Junior Dictionary, and 
a High School Dictionary. Perhaps some 
of you are already familiar with these 
three under the name of the Thorndike- 
Barnhart School Dictionaries. These are 
dictionaries produced for use in American 
schools and are outstanding in their field. 
A Canadian publisher has obtained the 
rights to have these three dictionaries re- 
vised for Canadian schools and has asked 
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four members of our Association to do 
the work: Dr. Avis, of R.M.C., Kingston, 
Professor Gregg of U.B.C., Mr. Lovell 
from Illinois, and myself. 

How does one go about making a dic- 
tionary designed for American schools 
suitable for use in Canada? 

In the first place, one must consider 
the obvious matter of pronunciation. The 
Thorndike-Barnhart dictionaries list e/her 
as éthér, with ithér as “especially British.” 
It lists schedule only as skédiil. Obviously 
some alteration is needed here. Both 
éthér and ithér; skéda@l and shédil must 
be listed in a dictionary for Canadian 
schools. But in what order of preference? 
We believe that either one is acceptable 
among educated Canadians and _ there- 
fore neither one can be described as 
preferable to the other. Both types are 
perfectly reputable. 

There are, however, certain words 
where no choice at all is possible for the 
majority of Canadians. Such words as cot 
and caught, which are the same; calm with 
a short /a/. 

Next, of course, comes the matter of 
spelling. For example, in centre only the 
-er spelling is given in the Thorndike- 
Barnhart Faticnesien. Obviously this is 
not an accurate statement for Canada. 
We must offer -re as well in any Canadian 
revision. This is true, too, of the type of 
word like colour. 

But the question arises here as with 
pronunciation: Do we list such variations 
in spelling in an order of preference? 
Some people have urged us to do so in 
the interests of consistency. 

If we take newspapers, periodicals, and 
most books as our standard, we find that 
what are called American spellings are 
the more frequent. But there is a differ- 
ence between “more frequent” and “pre- 
ferred.” 

I think that we shall need to say here 
as with pronunciation that we do not “pre- 
fer” cides center or centre but that both 
are current and therefore acceptable 
among educated Canadians. We shall thus 
record both. However, we do go on record 
as finding these spellings more current 
than others in Canada: color, theatre, 
judgment, axe, double / in words like 
enroll, single m in program, double / in 


cancelled and so on, encyclopedia with an 
e, defence with ce. 

An American dictionary is also not go- 
ing to be entirely suitable in its content 
for Canadian schools. For example, the 
Thorndike materials have no reference to 
separate schools—nor, for that matter does 
any dictionary,—British or American— 
but obviously this term should be given 
in a dictionary for Canadian schools. 

There are a great many such words, 
some geographical; b/uff, of trees; some 

»litical; the Prince Edward Island assem- 

lyman, the Quebec Legislative Council; 
some are concerned with sports; the Cal- 
gary Stampede; bonspiel. 

The first volume of this series should be 
in the publishers hands by October of this 
year at the latest and the other two will 
follow in two years. 

The second dictionary, which should 
be published within three or four years, 
will be in a sense a pilot volume of the 
extensive Dictionary of Canadian Eng- 
lish on Historical Principles and will later 
be incorporated into that work. This pilot 
dictionary is to be the work mainly of 
C. J. Lovell, an experienced lexicographer 
who was on the staff of the Dictionary of 
Americanisms and is a member of the 
Linguistic Association’s Dictionary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lovell’s work will probably con- 
sist of a single volume of what are to be 
described as “especially examples of word 
usage in which words or meanings differ 
from words and meanings used in other 
English-speaking countries.”’ 

This book will be called a Dictionary 
of Canadianisms for convenience, al- 
though it will not confine itself to words 
and usages indigenous to Canada. 

Since Mr. Lovell’s work is to be the first 
of the publications to offer historical evi- 
dence and since it is to follow the prin- 
ciples now being established for the larger 
Dictionary of Canadian English on His- 
torical Principles ——— it is in order for 
me to now consider these proposed vol- 
umes together and say something about 
what they are likely to contain, remember- 
ing that the first volume is to be desig- 
nated as a Dictionary of Canadianisms, 
for convenience in distinguishing it from 
the larger work. 


hee 
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As I explained earlier a dictionary of 
Canadianisms, using the term strictly to 
mean “words originating in and used in 
Canada” could be produced. But it is 
doubtful if such a dictionary would be 
a valid contribution by itself to a history 
of Canadian culture. A dictionary bearing 
a similar title “Dictionary of American- 
isms’ did not limit itself strictly to words 
indigenous to the United States. 

A Dictionary of Canadianisms in the 
strict sense of the word would emphasize 
only one side of Canadian English. Such 
a dictionary would not include ser/p for 
that is not indigenous to Canada. The 
Dictionary of Americanisms records it 
from 1790 as “‘a certificate issued in lieu 
of money.” (And it is an abbreviation of 
British subscription.) 

Moreover it would probably not include 
wigwam and it would not include Hoo- 
doos or lumber (first recorded in its pres- 
ent sense in 1855 in American sources). 
It is doubtful if such a term as old timer 
could be entered. Even remittance man is 
probably not indigenous to Canada. 

The work required to produce such a 
dictionary mes be far greater than the 
results would warrant. It would mean that 
in order to be absolutely accurate the 
editors would have to examine a vast 
amount of material not consulted by the 
editors of the Dictionary of American- 
isms or by anybody else. 

What kind of words are to be entered 
in a Dictionary of Canadian English? That 
is, what are the sources of Canadian Eng- 
lish ? 

First, perhaps, we might note the ob- 
vious fact that new meanings have been 
given to English words and to combina- 
tions of English words. York boat is an 
obvious example. Neither word is in itself 
a Canadian development; but in combina- 
tion they do take on a new meaning to 
describe something Canadian, a heavy 
freight canoe developed by the Hudson's 
Bay Company post at York Factory. In 
Mr. Lovell’s volume this term will doubt- 
less be given and illustrated with its 
earliest date as 1864. 

Separate school is another example of 
British English words being brought into 
a combination with a distinctive Canadian 
meaning. 


Neither evd nor steel are indigenous to 
Canada; but in the phrase end of steel 
they have a meaning which is not found 
in British English. 

There are obvious examples of words 
derived from native languages. Such a 
one is pemmican, a word to be derived 
from the Cree pemmi meaning “fat” and 
kan meaning “meat.” The earliest refer- 
ence to this word is 1743 in Isham's Ob- 
servations on Hudson's Bay where he says 
that “‘pimmegan is reckoned . . . very good 
food by the English as well as Natives.” 

An author writing in the mid nine- 
teenth century is not impressed by pem- 
mican, for he says: “Take scrapings from 
the driest outside cover of a very old stale 
piece of cold roast beef, add to it lumps of 
tallowy rancid fat, then garnish all with 
long human hairs . . . and short hairs of 
oxen, or dogs, or both,—and you have a 
fair imitation of common pemmican.” 

Aaother such word is muskeg—to be 
derived from the Cree muskak meaning 
“swamp.” It is first recorded as “swamp” 
in the Cumberland House Journal of 1775 
in this way: aun over one Carry- 
ing Place of 14 Mile called Muskake or 
swampy carrying Place. . .” 

A localism, that is a word confined to 
a particular region, that is derived from 
the Otchipwe is n/tchie, a term used to 
describe an Indian in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. Nitchie is early recorded in the 
1865 Manitoban as ‘Well, I give nee chee 
some; and he filled his peese pipe and 
smoked it . . .,”” Nowadays, this word has 
taken on disrespectful connotations. 

From the year 1820 is to be dated 
shaganappi, a Westernism from the Cree 
language meaning “a line made of leather 
or hide.” 

From the Eskimo come two words for 
a seal-skin boot, Aamik and mukluk, the 
first one being used by Foxe Basin and 
Battin Eskimos. 

A third source of words in Canadian 
English is Canadian French. From this 
source is seigneury, with its original mean- 
ing of a landed estate. A sobering thought, 
although not the earliest dating of this 
word, comes from the 1836 Canadian 
Temperance Advocate which says: “Re- 
solved, that in the opinion of this Society 
the individuals selling intoxicating drinks 
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in this Seigniory are the direct promoters 
of immorality.” 

Another such is caribou, the North 
American reindeer. 

There are, too, words borrowed from 
other languages, sometimes via the United 
States: Aamburger, weiner, frankfurt, 
broncho, stampede, placer, corral. A very 
obvious borrowing of this type, and not 
via the medium of the United States, is 
Doukhobor derived from the Russian for 
“spirit wrestler.” It is first recorded in 
Canadian sources in 1899 (the year of 
their arrival) in the Yarmouth Telegram: 
“The Doukhobors came to our shores 
singing hymns, and their first act on ar- 
riving was to thank God .. . for the merci- 
ful protection he had afforded them. . .” 

A smaller source of the vocabulary of 
Canadian English is words originating in 
Canada and coined from existing words. 
Such a one is splake, a fish developed 
from speckled and /ake trout. Another is 
Mountie, a member of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police or earlier Royal North- 
west Mounted Police. 

No Dictionary of Canadian English 
can ignore geographical names or names 
descriptive of people of various places 
and regions: Acadia; French Shore, first 
recorded of the west coast of Newfound- 
land in 1822. Others are Bluenose, Her- 
ring Choker, Spud Islander, Maritimer. 

Expressions such as Loyalist City and 
Land of the Little Sticks must be included. 
The Land of the Little Sticks, referring to 
a region of stunted trees at the southern 
edge of the Barren Lands, is dated from 
1896 in a work On Snow-Shoes to Barren 
Grounds thus: “No man may consider 
himself an expert until he has driven dogs 
and handled a sledge over such country 
as that approaching the Land of the Little 
Sticks.” 

Barren Grounds itself, referring to the 
treeless tundras of the region west of 
Hudson Bay is recorded from 1691 as: 
‘Now ye manner of their hunting these 
Beast on ye Barren Ground is when they 
see a great parcel of them together they 
surround them with men. . .” 

Among political terms an interesting 
one is Clear Grit, originally a member of 
the radical wing of the Reformers, re- 


corded from 1849 with its allied use 


Clear Gritism from 1850. The term clear 
grit itself in the sense “courageous” is not 
of Canadian origin: it is for example cited 
in the Dictionary of Americanisms from 
1825. But the specific political application 
is distinctively Canadian. 

From this very brief sampling of pos- 
sible materials for inclusion in the Dic- 
tionary of Canadian English you can see 
how varied the vocabulary of Canadian 
English is, how numerous its sources, 
and how it does illuminate many aspects 
of Canadian life: politics, education, to- 
pography, contacts with other peoples, 
settlement and development. 

At this point it might be of value to say 
something about the way in which mate- 
rials for the Dictionary of Canadian Eng- 
lish are to be collected and where they are 
likely to be found. 

As I said earlier, the Oxford English 
Dictionary had access to the work of some 
2,000 volunteers in addition to the work 
of a competent staff. 

The Dictionary Committee of the Ca- 
nadian Linguistic Association will also 
need to call on volunteers: and this year 
we hope to get enough volunteers to pro- 
vide us with over 100,000 citations to 
illustrate words and usages which might 
be suitable for inclusion in the Diction- 
ary. We shall make available to volunteers 
a set of paper slips in standardized form 
on which the citations can be entered and 
which will show where and when the 
citation was found. The representatives of 
the Committee will decide what use to 
make of these citations for obviously only 
the people who have all the materials 
before them can interpret them properly. 

In reading, it is not difficult to find 
words which look as if they should be 
examined for inclusion in the Dictionary. 
Obviously geographical terms, words per- 
taining to the weather, to sports, to poli- 
tics, to fishing and farming, to flora and 
fauna are likely to bear close scrutiny. 
The danger is to look only for seemingly 
extraordinary words and to ignore what 
appear to be quite common ones. For ex- 
ample, the word graduand, quite common 
to graduates of the University of Alberta, 
is now under close examination. Yet at 
first sight the Alberta student does not 
react to it. It is so familiar to him that 
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he disregards it. But that word is not in 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary nor is it 
in the American College Dictionary, just 
to name two quick reference works. 

I have thought it appropriate to reveal 
these plans and our progress on them to 
you here because I feel that you, perhaps 
more than any other group of people, are 
aware of the urgent need for authoritative 
dictionaries of Canadian English not only 
for our schools but also for the adult 
population. It is impossible to teach spell- 
ing without a comprehensive statement of 
spelling practice. It is difficult to teach 
pronunciation unless the acceptable pro- 
nunciation is known. And it is hard to get 
youngsters to read intelligently if words 
they come across in their reading are not 
in dictionaries. One Alberta teacher 
phoned me only the other day about a 
phrase that had come up in class reading. 
It was ‘the homesteader's fiddle.’’ It's in 
no published dictionary. But luckily it is 
in our files: it means a cross-cut saw; and 
it strikes me as a nice example of what our 
dictionaries will do to illuminate Canada 
for Canadians, to make them understand 
their past to understand their present. 


11. Guiding the Reading of the 
Gifted Pupil in a Changing 
Society 


a. Enriching the Reading Experience of 
the Gifted 


RUTH STRANG 


Enriching the reading experience of the 
gifted involves more than recommending 
the right books to the right child and 
making them easily available. Not that 
these measures are unimportant. However, 
you can lead a child to a book, but you 
can't make him read it. In fact, too much 
pressure can increase his resistance to 
reading it. One gifted adolescent, for 
example, rebelled against her mother’s 
attempts to make her read Shakespeare: 
“Although at first I had no objection to 
Shakespeare, my mother was so insistent 
that I began to hate it. In fact, I called 
everything I especially disliked ‘Shakes- 
pearean.’ Later, when I began to read his 


plays of my own accord, I became deeply 
interested.” Other youngsters express 
similar reactions to adults’ attempts to 
enrich their reading experience. We need 
to recognize youngsters’ need, at a certain 
stage of development, to rebel against 
adults. 

Since Witty,’ Larrick,? and others have 
written so competently on the values of 
enrichment of reading and have recom- 
mended books for children of different 
ages, it would be well here to focus our 
attention on the psychology of enrich- 
ment and why some gifted children resist 
or are apathetic to our recommendations. 

Enriching the reading experience of a 
child or adolescent involves (1) knowing 
his drive or need and the degree to which 
reading attracts him as “——— with 
competing interests, (2) understanding 
why he reads or does not read, and (3) 
helping him to get more meaning and to 
extract personal value from his reading. 
The gifted child is capable of achieving 
the reading maturity described by Gray 
and Rogers.* If he possesses basic read- 
ing proficiency, well-developed techniques 
of interpretation, expanding interests, a 
social purpose, and awareness of self as a 
responsible group member, he will be 
receptive to our efforts at enrichment. 


Why They Read: Positive Drives or 
Motivation 


The insatiable curiosity of gifted chil- 
dren and their eagerness to learn are 
primary motivations to explore and enjoy 
the world of books. If they feel rewarded 
by their initial reading ventures, their 
desire to read will be reinforced. On the 
other hand, if they are disillusioned by 
inane primers or repetitious, tedious work- 
books, their initial desire to read will be 
dampened. 

Interpersonal relations also exert a 
strong influence on a child's motivation 
to read. If his first attempts evoke ap- 
proval from a loved parent or teacher, he 
will redouble his efforts. If, as he grows 
older, he senses that his classmates respect 

‘Paul Witty, “‘Enriching the Reading of the Gifted 
Child,” Library Journal, LXXX, (Nov., 1955), pp. 
2619-23. 

2Nancy Larrick, A Parent's Guide to Children’s 
Reading. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1958. 


2William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity in 
Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
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his proficiency in reading, his satisfaction 
in this activity will be increased. Even 
preadolescents and early adolescents, in 
the process of breaking away from adult 
ties and ge es relations, ap- 

preciate guidance in their reading i a 
person whom they like and respect. 

“It’s fun to read.” This is a basic moti- 
— reinforced by preschool and later 

ience. If ts have been in the 
it of reading aloud to their children— 
an experience fondly recalled by many 
gifted children—the child becomes aware 
of “the delight that lies between the 
covers of books.”” Havin ienced this 
delight, the gifted child, like eight-year 
old Agnes Repplier, will exert himself 
to learn to read so that the world of books 
will always be open to him. 

In addition to the sheer enjoyment that 
reading affords, gifted children and young 
people recognize that it fulfills other 
needs. The academically ambitious realize 
that wide reading is one of the best ways 
to build a vocabulary, that it is essential 
for success in every major subject and 
helps one to pass College Entrance Board 
examinations. The socially minded find 
reading useful in conversation. One gifted 
girl said she began reading the Selbeer 
twins because all her friends were talking 
about them. ““But,”” she concluded, “I dis- 
liked those books so much that oh sat 
friends.” The vocationally oriented adoles- 
cent sees that reading is a necessary part 
of preparing for a vocation. As we become 
aware of the values that are important to 
children and youth we can introduce 
reading materials that are likely to make 
the greatest appeal to them. 

The appeals must be strong and per- 
sonal to compete with other bids for their 
time and attention. Gifted adolescents 
are prone to become involved in many 
social activities both in school and out- 
side. Still, excessive participation of this 
sort often leaves a residue of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Television, radio, and movies, of course, 
are other competitors for children’s time. 
However, according to the statements of 
many gifted adolescents, these media of 
communication do not give them the same 


kind of satisfaction that reading gives. 
When you read, they said: 

“You can read at your own speed. 

You can choose what you want to read. 

You can form your own opinion. 

You can use your imagination.” 

Even though other interests compete 
for their time and attention, many gifted 
children still retain their fondness for 
books. As one youngster said, ‘Now in 
the seventh grade I belong to the Revelers, 
Campfire Girls, Y-Teens, 3-Star Club, 
write to about twenty people and take 
piano and oboe lessons, so my interest in 
reading is one But I still say, 
give me a good book any time.’ Gifted 
children with their active minds and 
imaginations welcome the opportunities 
for intellectual activity that books afford 
them. They need to work out a balanced 
daily schedule which includes reading as 
one of the activities essential to their best 
development. 

So much has been written on reading 
interests that we need only mention here 
that reading interests are built on chil- 
dren’s varied interests. Worthwhile activ- 
ities lead to reading and reading leads to 
more reading and increased interest in 
other things. To enrich children’s read- 
ing we need to enter their world—to 
share the “magicalness” a certain child 
felt in the Wizard of Oz and to under- 
stand the charm of Dr. Dolittle for chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Children’s reading interests seem to be 
changing. Studies made today suggest that 
in addition to the perennial fascination 
with mystery, suspense, adventure, and 
teen-age characters, there is a higher inter- 
est in travel, science, biography, and 
other nonfiction material. The remote past 
and the fearsome but exciting future have 
acquired a new appeal. 

Success in enriching the reading of 
gifted children is influenced by a com- 
plicated network of factors: the responses 
of people in the environment, the stand- 
ards and attitudes prevalent in the school, 
and the expectations with respect to read- 
ing that prevail in the culture at large. All 
of these factors have contributed to the 
individual's concept of himself which 
influences his reading and we assume is 
influenced by his reading. 
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Why They Do not Read: Negative Drives 


Negative as well as a drives— 
primary, derived, or verbally expressed— 
may influence a child’s receptivity toward 
efforts to enrich his reading. Perhaps the 
competition with other media of com- 
munication is not so serious a deterrent to 
reading as is the philosophy of life to 
which people are now being conditioned 
by continuous repetition of certain ideas 
and values: “Pleasure up,” ‘Take it easy,” 
“Dream your troubles away,” and the like. 
Reading requires effort. It is not an easy, 
mechanical way to spend time. Fortu- 
nately, gifted children, as their com- 
ments about television show, want to use 
their minds. They welcome the challenge 
of reading unless they have become ad- 
dicted to mere entertainment. 

Social influences may be negative as 
well as positive. If a gifted child finds that 
reading is derided by his classmates, he 
often suppresses his natural interest in 
reading, “just to be fellowed,” as Syd- 
ney Lanier expressed it. If his peers have 
greater prestige in his eyes than adults, he 
will refrain from reading the books recom- 
mended by adults. 

A variety of emotional problems may 
make it difficult to enrich the reading 
experience of gifted children. Hostility 
toward a parent or teacher may cause the 
child to resist learning anything from 
that person; a child may be afraid of com- 
peting with a rival brother or sister; a 
sense of unworthiness or inferiority is 
strangely common among some groups of 
gifted students; a child may be the victim 
of extravagant e tions—his own or 
his parents—which so exceed his actual 
performance that he may become passive 
or withdraw from what seems to him a 
hopeless situation. These and many other 
conditions may make a gifted child reject 
books that are recommended and avail- 
able to him. 


How They Read: Higher Level Skills 


The gifted child gets much more out of 
his reading if he receives instruction in 
critical thinking and the literary interpre- 
tation of meaning. He gets satisfaction 
from stretching his mind. The study of 
propaganda is fascinating to him. Dis- 


tinguishing between fact and opinion, re- 
solving conflicting opinions, detecting 
erroneous conclusions—all these activities 
have a puzzle-solving appeal. Seen as es- 
sential steps in the process of seeking the 
truth, ski in these aspects of critical 
reading increases the gifted person's inter- 
est in serious books. 

Similarly, skill in literary interpreta- 
tion makes reading more enjoyable. Gains- 
burg concretely described these reading 
methods in the new junior high school 
course of study.‘ As the student has the 
experience in class of finding clues to 
character and plot development, of per- 
ceiving the Is behind the literal 
meaning and of relating his reading to his 
own life experience, he will find his 
voluntary reading increasingly reward- 
ing. One teacher® used questions such as 
the following in guiding junior high 
school pupils’ interpretation of the mean- 
ing of two short plays: 

What do we mean by the word “com- 
munication ?’” What other words is it like ? 
(communion, commune, community, com- 
mon) 

Why is it easier for an author to com- 
municate his ideas in a play than in a 
story? 

How does the author begin to create a 
feeling of mystery and interest at the 
beginning ? 

Find out as much as you can about the 
first character—his occupation, age, ap- 

rance—just from the first speech. What 
Kind of person would use such words as 
“much irresponsible conjecture?” Why 
does he quote a well-known public figure; 
what effect does quoting him have on the 
audience? What kind of person does he 
want to ally himself with when he talks 
about ‘‘the old homestead ?” 

When the daughter says, “Oh, that’s 
not fair,’ what might she mean ? 

How well do you think the father un- 
derstood his wife and daughter? 

Go back to the speeches that tell us that 
the character has these qualities: courage, 
ingenuity, industriousness. Why does the 
author say so much about the characters 

‘Joseph C. Gainsburg (Chairman of the Readin 
Curriculum Committee), Reading, Grades 7, 8, 9. 
A Teacher's Guide to Curriculum Planning. New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 1959. 


5John Mcinnes in a demonstration lesson with re- 
tarded readers at Teachers College. 
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in the beginning? (To show character 
development as play proceeds.) 

What have the authors of both plays 
done in the opening lines of the plays? 
(Create suspense, give clues as to what 
might happen, introduce characters. ) 

What do you think the author's attitude 
is toward people in general? (Interested 
in what they do, how they operate to- 
gether. ) 

It is interesting that these kinds of 
questions, which challenge the gifted, 
were also used effectively with far less 
able learners. 


Enrichment of Personal Lives Through 
Reading 


It is necessary to read between the 
lines and beyond the lines in order to 
achieve personal development through 
reading. Students mention many ways in 
which a book or incident or a character 
has affected their point of view, attitude, 
or behavior. For example: One girl said: 

“Until I read The Old Maid, 1 never 
realized how a child could hurt her 
mother.” 

A ninth-grade boy who read Marjorie 
Morningstar was particularly interested in 
the marital problem — the discrepancies 
between husband and wife in socio-eco- 
nomic level, religion, nationality, and 
education. He concluded: 

‘At the end of the story these problems 
were all solved, but there was always the 
ever-present feeling that they may not 
have come out. This book influenced 
greatly my views on the problems of mar- 
riage and the thought that should go into 
choosing a wife.” 

Another boy of the same age told how 
Ernie Pyle’s Brave Men had changed his 
ideas of war. “Most young boys,” he 
wrote, “do not even begin to realize that 
war is not all glory, glittering uniforms; 
that war is not one victory after another 
and that war is not fought by men who 
enjoy killing and aren't afraid to die! 

. After reading this book I learned 
the truth of war. It showed me the sweat, 
labor, and horror that comprises a war. 

. I saw that the men in our Armed 
Forces were not supermen, but just 
ordinary people pulled into the terrible 
maelstrom like needles pulled to a mag- 


net. I learned there is glory to a victorious 
army but it comes after many men are 
killed or wounded. This book not only 
gave me the viewpoint that war is evil 
(as the Bible says) but it also made me 
aware of the cold war we are waging with 
the Soviet Union and its present and 
eventual futility. I think this book opened 
my eyes to the destruction of war, more 
so than any other because of the indi- 
vidual human viewpoint in the story. I 
think I am now a wiser person for having 
read this book.” 

The great variety and intensity of young 
people's reaction to books makes us keenly 
aware of our responsibility for the quality 
of our recommendations for the enrich- 
ment of their reading. From their written 
— our assumption that books 
influence personal development is rein- 
forced. 

Reading programs may be planned 
with reference to the ‘developmental 
tasks’ of children and adolescents. Brooks® 
and LaPlante and O'Donnell’ have com- 
piled a useful bibliography of books that 
shed light on the tasks of understanding 
one’s place in the family, gaining relative 
independence, adjusting to changing body 
form and functioning, getting along with 
the opposite sex, choosing a vocation, 
and formulating a philosophy of life. 


Enrichment Through Guidance 


There are many devices and methods 
for calling youngsters’ attention to books 
—pbulletin board and library displays, 
book talks, book fairs, membership in 
book clubs, assembly programs, reviews 
written by pupils, discussions of books 
that have been read by different individu- 
als, topical book lists, and personal recom- 
mendations. These methods are so well 
known that they need no further descrip- 
tion here. Youngsters say that personal 
recommendation by a fellow student, a 
favorite teacher, or a well-liked adult is 
one of the most effective methods of in- 
ducing an individual to read a book. In 
the case of students who are initially 
resistant to reading, it is often effective 

*Alice R. Brooks, “Integrating Books ond Reading 
with Adolescent Tasks,’’ Schoo! Review, LVIII, April, 
1950, pp. 211-19. 

7Effie LaPlante and Thelma O'Donnell, ‘‘Develop- 


mental Values Through Library Books,” Chica 
Schools Journal, XXX1, March-April, 1950, pp. 1-21. 
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merely to leave several carefully selected 
books around. The reluctant reader picks 
one up, becomes interested, and a whole 
new world of reading may open up to 
him. The child should be allowed to select 
his own books, under the subtle guidance 
of an adult who will help him develop a 
sound reading pattern that keeps pace 
with his interest and ability. 


Concluding Statement 


One must be familiar with books, bring 
them to the children’s attention, and make 
them easily available. These are first steps 
in enriching the reading experience of the 
gifted. The second set of conditions 
favorable to enrichment of reading relate 
to group experiences: having social pur- 
poses that require reading and using read- 
ing in group discussions. The third road 
to enrichment is providing school time 
for exploratory reading and giving in- 
struction needed in the higher levels of 
interpretation and critical reading. 

In some cases exposure to reading does 
not “‘take.’” There are counter-motivations 
such as school requirements, community 
distractions, home hindrances, and _per- 
sonal resistances to reading. Therefore, 
one must understand the positive forces 
within the individual which are con- 
ducive to enrichment of his reading. Only 
then can one guide the child or adolescent 
in his development in and through read- 
ing. 


b. The Nature and Needs of the Gifted 


Techniques for Identification of Pupils 
Gifted in Verbal Intelligence 


PAUL WITTY 


After the development of the intelli- 
gence test, gifted children were defined 
in terms of high I.Q. Terman referred to 
those children whose intelligence quoti- 
ents were 130 or higher, as ‘‘gifted.”’ In 
early studies it was found that about one 
per cent of the elementary school popula- 
tion had 1.Q.’s of 130 or higher.? 

The intelligence test quickly became the 
most widely used method for identifying 
gifted children. It is still used as a basis 
for this selection. Moreover, when chil- 
dren are placed in special classes, such as 


the Major Work Classes in Cleveland, or 
special schools, as in the case of the 
Hunter College Elementary School, the 
1.Q. is a determining factor.? Recently 
initiated programs in a St. 
Louis, and other cities have employed 130 
1.Q. as the minimum. In most cases, other 
factors are also considered. For the selec- 
tion of gifted high school students, it has 
been proposed that the delimiting I.Q. be 
lower. Another proposal designated two 
groups; moderately gifted, I.Q. 120 to 
137; and highly gifted, 137 and above. 

It should be noted that most of the 
classes for the gifted are in large cities, 
although a large proportion of gifted 
children in our nation live in relatively 
small cities, towns, and rural districts. Ac- 
cordingly, the task of identifying many 
gifted children will lie in the hands of 
regular classroom teachers. To accomplish 
this task, teachers should use the results of 
tests supplemented by continuous and dis- 
criminating observation of their pupils. 


The Nature and Needs of the Gifted Pupil 


Genetic studies have revealed clearly 
the falsities of many opinions about gifted 
children. Contrary to popular thought, the 
gifted pupil has been shown to be physi- 
cally superior, attractive, well-rounded— 
not the physical weakling and social mis- 
fit sometimes pictured. 

Almost uniformly, studies in the past 
have shown that the gifted pupil is found 
more frequently in families of superior 
socio-economic status than in those of 
lower status. One recent study, however, 
has presented contradictory findings. E. M. 
Drews, in a study of 150 high school pu- 
pils, found that 75 per cent resided in 
homes of skilled, unskilled, and low 
white-collar workers.* Other recent stud- 
ies of very superior students seem to fol- 
low more closely the findings reported in 
the earlier studies; for example, studies of 
the National Merit Scholars to be re- 
ported later in this paper. 


‘Recent studies show that the IQ delimiting the 
upper one per cent is nearer 135. Such children should 
more properly be referred to as potentially gifted. 

Paul Witty, editor, The Gifted Child. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1951. 

*Elizabeth Monroe Drews. “A Four-Year Study of 
150 Gifted Adolescents, @ report presented to 
AAAS, Dec., 1957. Cited by Miriam L. Goldberg in 
‘Recent Research on the Talented,” Teachers College 
Record, 60, Dec., 1958. 
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The gifted pupil usually excels in all 
his schoolwork. ically he is modest 
and socially well-adjusted. Nevertheless 
his general educational growth progresses 
at such a rapid rate that in the upper 
elementary I he has acquired know!l- 
edge and skills which surpass those of 
children in classes two or three grades 
above his own. By the time the verbally 
gifted child is 10, he usually has educa- 
tional attainments far in excess of the 
average of his classmates—usually two or 
more years in excess of his grade. 

Studies have shown that the typical 
gifted pupil continues to display out- 
standing academic ability throughout the 
high school. Ninety per cent of Terman’s 
group went to college and seventy per 
cent were graduated.* More than sixty per 
cent of the college graduates enrolled in 
advanced courses. Although this group, as 
a whole, did superior academic Gale a 
good many failed to achieve in accord with 
their mental ability. Among the many 
causes Of failure in such pupils, Terman 
and Oden cite “absence of educational 
procedures adapted to children of excep- 
tional ability.'’ Not only did this group, 
as a whole, succeed in academic weak, 
but their adult adjustment and vocational 
success were also outstanding. Accord- 
ingly, Terman and Oden assert that “the 
ea significance of superior child- 

ood 1.Q. has been established beyond 
question.” 

Recent studies have revealed a failure 
of many gifted students to continue their 
educational careers. According to a news- 
paper report, President Henry of the 

niversity of Illinois, after pointing to 
the “gross under-utilization” of some of 
the nation’s highest talent, stated: 

Of 2,250,000 young people who 
reach the age of 18 each year, 
152,000 or over 7 per cent have a 
rating of ability higher than that of 
the average college graduate .. . 
only a little more than half of them 
enter college, and fewer than half 
finish. Two per cent receive doctor's 
degrees.5 

It has frequently been pointed out that 
the United States might not produce her 
quota of leaders in science and other 





“Lewis M. Terman and Melita Oden, The Gifted 
Child Grows Up. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 

5Chicogo Sun Times, Friday, September 23, 1955. 


fields unless home and school cooperated 
effectively to foster the full development 
of capable students through more ade- 
quate guidance and more stimulating edu- 
cational experience. 

Wolfle has pointed to the fact that the 
data collected a few years ago on college 
attendance now are out of date. He states: 

.. . We are [now] sending nearly 
half of all high school graduates to 
college. Of the top ten per cent of 
male high school graduates, some 80 
per cent enroll in college, and of the 
top quarter about two-thirds go to 
college, 

Nevertheless, Wolfle concludes that 
one need at present is 

the fuller utilization of those seg- 
ments of the population that do not 
now value education highly and that 
do not contribute as substantially as 
they might to the college population 
of the country.® 


The “Academically Talented" Student 


The current interest in gifted or “rapid 
learning” pupils has included emphasis 
on the needs of the potentially gifted 
scientist. Many articles in magazines and 
other periodicals have been devoted re- 
cently to the neglect of promising students 
in this area. This neglect was cited in 
The Gifted Child, published in 1951. And 
it was stressed in many articles which ap- 
peared during the decade before Sputnik 
I appeared.” In these earlier accounts it 
was pointed out that secondary school 
courses in science were inadequate in 
number and content to challenge the su- 
perior student. Moreover, it was shown 
that the high school curriculum was in- 
adequate in challenging generally superior 
and gifted youth in other areas. 

One way that has been proposed to 
care more adequately for the superior and 
gifted secondary school pupil is to extend 
and enrich the curriculum. A conference 
was called in Washington in February, 
1958 to discuss the problem. James B. 
Conant, who served as chairman, stated: 

. . . Throughout the conference, 
we used the phrase “academically 
talented” to refer to that 15 to 20 


per cent of an age group who have 
the ability to study—effectively and 


*Dael Wolfie. “Guidance and Educational Stra 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal, Vol. XX it, 


( , 1958). 
a % and H. B. Goodrich, Origin of 
American Scientists. Chicago: The University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1952. 
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rewardingly—advanced mathematics, 
foreign language, physics and chem- 
istry. Obviously the gifted would be 
included in this broader definition.® 
As a result of the conference delibera- 
tions, it was recommended that a compre- 
hensive program be initiated in the high 
school for the academically talented stu- 
dent. This program should include as 
requirements: (a) four years of the study 
of English, (b) four years of one modern 
language, (c) one year of physical sci- 
ence, (d) one year of American history, 
one year of history other than American, 
and one additional year of some other 
aspect of social science, and (e) three 
years of mathematics.° 


Ford Foundation Programs to Meet the 
Abilities and Needs of the Superior Pupil 


To foster the development of superior 
pupils, the Ford Foundation has spon- 
sored programs designated to bridge the 
gap between high school and college. In 
a sense these problems involve accelera- 
tion. For example, in 1951, The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education (estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation) sponsored 
an experiment involving superior high 
school students. Under the Program for 
Early Admission to College, 420 boys and 
girls, most of them of age sixteen and a 
half or under, who had completed at 
least the tenth grade and “seemed ready, 
both academically and in personal matur- 
ity, to undertake college work’ were 
given Ford scholarships to any one of 
eleven colleges. In 1952, a twelfth college 
joined the program, and 440 scholarships 
were awarded. Additional grants in 1953 
and 1954 brought the total of Ford schol- 
arships to 1,350." 

Another plan encouraged by the Ford 
Foundation involves the provision of col- 
lege-level work in high school leading to 
advanced standing in college. This pro- 
gram begun in 1951 has expanded stead- 
ily. The College Entrance Examination 
Board assumed responsibility for it in 
1955. The Board provides high schools 

‘James B. Conant, “Education of the Academically 
Talented,”” Schoo! and Society, May 10, 1958. 

From NEA Bulletin, Finding and Educating the 
Academically Talented Student, p. 6. 

"Bridging the Gap between School and College. 
New York: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
June, 1953. See also: They Went To College Early. 


Evaluation Report No. 2. New York: Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 1957. 





with descriptions of college courses in 
twelve fields, and prepares examinations 
in them. Students who pass the examina- 
tions may apply for college credit. Stu- 
dents thus admitted with advanced stand- 
ing can complete college in less time, or 
they can take more advanced work or 
venture into fields they might otherwise 
not have time to explore." 

It seems that these programs have al- 
ready proved successful. Fretwell has 
shown that not only are the students suc- 
cessful in college courses, but they are 
also rather well-adjusted and socially ef- 
fective. Moreover, administrators report 
that these students are assuming leader- 
ship in school activities and are causing 
instructors to raise their standards.’ 

Pressey, too, has studied the relation- 
ship of acceleration to success in college 
and has concluded: “The evidence was 
practically unanimous that younger en- 
trants were more likely to graduate, had 
the best academic records, won the most 
honors, and presented the lowest discipli- 
nary difficulties.”™* 


The National Merit Scholar 


Another effort to provide challenge for 
the academically gifted student has cen- 
tered on the provision of scholarships. 
Several plans including The Westing- 
house Science Talent Search have been in 
operation for a number of years and have 
offered substantial help to qualified stu- 
dents. Recently a more comprehensive 
search for talented high school students 
has been undertaken. The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation conducted its 
first screening program for this purpose 
in 1956, with the objective of granting 
556 four-year scholarships. 

As a first step, 58,158 high school 
seniors ranking in the top five per 
cent of their class were nominated as 
participants by high school principals 
throuehout the United States includ- 
ine Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
This sample was given a preliminary 
screening test measuring verbal and 
mathematical aptitudes. Next. a sam- 
ple of 5,078 students or finalists was 


"They Went To College Early, op. cif. 

"Elbert Fretwell, ‘Challenge of the Gifted,” Journal 
of Higher Education, June, 1957. 

"S. L. Pressey, “Educational Acceleration: Apprais- 
als and Basic Problems.” Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Monograph, No. 31, Columbia, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1949. 
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secured from the large participant 
sample by selecting the highest scor- 
ing students on this test from each 
state in proportion to the size of the 
high school senior population for that 
state... . 

Last, a selection committee com- 
posed of 8 educators made the selec- 
tion of 556 students from the sample 
of 5,078.14 


These “scholars” have been carefully 
studied. In many ways, they resemble the 
“gifted” adolescents of other studies. The 
number of merit scholars has been in- 
creased—to 989 in 1956 during the third 
year of the contests when seventy-five 
sponsors contributed to the awards.'® 


The Gifted Student in the Area of Science 


Many factors have contributed to the 
awakening of interest in the superior stu- 
dent as future scientist. Among them is 
recognition of the fact that mentally gifted 
young people drop out of high school and 
college so frequently that serious short- 
ages in superior personnel may be antici- 
pated. Accordingly, educators and scien- 
tists have become concerned over the pos- 
sibility that in the future, the United 
States may have too few outstanding sci- 
entists and scholars to compete success- 
fully with leaders of other countries. 

Brandwein has offered some valuable 
suggestions for identifying potential sci- 
entists: 

Three factors are considered as be- 
ing significant in the development of 
future scientists: a Genetic Factor 
with a primary base in heredity (gen- 
eral intelligence, numerical ability, 
and verbal ability); a Predisposing 
Factor, with a primary base in func- 
tions which are psychological in na- 
ture; an Activating Factor, with a 
primary base in the opportunities 
offered in school and in the special 
skills of the teacher.16 

Thus, studies suggest that potentially 
gifted pupils in the area of science are 
typically characterized by high verbal 
ability, high mathematical ability, and 
superiority in various aspects of science 
~ Mjohn L Holland ond Ruth C. Stalnaker, “A De- 
scriptive Study of Talented High School Seniors, 


National Merit Scholars,” The Bulletin of the No- 
Association of Seconda Principals, 
42, March, 1958, pp. 9-21 


1 brochure entitled Notional Merit 
Scholorship Corporation, 1958, third annual report for 
the yeor my - June 30, 1958. Evanston, Iilinois, 
1528 Sherman 


venue. 

“Poul F. Brandwein, The Gifted Student os Future 
Selene, p. Xl. New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pony, 


which may be revealed on tests. But they 
are characterized also by “drive” or deter- 
mination to use their abilities, as well as 
by a searching, inquiring attitude. And 
they are, of course, interested, in various 
aspects of science. 

Not only is there a shortage of good 
teachers of science, but there are too few 
high schools equipped with materials and 
laboratories necessary to offer an effective 
program in science. There is a great need 
to provide more adequate science offer- 
ings in high schools throughout the 
United States. To do this the comprehen- 
sive high school is no doubt the most 
desirable agency. Such schools should be 
designed to offer challenging and reward- 
ing experiences to superior students in 
various other areas in addition to science. 


identification of the Gifted in Creativity 


We have described the gifted child in 
abstract intelligence and in the area of 
science. Such children may often be identi- 
fied by use of aptitude and intelligence 
tests. Certainly a high intelligence test 
rating is one characteristic of such a child. 
However, there are children whose abilities 
in art, music, or writing, though rare 
and distinctive, can be recognized chiefly 
by their performance — cases in which 
intelligence tests will prove inadequate 
for their identification. 

Perhaps it is desirable to broaden our 
definition of the gifted and to consider 
any child as ‘‘gifted’’ whose performance, 
in a valuable line of human activity, is 
consistently or repeatedly remarkable. 

There is an increased tendency to think 
of the gifted in terms of this broader 
definition. In an experiment now under- 
way in Portland, Oregon, teachers’ judg- 
ments and the results of standardized 
mental and educational tests are used for 
screening and examining children of high 
ability, with a view to enrichment of their 
school programs. “Children are also 
screened for exceptional talent in the 
areas of art, music, mechanical compre- 
hension, creative writing, creative dance, 
creative drama, and social leadership.”'* 





"Clifford W. Williams in A Survey of the Educe- 
tion of Gifted Children by Robert J. Havighurst, 
Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 83. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, November, 1955. p. 88. 
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The authors of A Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Gifted Children state: 

There is a threefold importance in 
looking for a variety of talent in chil- 
dren. First, such discovery points out 
to teachers that there are other bases 
besides intelligence for talent in chil- 
dren. Second, it calls attention to 
more children than a single talent- 
criterion does. Third, it encourages 
the teacher to use a variety of ave- 
nues of approach to children, where- 
as a single measure of giftedness nar- 
rows her approach.18 


The foregoing discussion should not 
lead one to minimize the significance in a 
democracy of attempts to provide more 
adequately for children who are gifted in 
abstract intelligence. These children often 
have other special gifts and aptitudes, too. 
But we are also interested in other types 
of giftedness. 

Several promising efforts are being 
made to locate such pupils. The writer has 
discussed some potentialities in the use of 
films to promote creative — as 
well as to identify pupils gifted in crea- 
tive writing. 

The symbolic and imaginative short 
film, The Hunter in the Forest, prepared 
by Arne Sucksdorff, was shown in many 
elementary and secondary schools through- 
out the United States. At the beginning 
of the picture, the subtitle “A Story with- 
out Words’’ provides introduction for the 
pupils who are invited to write their own 
stories about the film. 

Over 2,000 pupils wrote stories after 
viewing the film. These compositions were 
judged according to the degree to which 
the pupils displayed (a) genuine feeling; 
(b) sensitivity to the value of particular 
words, phrases, and larger units in express- 
ing their reactions; (c) recognition of 
the film-maker’s intent and of his use of 
symbols in the presentation; and (d) ap- 
propriate and effective use of English. 

Study of the compositions suggested 
that about 10 per cent of the writers 
showed promise. 

a gp tag of unusual quality were 
received from pupils in Grades 2 to 12. 
Some of the outstanding products were 
obtained from fifth and sixth grade pupils. 
The following composition illustrates the 





“Robert Havighurst, Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. 
DeHaan. A Survey of the Education of Gifted Chil- 
dren, op. cit., p. 6. 


quality of the compositions at their high- 
est level. The reader will note in the 
writing of this fifth-grade pupil the excel- 
lence of the language and the originality 
of the interpretation. 


The Hunter and the Forest, 
or World Perfect 


Once upon a time there was a beau- 
tiful forest. In it were the graceful 
deer, the comical grouse, and the 
beauty of flowers and trees. Near this 
forest lived a hunter, oblivious to 
these things. He was out for sport. 
He walked through the beautiful for- 
est, crushing the tender blossoms, and 
breaking boughs of lovely trees. He 
saw a grouse, done up in feather 
finery, and killed it. He then put one 
of its tail feathers in his hat. Then 
he went home satisfied with the day's 
kill. Then a rain came. The flowers, 
sprinkled with shining diamonds did 
their exotic rain ballet. The trees 
swayed, too, with the gentle beat of 
the rain. The next day, the hunter 
again went into the forest. He set 
up a net for some unwary animal. 
Then something caught his eye. It 
was a deer family, grazing peacefully 
by the water, His hand touched the 
trigger. Just then something wonder- 
ful happened. As a flower — 
slowly, slowly, so the hunter's heart 
and eyes opened, slowly, slowly. The 
hunter, the destroyer of nature, 
awoke. Why, this wasn’t something 
to destroy. It was something beauti- 
ful, sacred, it was the unspoiled, per- 
fect beauty of God and nature. The 
hunter took down his net, lowered 
his gun and started home. Instead of 
a stalk his steps were light and 
springy. The birds chirped. squir- 
rels chattered. Why hadn't he seen 
this before? He threw down the 
grouse feather, the symbol of his 
slaughter and put in its place a deli- 
cate flower, He walked along whis- 
tling. 

It was thus that the hunter found 
what so many long to find, a new 
world, a heaven on earth, a paradise. 

It's everywhere. It's beauty, purity, 

exotic grace. It is beauty of Venus, 

the kingdom of Pan, the haunts of 

Diana. Here there is no past, no fu- 

ture, just now. Beautiful, happy 

now !19 . 

Many other compositions were superior, 

and some were similarly remarkable. 
Throughout these unusual compositions, 
originality of presentation and beauty of 
expression were exhibited. These papers 
were written by pupils who appeared to 
be potentially gifted in writing. 


“By Susan Dorris from Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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Our studies of pupils who write effec- 
tively suggest that many do not have intel- 
ligence quotients above 130 . . . the mini- 
mum set by some writers for delimiting 
the gifted. In fact, there appears to be 
only a low but positive relationship be- 
tween I.Q. and this type of creativity. 

The pupil who has a potential gift in 
other fields may reveal his superiority by 
performance that is consistently superior. 
In some areas of creativity, potentially 
gifted pupils may also make superior 
scores on tests. But such tests are often 
undependable as single criteria. They may 
serve, however, as supplements to per- 
formance in identifying the pupil of 
promise. 


The Gifted Student in the Area of Social 
Leadership 

The pupil gifted in leading others may 
show an inclination to serve as an effec- 
tive guide of different groups.*® Thus, 
14-year-old Mary was elected in each of 
three successive years to be the leader of a 
statewide organization for young people. 
Her ability to organize and direct groups 
was recognized in many local activities, 
too. She showed tact and understanding 
as she encouraged groups to differentiate 
between desirable and undesirable goals. 
She also displayed skill in helping others 
decide upon the most appropriate, prac- 
tical, me, effective ways to achieve vari- 
ous goals. Her enthusiasm, interest, and 
competency in group pursuits served as an 
inspiration to other pupils. By her per- 
formance she demonstrated her talent in 
social leadership. Thus, students poten- 
tially gifted in social leadership may be 
recognized by their performance. Their 
potentiality may be suggested further by 
the results of sociometric measures, opin- 
ionnaires, and nominating devices em- 
ployed in the classroom. An “interest in- 
ventory” may also provide additional help 
in locating such pupils. 


“Jack Kough and Robert DeHaan, Teachers Guid- 
ance Handbook, Part |, Identifying Children Who 
ong Help. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 


Student councils, widely used in junior 
and senior high schools, offer an oppor- 
tunity for enrichment of pupils’ social 
experience. They may also become agen- 
cies for the identification of potentially 
gifted pupils in social leadership. 

That there is only a low positive rela- 
tionship between intelligence-test results 
and social leadership has been suggested 
in genetic studies of pupils of high LQ. 
However, relatively little is known regard- 
ing the intelligence of various types of 
social leaders. It is believed by some writ- 
ers that the group leader must not be too 
far removed in intelligence from people 
he leads. This hypothesis and others 
should be examined experimentally. 

To meet more adequately the needs of 
the potentially gifted pupil the following 
steps seem advisable: 

1. A search for more adequate meas- 
ures of giftedness with increased 
emphasis on discovering the nature 
of “primary mental abilities.” 

. A more widespread dissemination of 
well-established fact and informa- 
tion about the gifted. 

. A more general initiation of pro- 
grams for early identification of 
gifted pupils of various types. 

. Extensive study of the use of tech- 
niques such as the film approach to 
release ability and foster creativity. 

. Studies aiming toward the discovery 
of conditions which will p-»mote the 
optimum development of gifts of 
various kinds. 

. Experimentation with techniques for 
the expression and development of 
gifts within the typical classroom. 

. Development of more challenging 
reading and language programs. 

Since reading and the language arts 
play so important a role in the life of all 
individuals it is fitting that experimenta- 
tion be aimed toward disclosing how read- 
ing and language skills may be most ef- 
fectively developed and most beneficially 
utilized to foster the maximum develop- 
ment of the gifted person. 








